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Bob Plunkett, owner of the Angeleno Photo Service, Los 
Angeles, says “Full-color work produced by high-quality 
Davidson Dual-Lith small offset equipment can be every 
bit as good as that produced by more expensive and compli- 
cated presses. Not only does the Dual-Lith produce highest 
quality color work, but costs are often reduced . . . some- 
times as much as 25%.” 

Mr. Plunkett gets such high quality from his Davidson 
Dual-Lith that it is used on famous movie stars’ greeting 
cards, on handsome phonograph record jackets, on color- 
ful “fan-mail” items, and hundreds of other jobs where 
only top-quality, full-dimensional color will do, even though 
economy is the watchword. 

Long ago, Mr. Plunkett learned that the successful way to 
do simple, quality color litho is to depend on the Davidson 
Dual-Lith. For his operations, he chose the Dual-Lith 
Model 251. 

The secret is Dual-Lith’s unbeatable register and superior 
ink coverage . . . inherent qualities of the famous Davidson 
Two-Cylinder Principle. And, simplicity of operation 
makes the Davidson Dual-Lith the perfect choice for color 
work—and every other offset job! For case history on Dual- 








Lith at Angeleno Photo Service, call your Davidson Dis- 
tributor (he’s listed in the Yellow Pages) — or write today 
to Davidson Corporation, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, 
New York. 


FREE! BOOKLETS ABOUT DUAL-LITH FOR COLOR WORK! 











DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Please send me Case History No. B28 — 
plus other free booklets. 


Name. 











Company. 


Address. 











City. _Zone____ State. 











THERE’S NO SECRET 
ABOUT THE UNIQUE 


INGREDIENT 


THAT MAKES R&P CHEMICALS 
YOUR BEST BUY 




































Service is the unique ingredient of chemicals that help you control both costs and qual- 
ity. R & P service means formulas that reflect a thorough, first-hand knowledge of the 
craftsman’s needs. It means prompt delivery of fresh chemicals. And it means technical 
assistance when a special job brings special problems. 





Here are a few of the wide variety of graphic arts chemicals available from your Roberts 
& Porter branch: 


HOTINE 


Here’s an outstanding solvent with both superior dissolving properties and a safe flash 
point. Robport Lithotine will blend readily with asphaltum, developing inks, and regular 
inks whenever a reducer is needed to thin to proper consistency. It is unsurpassed for 
straight washing of the image on the plate because it leaves an ink-receptive film on the 
image. Lithotine meets New York City fire regulations under C. of A. No. 2507. 


1OLLER CLEANER & GLAZE REMOVER 


Makes short work of removing even the hardest setting inks. With Robport Ro!ler Cleaner 
and Glaze Remover you can keep rollers clean without costly shutdowns and periodic 
caustic scrubbing—roller surfaces are maintained in perfect condition without removing 
rollers from the press. Keeps ink soft when washup is delayed: actual test demonstrated 
that ink remained soft and was easily washed off with regular washup solvent after 90 
hours. Meets New York City fire regulations under C. of A. No. 2507. 


MP-O-KLEEN 


This concentrated dampener-cleaning detergent is scientifically compounded and labo- 
ratory controlled to speed the efficient cleaning and rejuvenation of dirty dampener rolls. 
It is safe to use—non-toxic and non-irritating to normal skin. Damp-O-Kleen is excellent 
for use in Jomac and Mort washing machines as well as for manual cleaning. It assures 
the best possible cleaning job in the shortest time at the lowest cost. 


BER BLANKET CONDITIONER 


Removes glaze and imbedded inks from the surface of offset blankets. Restores printing 
surface and prolongs the efficient life of the blanket. Contains no carbon tetrachloride or 
other highly toxic solvents and is non-irritating to normal skin. Regular use of Nu-Life 
only twice a week will prevent glazing and promote quality printing. Will not swell or 
soften blankets. Nu-Life meets New York City fire regulations under C. of A. No. 2507. 


G@ ROBERTS & PORTER 


INCORPORATED 





© CHICAGO e NEW YORK e« BOSTON « BALTIMORE « CINCINNATI *« CLEVELAND « DETROIT 
KANSAS CITY » LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE » PHILADELPHIA e SAN FRANCISCO 

















~ ADMIRAL 


24x 24/31x31/41x 41 


(also available in “lowbed” series) 





For the particular cameramen who select the ultimate in 
efficiency. .The Camera that has everything..The Admiral. 
The perfect camera for you to express quality production. 
Please write today for free, fully illustrated brochure. 


dealers in all principal cities 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Cover 


“Stone Age Revisited” . . . that’s the title 
of our article this month on the lithographic 
plant of George Miller and Son in New 
York. In the cover photo, artist Bert Good- 
man puts the finishing touches on a litho- 
graph of a New York building project. 
Later it will go to bed on an ancient hand 
press, where several hundred prints will be 
made. For details, see the picture story on 
page 28. 
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YOUR PIPELINE TOA 


FAST SOURCE OF... 


ARRON, OHIO 
Photo Supply Co. 1091 So. Main St. 
ALBUQUERQUE, Ni. N. MEX. 


s Co., 320 Broadway $.E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA we 
Chemco Photoproducts \e 
125 Simpson St., N.W. 
Dixie Plate Graining Co., 792 Windsor St. S.W. 
Southern Graphic Art Supply Co. 
196 Alexander St. N.W. 
M & F Supply Co. 220 Luckie St., N.W. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
avidson . ab & Service 
BALTIMORE, MD \. 
i Corp. 700 S. Kane St. 
mesons. 3 ‘pacer, inc. S So. Gay St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Bridgeport Eng. Supply Co. 287 Attantic Ave. 
Chemco Photoproducts Co. 
255A Huntington Ave. 
88 Broad St. 
123 Worcester 


210 W. 19th St. 


Roberts & Porter, Inc. 
W. Oliver Tripp Co. 


77 Dingens St. 
H. P. Walter Co., Inc. 505 Pear! St. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
nterchemical Corp 

CHARLOTTE, N. CAR. 

George R. Keller Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Bridgeport Eng. Supply Co. 
900 N. Franklin St. 

442 N. Wells St. 

212 N. Clinton St. 


175 Albany St. 


208 W. Griffith St. 


Chemco Photoproducts Co. 
Chicago Litho Products 
General Printing Ink Co. 6556 S. Melvina 
taterchemical Corp. 161 W. Harrison St. 
Morman-Willets Graphic Supply Co. 
318 W. Washington St. 
Roberts & Porter, Inc. 555 W. Adams St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
rp. 417 E. Seventh St. 
rosenoae  oeanaien Ink Co. 3rd & Wainut Sts. 
McKinley Litho Supply Co., Inc. 
1623-39 John St. 
Roberts & Porter, Inc. 229 East Sixth St. 
CLEVELANS, OHIO 
Braden-Sutphin Ink Co. 
Bridgeport Eng. Supply Co. 
1125 Rockwell Ave. 
—. fre tink Co. 2372 W. 7th St. 
ts Co., 2345 St. Clair Ave. 
aenern aan Ink Co. 310 Lakeside Ave. 
Interchemical Corp. 1325 W. 73 St. 
Roberts & Porter, Inc. 1825 East 18th St. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Yaeger Offset Supply Co., Inc 


162 North Sixth St. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
emco Photoproducts 
ccasvunnanant Corp. 
Lone Star Litho Supply Co. 
Offset Plate Graining Co. 


3650 E. 93rd St. 


1911 Canton St. 
1501 Turtle Creek Bivd. 

1010 S. Lamar 
1601 Browder St. 
1802 N. Akard St. 


1443 Blake St. 
1918 Lawrence 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Capito! Printing Ink Co. 
DETROMT, | MICH. 
3100 14th St. 


Hongo ‘orter, Inc. 16520 Wyoming Ave. 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA 


333 112th st. 
FORT DRT WORTH, TEXAS 


HAVANA, CUBA 
i Paper & Type bet hlgenoes S.A. 


Del Cerro 1254 
Graphic Arts Supply Empederato 410 


821 Third St. 


2506-10 Tillar St. 





BETTER OFFSET 
CHEMICALS 


HONOLULU, bi H. 


pyre oboersy | ‘TEXAS 
tho Supply Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
The H. Lieber Co., Inc. 440 N. Capitol Ave. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Interchemical 
KANSAS CITY, M 
Ace Composition Supply Co. 921 W. 27th St. 
Roberts & Porter, Inc. 1434 Wyandotte St. 
LITTLE ROCK, -.. 
Southern Litho Supp! 
LONDON, ONTARIO, CANA 
Canada Fine Co! 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
W. D. Gatchel & Son 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Barker Produc! 
California a ae 
Roberts & Porter, Inc. 
General Ptg. Ink 
MEXICO, D. F., MEXICO 
Cia Nacional de Maquinaria Grafica $.A. de C.V. 
Bolivar 235-237 
Fuchs & Lang de Mexico, S.A. de C.V. 
Oficinas Y Fabrica Lago Tanganica No. 31 
Tacuba 17, D.F. Mexico 
MIAMI, 


FLA, 
Dixie ‘Plate Graining Co., Inc 
2951 N. W. 2ist Terrace 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
Interchemical Corp 
Roberts & Porter, inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Automatic Litho Supply 
T. K. Gray, Inc. 1812-S. Sixth St. 
Litho Supply Depot 729 S. 4th St. 
MONTREAL, Quebec, Canede 
Canada Printing Ink Co 





inc. 235 Cook St. 


2723 Yale St. 


2302 Market St. 


3000 Lewis St. 
DA 

715 Chester St. 
720 E. Market St. 


1508 S. Main St. 
2939 E. Pico Bivd. 
920 E. Pico Bivd. 
2458 Hunter St. 


105 E. Melvina St. 
1533 N. Jackson St. 


1401 S. 3rd St. 


480 Jeanne Mance St. 
Canadian Fine Color Co., Ltd. 


905 Old Orchard ave. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
interchemical Corp 
Service Ptg. Ink Co. 
Southeastern Printing Ink, Inc. 


1307 Division St. 
NEENAH, WISC. 
interchemical Corp. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Chemco Photoproducts 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Bridgeport Eng. icacnesigito Co. 525 W. 33rd St. 
Chemco Photoproducts Co. 235 Park Ave., S. 
General Printing Ink Co. 750 Third Ave. 
Interchemical Corp. 67 W. 44th St. 
Lloyd Plate Graining Co. 263 Ninth Ave. 
Alfred E. Metzger 30 Irving Place 
Roberts & Porter, Inc. 622-626 Greenwich St. 
J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 150 Varick St. 
NORWOOD, MASS. 
General Printing Ink 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 
Davidson Sales & Service 423 W. California 
interstate Litho Plate Graining Co. 
615 N. Eastern 


LITHO ner 


& SUPPLY CO.. Inc. 


2928 Sidco Drive 
672 Reid Ave. 


318 First St. 


408 Camp St. 


601 Pleasant St. 
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PANAMA, Repeblic of Panama 


- & nex 4184 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Ae . wr., 1934 pa St. 
pled Vise ry coe. oi 13th & caerry St. 
General Printing Ink ey 

301 Hunting Park Ave. 

interchemicat Boag 
w Market & Germantown Ave. 
622 Race St. 
1205 Hamilton St. 


Phillips & Peers 
Roberts & Porter, Inc. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
California Ink Co, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Phillips & Jacobs 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
California ink Company 5000 S. E. 18th Ave. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
tour, m Corp. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
beameer umes Ink Co. 4222 Utah St. 
Renda Litho Supply Co. 5353 Pattisop Ave. 
Rissmann Graphic Arts 2714-16 Pestaiozzi St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
California Ink Company 60 S. Second East St. 
SAN ANTONIO, | TEXAS 
as Type Foundry 230 N. Medina St. 
SAN. FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
California Ink Company 
Roberts & Porter, tnc. 
General Ptg. Ink 
SARASOTA, FLA. 
Dryco Co. of Florida 
Sarasota-Bradenton Airport 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


California Ink Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Interchemical i Corp. 1034 W. Fayette St. 
TORONTO, Ontario, Canada 
Canada Printing Ink Co., 
Box. aes, Postal Sta. ‘‘N'’ 
Canadian Fine Color Co., Lt 
P. 0. Box 82 “postal Station D 
TULSA, OKLA. 


2222 West Granada 


428 Bivd. of Allies 


175 N. Water St. 


545 Sansome St. 
1309 Howard St. 
1425 Folsom St. 


1727 S. Alaskan Way 


310 E. 4th St. 
VER, 3. C., Canada 
Canada Printing Ink Co., Ltd. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Capitol Printing Ink Co., Inc. 
806 Channing Place, N. E. 
132 *‘Q’* St., N. E. 


822 Homer St. 


interchemical Corp. 
1 





ies, Inc. 
1812 DeSales Row, N.W. 
WICHITA, KAN. : 
Davidson Sales & Service 1312 E. Dougtias St. 
WINNIPEG, Manitoba, Ceneda 
Canada Printing Ink Co., 
G6. Bradford St. 
LITH-KEM-KO REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr. Don Grant 
1149 Ontario St., Oak Park, Illinois 
Mr. Albert R. Materazzi 
5307 tpath Way, 
Mr. Raymond A. West 
3393 E. Chevy Chase Dr., Glendale, Cal. 
Mr. Charles Wilharm S 
2537 Wells Rd., Irving, Texas 
Mr. John B. Olivier 
2147-——46th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
Mr. Wm. Stanley Collister 
19350 Battersea Bivd., Rocky River, 0. 
Mr. Domenic Bonan: 
11 Halt St., Concord, N. H. 
Mr. E. F. Farrell 
708 W. SOth St., Chicago, tit. 





16, D. Cc. 


hes SANTA FE AVE.*LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 














ANOTHER HIGHEST-FIDELITY JOB WITH 
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OFFSET BLANKETS 


Reproduction with new Hi-Fi Blanket 





Illustrations courtesy of Albany Products Co., Inc., So. Norwalk, Conn., and Sterling-Roman Press, Inc., New York City, N. Y. 


Just run your well-trained eye over the two compar- 
ison spots above. It won’t take you a second look to 
discover the superiority of the new Hi-Fi blankets’ 
work. Notice how the half-tone dots aren’t mushed or 
distorted—the whole job’s sharper, cleaner. 


Credit for that belongs to the exclusive, new Goodyear 
“‘micro-texturizing” process. It gives Hi-Fi blankets 
a completely new kind of surface that produces a new 
high in offset quality. 


PRINTERS SUPPLIES BY 


New Hi-Fi blankets can be used with any type paper, 
too. In every case they’ll cut your “break-in” time— 
make wash-up easier — resist “smash” and aging 
longer. 


And, most surprising of all, superior performing 
Hi-Fi blankets don’t cost a cent more than the others. 
For actual figures — and full details — see your local 
Goodyear Distributor. Or write Goodyear, Printers 
Supplies Sales Dept., New Bedford, Mass. 


Hi-Fi—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 








GOOD, YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Now COI type Enters the Phase of AUTOMATION 


@ Publications, produced from source 
files, can now go directly into print without 
expensive metal type composition, proof- 
reading or corrections. It is as simple as it 
is swift and economical. The FotoList 
System, developed with U.S. Government 
cooperation and field tested under Govern- 
ment conditions, is now in wide use through- 
out the world, producing everything from a 
directory to a parts and price catalog. 


© DIRECTORIES * PRICE BOOKS © STOCK DATA 
Information data—whether 
names in a directory or parts and 
prices in a catalog—is VARITYPED 
on cards, at its source, and main- 
— tained in a single filing system. At 
E publication time the cards are fed 

k into the FotoList which records 
them, automatically and at high 


1 speed, as a sequential listing on 


ready-for-plate negatives. The same 
e cards can be electronically re-sort- 
ae ed for other sequential listings—by 


alphabet, part and model number. 








_ TYPE COMPOSITION 


































ee 


Clear, sharp negatives 
show the individual lines 
of information on the 
cards as consecutive lines 
in a perfectly aligned, 
uniformly spaced column or 
listing. It requires little 
opaquing. 








Text by 
VARITYPER 
‘Heads’ by 
HEADLINER 


CUTTING COSTS IS OUR BUSINESS 


f 


VARITYPER CORPORATION + 720 FRELINGHUYSEN AVENUE + NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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hantscho WEB-FED 


PRESSES PRODUCE FINE QUALITY OFFSET 
PRINTING AT HIGH SPEEDS... 
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& 
2 


A HANTSCHO 4-unit web-fed offset 
press running 2-webs, 2-colors each 
side, with dryer and high-speed folder. 


fade 





* 
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count on our Nekoosa Opaque 


to keep show-through down! 


Nobody likes show-through. In fact, 

here at Nekoosa we despise it! That's why we 
spent years and years in developing Nekoosa 
Opaque...a paper with just about the highest 
opacity you can get. Keeps show-through to a 
minimum... even in the light weights. Prints 
perfectly, too. Full-color or black-and-white 
... letterpress or offset... you can depend on 


Nekoosa Opaque every time. 
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“We are well satisfied with 
our RUTH-O-MATIC” 










says Thomas Meehan Jr., Treasurer, Meehan 
& Tooker, New York City, N. Y. 

“Today's demands for higher speed pro- 
duction with no compromise in quality 
make it necessary for the modern printing 

lant to be up to the minute with all the 
atest equipment. Our new RUTH-O-MATIC, 
completely automatic photo composing ma- 
chine, has enabled us to increase our pro- 
ductivity and at the same time give custom- 
ers even more of the accuracy and precision 
required.” 





Henry Gramlich—Plate Room Super says: 
“Working with Rutherford equipment for 
over a quarter of a century, | find a very b 
attractive feature of the RUTH-O-MATIC is 
that it has been made fully automatic with 
no major changes in its basic design. 
This means that my operators very easily 
adapt themselves to the new composers and 
still use their many years of past experience 
with Rutherford equipment to advantage.” 


RUTHERFORD MACHINERY COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


401 Central Avenue, East Rutherford, New Jersey 
Branches in all Principal Cities of the United States 











Branches in Chicago e San Francisco e Montreal e Toronto 








5 ways Warren’s FotoPlate 
saves you time and money 


— 





bination of plastics, paper and laminants. More plates per 
day can be readied for the presses than with metal plates. 


presensitized plates—and chemical processing costs are 25% 


LOW COST. The initial cost is less than for any other 2 EASY PREPARATION. Warren’s FotoPlates are a com- 
to 50% less than for comparable metal plates. 





There is no need for making and remaking plates. You save properly with little water and just a thin film of ink, 


CONSISTENT QUALITY. These plates will not scratch. 4 EASY PRESS RUN. FotoPlates prevent scumming, run 
time and materials. thereby minimizing difficulties on the press and in drying. 








FotoPlate 


NEGATIVE-WORKING . .. PRESENSITIZED 


Send for FREE 16-page booklet describing 
Warren’s FotoPlate. Write to:S. D. Warren Company, 
; 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Massackusetts 





these plates. Their fine-grained surface assures accurate 
reproduction of half-tone dots. Caliper is 0.012. 








4 TOP RESULTS. You get high-quality reproduction with 
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GRAPH-0-GUM 


FREE with every 30-gallon 








is available in: drum of Graph-O-Gum, two 6” 
4 one-gallon bottles x 3” x 2” litho grade cellulose 
per carton. d lel d 
minum drum 
30-gallon drums, ea ee ‘ 
No deposit — spigot. With every 4 one-gallon 
non returnable containers, bottles, one cellulose sponge. 


“asm? 


PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY 


PALISADES PARK, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
in Canada: Philip A. Hunt Company (Canada) Ltd., 207 Queen's Quay West, Toronto 


















br Se 















30 GALLONS non | 
STABILIZED GUM ARABIC SOLUTION 
14° Boumé 








PHILIP a. HUNT COMPANY 


PALISADES PARK NEW JERSEY 


Bromches in Principal Cities 
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When you load with FORMALITH 
YOU SHOOT WITH ( 


Here is day-in, day- out dependability! 


Whether it’s the first exposure or the last in your shooting 
schedule, you can count on this famous lith film for 
consistent performance without make-overs. 

Formalith’s dimensionally stable base won’t kink, scribes 
perfectly and cuts and scores easily. Its extremely high 
contrast emulsion provides wide latitude in both exposure 
and development . . . produces beautiful line and screen 
negatives. Lines are clean and black, halftone dot structure 
is sharp and hard. Middle tone reproduction is 

unexcelled. No other lith film combines Formalith’s 
advantages in such high degree, yet it is not premium priced! 


ILFORD INC. 


37 West 65th Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


IN CANADA: Canadian distributors for Ilford Limited, 
London: W. E. Booth Co. Ltd., 12 Mercer St., Toronto 2B 
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THE DAYCO COLOR SEPARA- 
TOR (only mechanical color separator 
made) eliminates expensive roller-cut- 
ting, reduces make-ready time and 
press time. Lets you print several 
colors—one time through the press— 
with splits as narrow as 1%” and no 
color mixing. 


fa 


“We completely eliminated two major problems, blister- 
ing and glazing, and reduced a third in half—downtime 
from blanket mash—by going 100% to Dayco Gold Seal 
blankets on all presses.” 


DAYCO FOUNTAIN DIVIDERS 
are ideal for split color and all other 
fountain uses. Absolutely leakproof, 
quickly installed, they are easily ad- 
justed and cleaned. Fully guaranteed. 
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“A/fter double service life 
and 3,750,000 impressions, 


Dayco Gold Seal blankets 
perform like new...” 


reports Jesse T. Davidson, V.P. 
Piedmont Label Company Inc., Bedford, Virginia 





“Equally as important as the greater service life 
and improved performance we get from Dayco Gold 
Seal offset blankets is the elimination of two major 
pressroom problems and the reduction (by 50%) of 
a third. Since we standardized on Dayco Goid Seal 
blankets for all our single and two color presses, blis- 
tering and glazing are a thing of the past and down- 
time, caused by blanket mash, has been cut in half. 

““We used to consider three months the maximum 
service life of an offset blanket—based on our expe- 
rience with other products—until we switched to 
Dayco. Now, Gold Seal blankets that have been on 
our presses for over six months and 4 million impres- 
sions, perform with the same high quality and tack 





as the day they were installed. The blanket surfaces Dayco blankets have the rare combination of 

. ° ° quaities at make em tirm enoug oO printa 
are still smooth and uniform, producing excellent perfect dot and yet sufficiently soft to print a 
image transfer and clear, sharp dot reproduction. good solid. 


“One of the advantages of the Dayco Gold Seal 
blanket is that it comes up with top-notch results no 
matter what stock is used and, of course, in label 
work we run everything from machine-finished to 
Kromekote stock. Other blankets often dried out and 
became glazed, sometimes after fewer than 100,000 
impressions or six weeks of operation. Still others 
blistered—I have never seen a Dayco blister. 

“But the greatest attribute of Gold Seal blankets is 
their uniformity. When we get blankets .065 in 
thickness they are exactly that at every check point. 

“It’s this adaptability, resiliency, durability and 





. ‘ . “The range of our operations calls for all types of 
uniformity that have led us to equip our presses stock from machine-finished to Kromekote. Pre- 

< 9 vious blankets dried out and became ‘glazed’ 
100% with Dayco Gold Seal blankets. after fewer than 100,000 impressions. The Dayco 
Gold Seal blankets always came up with top- 
notch results, regardless of run.” 


Dayco Department 


Dayton Industrial Products Co. 


©1957 Melrose Park, Ill. A Division of The Dayton Rubber Company 
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The S-T Process has everything! .. . 
Plates « Coating Solution « Ink 
Developer « Gum « Wipes + Lacquer 
S-T plates, manufactured by 

Sumner Williams, Inc., and S-T 
chemicals are distributed exclusively 
by the Harold M. Pitman Company, 
the largest supplier of films, 
chemicals, metals and equipment 

for the graphic arts industry. 
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S-T PLATES 
ARE AVAILABLE 
IN SIZES 
UP TO 
58 x '7'7 


ncreased sizes of S-T plates now make it possible for operators 

of larger lithographic equipment to take full advantage of the 
benefits of the S-T Process. Now, production costs can be cut 
and quality can be improved on big-sheet runs with these features 
of S-T coating and the S-T developing process: 


Coating is easily applied by hand in a few minutes. 


Exposure time is minimized—only half the time re- 
quired for bichromate coatings. 


Developing operation is quick, simplified. 


Plates are mechanically grained for superior water re- 
tention to provide clean, crisp reproduction with less 
press down-time. 


Long, trouble-free press life is assured—lacquered plates 
have normal runs of 100,000 . . . and more. 


Finest. printing quality obtainable. 


For more than three years, offset platemakers and pressmen have 
proved these advantages under actual commercial conditions. 
Call your nearest Pitman office—a technical representative will 
show you how the S-T Process will cut production costs and im- 
prove quality in your plant. 





HAROLD M. I dy M A N COMPANY 


Chicago 50, Illinois.................. 33rd Street & 51st Avenue 
“2 Secaucus, New Jersey................00005 515 Secaucus Road 
New York 36, New York................055 230 West 41st Street 
Cleveland 11, Ohio..................000- 3501 West 140th Street 





Boston 10, Massachusetts. . The Pitman Sales Co., 11 Melcher St. 
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“The world’s FINEST offset presses!” 


MILLER TPJ 23 X 36 
SINGLE COLOR . TWO COLOR-PERFECTOR 


ee oe AO oa)» | en OR A a O10) LO) 2 
V 36 X 48 ONE TO FIVE COLOR * VI 40 X 56 TWO TO FIVE COLOR 


No idle boast, but a result of intensive development 
to make this a positive fact, backed up by experiences 


of many highly satisfied users. 


Regardless of your specifi¢ application, permit 

us to show you why these outstanding offset 
Write today presses are your best choice. Check the features 
itelg one by one, and we are sure that you too, will 
agree that these are truly the ultimate in offset 
equipment. We would be happy to arrange a 
demonstration at a plant near you! 


descriptive 


literature! 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


1135 Reedsdale St., Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 


In Canada: 
SEARS LIMITED ¢ 253 Spadina Road * Toronto 4, Ontario 
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THAT'S FAST SERVICE! 
WE ORDERED THIS PAPER 
ONLY LAST NIGHT. 





ms = : 











When you need paper in a hurry, call your 
Hammermill Merchant. Getting you the paper you 
want, when you want it, is only part of his service 
to you. Besides, your Hammermill Merchant can 


help you choose the right paper for every job, make 3 Ny (vy) [EIR M4 l] ll Q 


dummies and assist you in many other ways. 


Call your Hammermill Merchant the next time PA\PIERS 


you want fast service, or any paper help. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania 


For the best in Paper, and the best in Service...call your Hammermill Merchant 








GEVAERT 


Copyline film... 
for precise, | 
economical reproduction 


Gevaert CoPYLINE is the film spe- 
cifically designed to give you precise 
reproduction at low cost. Because 
of its extremely contrasty orthochro- 
matic emulsion, it is particularly 
suited to the detailed reproduction 
of engineering drawings, tracings 
and routine offset work by camera 
or contact, COPYLINE’s light matte 
surface makes it simple to use any 
retouching procedure. There’s no 
problem with minor miscalcula- 


tions, either, because COPYLINE’s 
latitude forgives and forgets. For 
scalpel-sharp reproduction, 
excellent contrast, fast and flat 
drying, get COPYLINE. 

Litholine O 82p Film—maximum 
contrast, highest sensitivity, latitude 
and resolving power. Polystyrene 
base for utmost stability. 

O 81 Litholine Ortho—0.003” thick; 
thin base for line or screen positives 
and negatives. 


0 82 Litholine Ortho—in regular 
base, same emulsion—0.006” thick. 


P 23 Film—a fast panchromatic 
emulsion. Long gradation, wide lati- 
tude in exposure and development. 
Ideal for color separation work. 


Graphic P 2 Plate—for making 
separation negatives from color 
transparencies or copy. Same photo- 
graphic characteristics as P 23 film. 


THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 


321 West S4th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


District Offices: Lincolnwood, Ill. (Chicago) - Los Angeles - 
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Dallas - Denver + San Francisco 
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new 
low rates 





with 
_ eager- 
beaver 
service! 











Big news for printed matter shippers and consignees 


When you ship printed matter via Railway Express, you—or your customer—can 
now get the benefit of new low rates on a shipment or shipments with total weight 
of 1000 Ibs. or more on any one pickup. You can ship to as many destinations—as 
many ‘different consignees—as you wish. 





For example, under old rates, shipping 10 packages with a combined weight 
amounting to 1235 pounds from Philadelphia to 10 destinations throughout 
the country would have cost $180.94. Under new rates—only $132.73! Saving: 
$48.21 or 26.6%. Greater savings will result on shipment aggregations of ; 
2500 Ibs. and over. And you can ship charges prepaid or collect. SEE 





RAIL - AIR « SEA 


We’re busy as beavers putting into effect new incentive rates to solve your “small 
HIGHWAY 


shipment problems.” Next time you order or ship, specify Railway Express. 
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if you eat at 6 or dine at 8... 


YOU CAN OPERATE A CRAFTSMAN 


A Craftsman photo-lith Layout Line-up 
Table is a fine precision instrument, yet 
it can be used with ease. There is no 
complicated mechanism . . . just two dials 
... one for each straightedge. These dials, 
graduated to 64ths, make it a simple 
matter to get accuracy both vertically 
or horizontally. 


The Craftsman Line-up Table has a 


There’s one to fit your needs! 
Write for complete details... NOW . 
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smooth easy action in every working part; 
the straightedges can be moved with slight 
pressure; the marking devices react to 
the touch of a finger. These things save 
time, give convenience and speed . . . and 
above all, enable the operator to work to 
hairline measurements. 

Craftsman Line-up Tables come in 
sizes up to 62” x 84". 





RAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP. 
psc River St., Waltham, Mass. 
Table. Please send complete information. 


NAME........... 


ComPAaANy... 


ADDRESG.......... 


NE-UP AND 


raftsmanesss 


REGISTER 


i We would like to know more about the Craftsman Line-up 
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Here at IDEAL 
fine lithography is our proudest product 


and here are the 


GREAT 
LITHOGRAPHIC ROLLERS 








that prove it! 








MASTERLITH 


The dean of lithographic rollers! For fine arts 
level work, our Masterlith vulcanized oil 
roller has no peer. It is the master craftsman’s 
choice for oil base inks. Is . . . and produces 
. «. quality to the Nth degree. Masterlith 
sets the standard for performance in 


lithographic rollers. 


LITHOCRAFT 


This rugged black synthetic is a real work 
horse! Stands up nobly with oil base and inks 
in the economy price range. For volume 
production plants, or those specializing in 
black and white or in metal decorating, 
Lithocraft is the ideal Ideal. 








GRAYTONE 


The practical gray synthetic which gives you 
many of the excellent qualities of vulcanized 
oil rollers plus greater speed capacity, 
longer life and easier care. Graytone is oil 
resistant to handle linseed oil and fast-set 
inks and those requiring dryers. Where 
clear, clean tones are a must, Graytone 


performs proudly! 


TANTONE 


Another great forward stride in synthetics! 
Tantone is today’s rollers for today’s ... and 
tomorrow's ... high speed presses and 

fast drying inks. Beautiful smooth distribution 
that captures full color values. AND gives 
you the superior cleanability that is the 

heart of fine lithography. 

















IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


2512 W. 24th St. 21-24 Thirty-ninth Avenue 6069-6073 Maywood Ave. 5238 Peachtree Road, NE 
Chicago 8, Ill. Long Island City 1, N. Y. Huntington Park, Cal. Chamblee, Ga. 
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THE 
HARDEST De 
IN THE BUSINESS | 


Iv’s a recognized fact among critical workers, Ansco Reprolith® Ortho Type B film produces 
hard, crisp dots that mean better reproduction in both line and half tone work. 


This superb emulsion is specifically designed to provide virtually perfect orthochromatic balance 
which gives superior response to filtration saving hours of handwork on negatives. 


When developed in Reprodol® Developer, Reprolith Ortho Type B produces images of maximum 
density and a base clarity of minimum opacity. Try this fine combination today. Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
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EDITORIALS 





Hot Cargo: Wait and See 
ELL, the ALA strike in San Francisco finally 


has ended, as reported in a bulletin in the 
February ML and presented more fully elsewhere 
in this issue. The long and costly work termination 
hurt both management and labor as it dragged on 
for more than two months. Thirteen litho firms, 
two trade shops and about 1,200 employes were 
affected. 

Those observing the battle from vantage points 
in other lithographic centers around the country 
for signs of what is to come in those areas, still have 
no definite word yet on whether the much discussed 
“hot cargo” clauses, included conditionally in the 
San Francisco contracts, will or will not get court 
approval at some level. The ultimate decision is 
not expected to come for many months. 

ALA spokesmen, in the heat of battle, declared 
they would take the issue “to the highest court” if 
necessary. Whether or not they will, remains to be 
seen. Meanwhile, “hot cargo” clauses (by which an 
employer agrees not to require his employes to 
handle materials from employers whom the union 
considers unfair, usually struck plants) may be 
pushed, at least on a conditional basis, in bargain- 
ing sessions in other cities. 


Know the Why of Costs 


HE proposal that lithographers should find out 

their true costs, then be sure to set prices which 
allow for these costs, plus an adequate markup, 
seems to us a bit short-sighted. 

Many a lithographer has done just that, only to 
find himself priced right out of competition. Is this 
because other firms in his area do not have a realis- 
tic idea of their costs? Yes, in many cases. And is 
it also because other firms are cutting prices? Cer- 
tainly, in some other cases. 
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But does the enlightened, cost-conscious lithog- 
rapher really have full justification for feeling he 
is the butt of other’s ignorance in such cases? Not 
necessarily, in our opinion, and that’s where our 
criticism of the “know your costs and charge for 
them” idea comes in. 

Seems to us the next logical step after finding 
out your costs is to justify them—making sure they 
really ought to be as high as they are. If inefficien- 
cies can be trimmed, wasteful operations elimin- 
ated and production streamlined all along the line, 
these jobs should be done first. Then, and only then, 
should prices be adjusted. 

In many instances, we would guess, prices would 
not need to be boosted, and if they did, there at least 
would be justification for the higher rates. 

Lithographers have every justification for ex- 
pecting to be compensated for their costs, with a 
reasonable profit added on, but only if there is a 
very good reason for costs being as high as they are. 

Perhaps the slogan should go something like this: 
“Know your costs, justify your costs, then, if neces- 
sary revise your prices. * 


FROMTHE 


Quote of the Month 


*There is a distinct difference between esti- 
mating and pricing . . . estimating is . . . the 
process of accurately determining the value of 
a specific job as it should be produced in the 
estimator’s plant . . . pricing is a function of 
top management, and may be based on many 
factors in addition to the figures given him by 
the estimator.,-—Edward W. Armstrong. (See 


page 41). 


MLL LU 
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AST month ML made a return 


trip to the shop of George Miller 
& Son, one of the few litho shops in 
the country still doing commercial 
lithography from stone. In an earlier 
visit (see April and May 1954 issues 
of ML) the staff had visited the shop 
at its 14th St. location in New York 
City. To see if litho from stone is 
still a going thing, the staff made a 
return visit to the shop, now located 
at 20 West 22nd St. 

Although George Miller no longer 
comes into the shop every day, his 
son Burr still operates the firm (with 
one other employe) carrying on the 


Steps in preparing a lithograph: (1) Artist Bert Goodman (left) and Burr 
Miller discuss artistic techniques used on the stone; (2) Mr. Goodman 
checks his drawing against the original sketch by means of a mirror, 














tradition started many years ago by 
his father. 

Until a few years ago the Miller 
shop operated only an ancient stone 
lithograph press on which were repro- 
duced the works of some of the coun- 
try’s best known artists. Now the 
operation has moved into the 20th 
century with the acquisition, a few 
years ago, of a Miehle 36 single-color 
press. However, the old stone method 
still retains a major position in the 
company’s business. 

While the number of artists who 
still work on stone has dwindled 


since the end of World War II, there 








Burr Miller storing a litho stone after use, in a rack 
at the rear of his shop. 


Stone 


has been a slight resurgence in the 
last couple of years. Mr. Miller 
showed the ML staff 40-50 books 
which contain handsome lithographs 
produced by his firm. Most were 
printed on a conventional press using 
transfers from stone to zinc press 
plates. Among regular customers of 
the shop is the George Macey Com- 
panies, Inc., many of whose Heritage 
Book Club and Limited Edition Vol- 
umes contain excellent artwork re- 
produced by the Miller plant. Among 
the special Burr Miller 
displayed are Lord Jim, The Brothers 
Karamazov and The Age of Fable. 


editions 


before turning it over to the lithographer; (3) Mr. Miller cleans excess 
wax and grease from the stone after etching it with a solution of nitric 
acid, gum arabic and water; (4) He applies a thin coat of water to the 
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Other publishers for whom the 
Millers have done work include Mac- 
millan Co., Doubleday & Co., Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., Viking Press, Inc., 

x and Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The special attractiveness of the 
stone transfer process is the fine half- 
tone quality which can be obtained 
because of the fine grain of the stone. 
Even the finest halftone screen would 
not match the reproduction. As Mr. 
Miller puts it “A litho stone is 
equivalent to a 1,000-screen job by 
conventional lithography.” 

Moving through the shop we were 
struck by the contrast between an- 





surface of the stone after it has been treated with gum arabic; (5) 
After rolling up the ink on another stone, Mr. Miller applies it to the 
drawing with a leather roller; (6) At the old hand press the stone is 


Age Revisited 


cient and modern. In one room stands 
the old stone press, while in an ad- 
joining room is the new Miehle. On 
an old table, litho stones are resur- 
faced by a hand grinding process. 
Sand of various grades is placed on 
a large litho stone and the stone to 
be resurfaced is then rubbed against 
it. Near this table is a storage rack 
for stones and a rack for press plates. 

Fortunately, during our visit, artist 
Bertram Goodman was in the shop 
working on a stone lithograph com- 
missioned by the American Artists 
Association. ML was thus able to see 
the entire process from artist to fin- 


ished reproduction in one afternoon 
Although Mr. Goodman’s stone was 
not run during ML’s visit, we watched 
him put the finishing touches on it, 
with the aid and advice of Burr 
Miller. 

Working before a bank of windows, 
which provide excellent north light, 
artist Goodman was carefully adding 
the heavier dark areas in his picture 
with liquified tusche applied by brush. 
He explained that the primary tools 
of the stone artist are a litho crayon 
and tusche, with assorted pens and 
brushes to apply them and a blade 
used to remove crayon and tusche for 
light shading. Occasionally a piece 
of silk is rubbed over an area to 
create a shadow effect. 

Using a pen with a flexible steel 
nib, he began to touch up the finer 
lines in his work to match his original 
sketch building being con- 
structed in midtown New York. In 


of a 


making a reproduction on stone, the 
artist transfers his original work, by 
hand, to the stone, while looking at it 
through a mirror, which reverses the 
image. During the course of the trans- 
fer he refers constantly to the origi- 
nal, through the mirror, thus making 
the copy as true a reproduction as 
possible. 

An important part of the service 
provided by George Miller & Son is 


covered with a sheet of paper, and stone and paper are rolled under a 
pressure block. Paper is usually a good grade of domestic stock, how- 
ever, a hand-made French paper is sometimes used. 
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The finished print is removed from the stone after being run through the press. The print 
will then be placed under a weighted blotter to dry. 


help and guidance available to the 
artist to insure that the lithograph 
will be a true reproduction of the 
artist’s picture. More than 200 artists 
have had their work lithographed by 
the company. George and Burr Miller 
are always available to instruct in 
the procedures of working on stone. 
Artist Grant Wood, with whom the 
elder Miller worked for years in re- 
producing on stone, was instructed in 
the process by Mr. Miller, although 
lithographer never met the artist in 
person. All their instructions were 
carried on by mail. 

Among the well-known artists who 
have worked with the firm are Stephen 
Dohanos, Jackson Pollack, Thomas 
Hart Benton, Diego Rivera, Leon 
Kroll and Arthur Davies. 

Althouzh lithographing from stone, 
especially artistic reproductions, is a 
highly specialized process, demanding 
much experience and ability, the 
prices charged by the company are 
very modest. The price, for example, 
for 10 prints, 10 x 14” in black and 
white, is $20. This includes use of 
the stone, working space, and instruc- 
tions and advice on preparation. As 
Burr Miller pointed out, while the 
cost to the company has tripled 
since World War II, the price charged 
the artist is only double that of the 
pre-war period. 

The paper used by Miller to make 
art prints today is very often a gooc 
grade of domestic stock. However, 
some artists still request a hand made 
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100 percent rag sheet from France, 
costing $1 a sheet. 

The corner of the shop in which the 
old press is kept reminds one of the 
shops, shown in pictures of the old 
days, when one sheet a minute, hand- 
pulled, was considered good produc- 
tion. Indeed, that is still top produc- 
tion speed for the press. 

On one side of the press is a bench 
on which is a stone and large leather 
covered roller, for rolling up the ink, 
before applying it to a stone, such as 
is frequently used in modern plants. 
Next to the ink roller is a pan of water 
and a sponge, a truly primitive damp- 
ening system. 

The press itself is about 75 years 
old, hand operated and simplicity it- 
self compared to present models. 

The stones are either gray or yel- 
low Bavarian limestone, which may 
A press sheet made from a zinc plate is com- 


pared with the original stone from which the 
plate was transferred. 





be resurfaced and used again an al- 
most unlimited number of times. The 
company has hundreds of these stones 
on hand in a storage area at the back 
of the shop and hence has no worry 
about supply. 

Occasionally there is a call for a 
re-run of a stone so most are stored. 
On the other hand, however, Mr. 
Miller is occasionally instructed to 
destroy a stone after a limited edition 
of signed prints has been made. In 
such cases he supplies a final proof 
of the print with a large “X” through 
it showing the surface of the mutilated 
stone. 


Prints made from stone are increas- 
ingly popular with many art collec- 
tors. A print from a limited edition 
by a prominent artist frequently com- 
mands a price of $75 to $100, some- 
times more. 

Stone lithography, among artists, 
enjoyed a period of great interest 
immediately after World War II. This 
interest slackened after 1949, reaching 
its ebb in 1953. Since then the process 
has had a slight resurgence, accord- 
ing to Burr Miller. The main problem 
seems to be, according to Mr. Good- 
man, that most artists, particularly 
the amateurs prefer a less expensive 
and painstaking medium. He pointed 
out that those who merely love to 
dabble, such as housewives, prefer to 
use oils and wood blocks, which are 
less expensive and allow a greater 
latitude for error. He quoted one 
housewife who exclaimed recently, 
“Wood blocks are so much more fun 
than mah jong!” 

In preparing a print, after the 
stone has been etched with acid, 
coated with gum arabic, and cleaned 
of excess crayon, tusche and wax, the 
process, in principle, is basically the 
same as any litho operation. A light 
coat of water is applied to the surface 
with a sponge and then a thin layer 
of ink is applied. A sheet is then laid 
over the stone and run under a pres- 
sure block by hand. After this the 
printed sheet is placed under a 
weighted blotter to dry. 

Another important operation at the 
company is lithographs transferred 
from stone to a zinc press plate. This 

(Continued on Page 143) 
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U. S., Gugler, McCandlish lithograph 


Winning Posters 


HREE lithographers were responsible for producing 

the top award winners in the 28th national competi- 
tion of the Outdoor Advertising Art sponsored by the 
Art Directors Club of Chicago. U. S. Printing & Litho- 
graph Co. lithographed the First Grand Award winner 
(Morton Salt) ; Gugler Lithograph Co., the second (Ford 
Motor Co.) and McCandlish Lithograph Co., the third 
(a Citizens Committee to Keep New York City Clean 
poster). Gugler was also among the top three winners 
last year. 

A jury of 18 art directors, agency and business execu- 
tives chose a Morton Salt poster for the second year in 
succession as the top winner in the competition. 

Announcement of the winners was made by Herbert 
S. Bull, president. ADCC, and executive art director, 
J. Walter Thompson Co., who reported that the nearly 


Gugler Lithograph Co. produced this Ford poster, which placed second. 
J. Walter Thompson Co. is the agency, Art Group, the artists, and Van 
Stith, art director. Citizens Committee poster won third award. J. Walter 


si 


This Morton Salt Company poster won First 
Grand Gold Medal Award at the 28th National 
Competition of Outdoor Advertising Art. Need- 
ham, Louis and Brorby, Inc. is the agency, 
Thomas R. Gorey, the artist, and Ralph Cowan, 
art director. Lithographed by U. S. Printing & 
Lithograph Co. 


1,000 designs submitted was the largest in the competi- 
tion history. The Morton Salt Co, poster was produced 
by Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., the Ford poster and 
the New York City poster by J. Walter Thompson Co. 
In addition to the three top awards, ihe jury selected 
first, second and third winners in a number of classifica- 
tions, including painted displays. Theo Hamm Brewing 
Co. received the first award in the Painted Bulletin 
classification, and Holly Sugar Co. captured first place 
in the Embellished Painted Bulletin classification. 
Commenting on the selections of this year’s jury, 
Frank Johnson, exhibit chairman, and executive art 
director, Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., said: “This 
years jury set its standards of judgment extremely 
high... These criteria were set in order to encourage 
more creative effort in outdoor design and provide in- 
spiration for future efforts in the outdoor medium.” 
Presentation of medals and citations will be made at 
an awards luncheon, March 24, at the Sheraton Hotel. 
Chicago, The prize-winning designs will appear in the 
1960 Outdoor Annual, to be published by Outdoor 
Advertising Inc., national sales organization for the 


medium.*% 


Thompson Co. is the agency, Al Murphy, the artist, and Bernard Owett, 
art director. McCandlish Lithograph Co. lithographed the poster. Jury of 
18 art directors chose the winners. 





“Abracadabra...” 
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RINT communication has made 


enormous progress since the war. 
For example, there has been a general 
rise in the quality of reproduction in 
newspapers, brochures, 
catalogues, packaging, etc. Evidence 
of this is easily found in a simple re- 
view of what is being done today as 


magazines, 


compared to what we were producing 
just a few years ago. 

We are not only doing things better 
—we are doing them faster—a lot 
faster. Last week, for instance, I at- 
tended some general review sessions 
which considered in detail the past 
and some of the problems and plans 
for the printing of Time and Life 
magazines in the future. Although I 
have been closely identified with the 
efforts that have been made to im- 
prove the production speeds and effi- 
ciencies of these publications over a 
period of years, I was amazed at the 
report that in respect of Life color 
printing, we are doing in 9 days 
today a bigger job than it took us 21 
days to do only 12 years ago. And, 
mind you, on the same presses that 
we had at that time. 

Also, I was impressed by a recent 
production job done for Sports Illus- 
trated. One of Sports Illustrated’s 
photographers took a color shot of a 
sports event in Boston. Just 34 hours 
later the film had been developed, en- 
gravings and plates had been made 
and the page was running on the 
presses in Chicago. 


From a talk given at a meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men. 
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There were a few roll-fed web ro- 
tary offset presses around before and 
right after the war but four-color 
web-offset printing was almost non- 
existent. Now eight-color web rotarys 
are springing up around the country 
like daisies in a pasture. Only a few 
years ago speeds of 200 to 300 feet 
per minute on this type of equipment 
was considered high speed produc- 
tion. Now these presses are being op- 
erated at 500’ and some of the new 
ones will be operated at 1,000’ per 
minute. 

Offset Quality 

And we should not fail to mention 
offset quality — there has been an 
enormous improvement in both web- 
and sheet-fed reproduction during the 
last 10 years, made possible by the 
new printing plates now available to 
the industry, the use of coated print- 
ing papers, better operation, crafts- 
manship, etc. 

The buyer for a large adver- 
tising agency said to me not long 
ago, “There is more four-color 
being produced offset in the U. S. 
today than by any other process.” 

It is hard to believe that the lith- 

ographic process has come this 

far in so short a time but I have 
no reason to doubt what he says. 

In Europe about 60 percent of all 
printing production is gravure. Its use 
is growing rapidly in the U. S. in cer- 
tain specialized fields such as Sunday 
supplements, catalogs, packaging, etc. 

There is a higher rate of activity 
and spending for product improve- 
ment and new product development 





going on in the field of print com- 
munication than at any time in its 
history. And it’s a good guess that 
more money has been spent by more 
capable people, with more tangible 
result, since the war than was spent in 
the entire history of the industry be- 
fore then. 

We are only beginning to witness 
the impact of this effort. And I don’t 
mind telling you that it represents 
one of my special enthusiasms. There 
is a need for better tools and better 
methods in the field of print com- 
munication but this is perhaps not so 
important as what innovation can do 
to help us grasp and capitalize on the 
great opportunity that lies ahead. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion that we are entering upon the 
period of greatest expansion in the 
history of print communications and 
we have almost everything working 
for us. 

Looking to the future, it is no news 
that people are having children like 
crazy and that population in the U. S. 
and throughout the world is growing 
by leaps and bounds. By 1970 there 
will be 212,000,000 of us in the U. S. 
This is an increase equivalent to 
adding to the Union two new states 
the size of New York. 

But numbers of people are not what 
excite me about the future in terms 
of increasing business and _ profits, 
jobs, etc. in our industry. 

You don’t have to be able 
either to read or write to under- 
stand and enjoy radio, TV or the 


movies. With us it’s different—to 
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understand what we're saying 
and be influenced by it you must 
have gone to school. Therefore, 
as we look to the future, what is 
happening in education seems 
more important than what is oc- 
curring in population. 

School and college enrollment is 
almost 47 million— up 50 percent in 
a decade, 80 percent since 1940. An- 
other nine million adults are being in- 
formally educated via extension and 
correspondence courses. The most re- 
markable growth has occurred in 
higher education. More than 51 mil- 
lion people—more than half the pop- 
ulation 15 or over—are high school 
graduates or are in high school today. 
Close to 12 million people are either 
college graduates or now in college. 

Over the next eleven years high 
school population is expected to in- 
crease 60 percent and college 85 per- 
cent. 

Yes! There are going to be a lot 
more of us better able to understand, 
enjoy and to be influenced by print- 
ing. And in addition to being much 
wiser, we are going to be much 
wealthier. 

Today there are 10 times as many 
men making $10,000 a year or more 
as there were in 1940. Real per capita 
incomes are increasing at the amazing 
rate of 20 percent per decade. It is 
estimated that by 1970, 63 million 
family units will have an income of 
$9,500 and within five decades it has 
been predicted that the average family 
income will be $11,000 a year (fig- 
ured in the purchasing power of to- 
day’s dollar). 

There will be more of us, better 
educated and wealthier tomorrow— 
and we will have more time to our- 
selves. The average American today 
has reduced his work week by almost 
nine percent compared to 1940 and 
every month he has two full days more 
of leisure time than he used to have. 
And he will double this, say the ex- 
perts, by 1965. (Not including time 
out for coffee breaks). 

People are making the most of their 
leisure time. America is booming cul- 
turally. Every year nowadays almost 
four times as many people as there are 
in all the New England States attend 
classical music concerts in this coun- 


try (35,000,000 of them). The paper 
edition of Homer’s Odyssey sold a 
half-million copies last year, and the 
market for art supplies has multiplied 
eight times in the last 20 years. 


What Do Statistics Mean? 

How do these statistics add up for 
us? What do they tell us about the 
future of our business, how it is going 
to change and how we must change 
with it? 

One thing is for sure. We are 
going to be dealing with more 
people who have a higher level of 
taste and judgment; people 
with different and more demand- 
ing standards of criticism. There 
will be a new and sharper im- 
patience with the second rate. 
There wiil be increasing refusal 
to pay attention (or anything 
else) to loud claims that are not 
backed up by superior perform- 
ance. 

This will not be lost on editors, 
publishers and especially advertisers 
in the big scramble for the “discre- 
tionary dollar’—a new phrase that 
has crept into the vernacular of the 
advertising fraternity which earmarks 
the dollars which are left over after 
the essential demands for food, shel- 








Author Fisher came to Print- 


ing Developments following a 
long association as manager of 
Time, Inc.’s well-known Spring- 
dale Laboratories’ graphic arts 
research operation. He has 
broad contact in the graphic arts 
industry in the U.S.and Europe 
and, in particular, its new de- 
velopment activities. 
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ter, clothing and the like have been 
met. It is estimated that discretion- 
ary spending has increased 381 per- 
cent since 1939. And it is expected to 
rise another 83 percent in the nexi 10 
years. 

Take an expanding population, add 
a higher level of taste and judgment, 
add to this an insatiable drive for a 
higher standard of living—abundance 
in everything — and the income to 
have it—then throw in a much more 
discerning and critical ability for 
choice and selection, and what do 
you have? It seems to me that you 
have the conditions that will send ad- 
vertising budgets into the strato- 
sphere. Advertising is the engine that 
pulls the whole train of cars in our in- 
dustry—without it we’re dead; with 
it we have prosperity. 

More people, with more money, 
with more leisure time will also buy 
for entertainment, education and en- 
joyment more of the products of our 
minds and hands. Add these two 
great demands together and you have 
the promise of the future—the tre- 
mendous market of tomorrow. 


Three Problems 

I mentioned that I had some wor- 
ries. They net out and may be sum- 
marized by saying that (1) we in the 
field of print communication are not 
making enough money, (2) some of 
the important people we serve are not 
making enough money, and (3) I am 
wondering if we are doing all we 
could do to make our service more at- 
tractive and thereby more salable and 
valuable to fully grasp and capitalize 
on our opportunity today and the tre- 
mendous market of tomorrow. 

We have some very big advantages 
over our major competition: radio and 
TV. Are we exploiting these advan- 
tages to the extent we could? Take 
the subject of reproduction quality— 
eye appeal. TV can’t approach us. 
We’ve made a lot of progress in im- 
proving quality. But can’t we make 
another big leap forward and don’t 
we have to make the effort to do it? 
Why then don’t we do it? We say, 
“Because it costs too much.” But is 
this the truth? Isn’t a lot of the reason 
found in the suggestion that we've 
just gotten set in our ways and don’t 
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want to make the effort to change? 

A poorly printed job hurts all of us. 
And just a little more attention to de- 
tail and insistence that the job be well 
done would produce an enormous im- 
provement and make our service more 
attractive. There are a number of or- 
ganizations that are trying to im- 
prove quality levels and standards in 
the industry and with some success. 
But these are small efforts, largely 
specialized—insufficiently financed. 

W hat we need, it seems to me, 
is an industry activity covering 
all forms of print communica- 
tion, set up not to police quality 
but to give good work and special 
effort important recognition and 
reward. 

People are impressed by things that 
are well done and done in good taste. 
How many Cadillacs do you think 
would have been sold if GM had ad- 
vertised them with handbills? 

And, on this same theme, I would 
also like to see an industry-organized 
and sponsored activity to sell the ad- 
vantages and benefits of print com- 
munication. We need to tell the 
people who want to “say things” to 
other people, more frequently, more 
forcefully and more convincingly, that 
print communication is the place to 
spend their money. 


Greater Flexibility 

Then there is the flexibility of our 
medium. All radio can do is talk from 
a box and TV is tied to another box 
with a fixed screen. The opportunities 
open to us are almost unlimited. The 
form and character of print communi- 
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PDI Scanner 


cation takes on almost endless variety 
in our hands. But doesn’t a lot of what 
we do take on a humdrum character 
and rigidly follow tradition? 

Print communication can not match 
or approach radio and TV for speed 
—the ability to make last minute 
changes, the ability to report on events 
as they happen. We have made a lot 
of progress during the last 15 years in 
doing things faster and we can and 
will make a lot more. What needs to 
be kept foremost in mind is that we 
live in an age of speed where doing 
things a lot faster is now the normal 
expectation and there is a need for us 
to make a special effort to increase 
the speed of our service. 

Let’s summarize. We have made a 
lot of progress since the war and 
progress in the right direction. We 
have a lot of things going for us that 
individually and collectively will enor- 
mously expand the opportunity and 
promise of the future—I don’t be- 
lieve anyone has the foresight to say 
just how big that future will be. We 
are in the communication business— 
not in the arts and crafts. We are not 
making enough money and neither 
are a lot of people whom we serve and 
are important to us. We have some big 
advantages over our competition in 
the communications field; we need to 
exploit these advantages more fully 
through a willingness to apply more 
imagination and innovation to our 
thinking and efforts. 

PDI Scanner 

The PDI Color Scanner is an exam- 
ple of the new production concepts 
that are needed to put us out ahead 


and make us more competitive, and in 
talking about it I would like first to 
tell you what it isn’t and what it is. 

It isn’t a perfect machine—a pan- 
acea that solves all production prob- 
lems. It does not eliminate the need 
for expert color reproduction knowl- 
edge and experience. On the contrary 
it demands a higher level of it. In 
fact, our largest single problem in 
introducing the machine to the in- 
dustry is to raise the level of color 
reproduction knowledge and to 
achieve a suitable application of this 
knowledge. 

The Scanner isn’t limited to repro- 
duction from color transparency copy. 
Excellent results can be produced from 
all types of copy. 

What advantages are claimed for 
the Scanner and what support is there 
for these claims? 

First, let’s review its functions: 

1. It separates colors in the copy. 

2. It makes and applies the neces- 
sary masks to correct for defi- 
ciencies in the light reflecting 
properties of process color print- 
ing inks—applying one or more 
of such masks, to all practical 
effect, simultaneously. 

3. It applies unsharp masking if 
directed. 

4. It computes and applies under- 
color removal in all or any one 
of the printing elements. 

5. It computes a scientifically cor- 
rect black printer. 

6. It does all of these things at the 
speed of light— 186,000 miles 
per second. 

The Scanner performs these func- 
tions for one small area of the copy 
at a time—an area about the size of 
the point of a pin. 

The advantages and benefits to the 
final reproduction of the copy from 
this method are many. 

High on the list of these advantages 
is a cleaner, more precise separation 
of the colors in the copy, especially 
in the middletone and shadow areas. 
Frequently the Scanner “reaches in” 
and reproduces detail in these areas 
that cannot be seen in the copy with 
the naked eye. 

As the copy is scanned in a con- 
tinuous process, but in practical effect 


(Continued on Page 143) 
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Ten speakers on the program as 


SGAA Plans Natchez Meeting | 


FULL program of speakers on 
a wide variety of topics, an 
exhibition of fine printing and litho- 
graphing and several social events 
are planned for the 39th annual con- 
vention of the Southern Graphic 
Arts Association. The meeting is set 
for Natchez, Miss., April 21-23. 
Tom L. Ketchings, of Natchez, 
general chairman for the convention, 
reported that 10 leading printing 
executives are listed on the program 
for the meeting. Keynote speaker will 
be Walter F. McArdle, president of 
Printing Industry of America. 
Other speakers include Max B. E. 


Webber 


Clarkson, president, Master Printers 
Section, PIA; William H. Webber, 
executive director, Lithographic 
Technical Foundation; John T. Por- 
ter, sales manager, General Printing 
Equipment Div., American Type 
Founders; Edward J. Frey, technical 
representative, Printing Arts Re- 
search Laboratories; Walter E. Her- 
shey, sales engineer, Lanston Mono- 
type Co.; Albert T. Kuehn, sales 
development engineer, The Miehle 
Co., Division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter; 
and John H. Doesburg, Jr., general 
counsel, Master Printers Section, 


PIA. 


McArdle Cornay 





Appearing on the program from 
SGAA will be A. A. Wade, president; 
Harold W. Braun, Ist vice president; 
and Harold N. Cornay. 

The social program includes a trip 
through some of the noted ante- 
bellum homes in the city, a fish fry 
on Lake St. John, La., the annual 
awards luncheon and a special lunch- 
eon for the ladies at the Old Carriage 
House Tea Room. 

Charles E. Kennedy is executive 
secretary of SGAA. 

Further details of the program for 
the meeting in Natchez will be report- 
ed in the April ML. 


Doesburg 
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Good housekeeping committee at McCall Corp., Dayton, 0., meets regularly to discuss plant housekeeping in effort to reduce accidents. 


..«MecCall’s Proves Accidents Can Be Reduced 


a Corp., printers of na- 
tionally known magazines, dress 
patterns and a general line of com- 
mercial work, has good reason to be 
proud of its accident reducing record, 
rolled up in one of the nation’s largest 
printing and -lithographing plants at 
Dayton, O. McCall’s safety director, 
D. H. Grothaus, recently told ML all 
about the program. 

“We started getting serious about 
our safety program about six years 
ago,” he observed. “Our plant fre- 
quency rate at that time was 9.66— 
that is, 9.66 lost time accidents for 
every million man-hours worked. For 
the first nine months of 1959 the fre- 
quency rate was 1.44. This, we feel, 
is a good reduction over a six-year 
period.” 

“After we got a good start on our 
program, Mr. Grothaus continued, 
“we worked for one year, from March 
1, 1956 to February 28, 1957, a total 
of 1,807,638 man-hours, without a lost 
time accident to any of about 800 men 
in all our pressrooms—ofiset, letter- 
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By H. H. Slawson 


Chicago Correspondent 


press, McKee, multi-color, Redbook- 
Digest (web-offset) and job.” 

The safety setup, he said, is not 
limited to the pressrooms but extends 
to all other plant departments—com- 
posing, electrotyping, foundry, bind- 
ery, mailing, subscription, mainte- 
nance, the pattern division and the 
general offices. About 4,200 persons 
are employed at the Dayton plant. 


D. H. Grothaus 





How was this remarkable record 
made? Chiefly, it would appear, by 
first educating employes to think 
about what they should not do if 
they didn’t want to get hurt. After 
that it was largely a “do-it-yourself” 
matter, he implied. 

Prominently posted on each of the 
66 letterpress and offset presses in 
the plant is this message: 

“To All Pressmen and Crews: No 
one person can be a policeman and 
do any good in preventing accidents. 
It is up to each press crew to keep 
safety rules and practice them on each 
individual press. No pressman need 
keep anyone on his press who will not 
conform to all the rules set up for 
general safe practices.” 


: 10 Safety Rules 
There are 10 safety rules, as fol- 
lows: 


1. No plates, rollers, carriage steel, 
steam drums or water rollers are to 
be wiped or cleaned while the press 
is in motion. 
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2. Do not reach into press unless 
safety button is on ‘Safe.’ 

3. No one on a press should be al- 
lowed to work wearing an identifica- 
tion bracelet, ring or wrist watch. 

4. Sleeves may never be rolled up. 
They should be either down to the 
wrist and buttoned or cut off above 
the elbow. 

5. Guards must be in place at all 
times when running, only to be moved 
when cleaning or removing bad ball- 
ups. 

6. Keep oil and grease off decks 
and floors. 

7. Do not try to lift something with 
which you should have help. 

8. Wear goggles when blowing out 
cylinders and folders. 

9. Deposit all greasy and dirty rags 
in safety container. 

10. Horse play will not be tolerated 
at any time. Better be sober than 
sorry. 

In promoting the plant safety pro- 
gram, Mr. Grothaus explained, reg- 
ular meetings are held with depart- 
ment heads and assistants to discuss 
particular practices in use that need 
improvement or adjustment to reduce 
hazards. When agreement is reached 
on any changes deemed advisable, 
memos are sent to those directly con- 
cerned. He mentioned, also, that no 
opportunity is overlooked to include 
a word about anybody who has done 
something outstanding on safety in 
his area. 


Three safety scenes at McCall’s: Left: Eye test is given to new employe 
at the company. Center: Screens protect pressmen from injuries to 
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McCall’s medical report 


The safety director and supervisors 
get together frequently for intimate 
discussion or precautions. The super- 
visors then talk with foremen and 
other key shop personnel until the 
message gets right down to the in- 
dividual worker. 

One highly important feature of 
the safety setup is the good house- 
keeping committee, whose interests 
and activities are based on the prin- 
ciple that a well-kept plant is a safe 
place in which to work. 

In general, this committee, at its 
regular monthly meetings, discusses 
hazardous conditions turned up in 


the frequent inspections its members 





make of all departments. As part of 
its duties, the committee studies and 
recommends patterns for pedestrian 
and truck traffic areas. 

The minutes of a recent meeting, 
which M. L. was privileged to ex- 
amine, indicate that there was some 
healthy self-examination and criti- 
cism of the housekeeping job being 
done. Quote: “Some areas have gone 
backward or have not kept pace with 
the general overall progress in the 
past few weeks.” More inspection 
trips were needed, it was agreed, with 
closer attention to scheduling them at 
times convenient for a representative 
of the department involved to accom- 
pany the inspectors. One committee- 
man, quoted at length in the minutes, 
had this to say on inspections: 

“They're good for supervision. 
They are guides that provide actual 
facts for the supervisors to point out 
to their people where their house- 
keeping practices have been lax. They 
foster interest in good housekeeping 
practices on the part of many people. 
The report, with the check-off system, 
enables supervisors to report back 
that the faults have been corrected.” 

Additional new presses were to be 
installed shortly and a drawing show- 
ing their location had been given thé 
committee so it could study and work 
out rearrangements of aisles for 
pedestrians and throughways for 
trucks and materials. The committee 


had also been requested to consider 


hands and arms. Right: Artificial respiration is practiced by a plant 
guard. Such programs have helped reduce accident rate. 








possible improvements in an aisle 
leading to an employe exit. To handle 
these two traffic matters a sub-com- 
mittee was appointed. 


The offset platemaking section has 
a guide for cameramen and plate- 
makers, with sections dealing with 
good housekeeping, fire prevention, 
handling of chemicals, handling of 
glass plates, operation of equipment, 
using carbon arc lamps, changing car- 
bons, vacuum printing frames, whirl- 
ers and fans. 

Every potential hazard has been 
recognized and appropriate “must” 
instructions provided. Nothing seems 
to be taken for granted, as, for in- 


stance, this (“elementary?”) rule: 


“In changing carbons, do not remove . 


with bare hands. Wear heat resistant 
gloves and use pliers.” 


Must Remind of Hazards 
For most experienced craftsmen, 


Mr. Grothaus concedes, it’s almost 
second nature to operate platemaking 
equipment safely. Still, there has to 
be a rule for the fellow who might 
fail to shut off the current before 
starting to change a carbon. He has 
to be reminded: “Do not look directly 
into arc lamp,” (because of the ultra 
violet light.) And he must be told 
“Make sure spring operated vacuum 
frames are securely locked in place 
when being used.” And told, too, “Do 
not use hands to stop whirler.” And, 
“Do not leave tools or other objects 
in whirlers.” 

Not all the rules are of a negative 
nature—for instance: “When coating 
large plates keep your balance by 
placing one hand on tub to support 
yourself.” On handling of chemicals 
there’s this: “Treat all chemicals with 
reasonable precaution. Do not eat or 
smoke while handling them. If chem- 
icals are spilled on clothing, wash im- 
mediately. Make certain that all chem- 
icals are in their proper place in 
proper containers.” 

Accident prevention and safety edu- 
cation at McCall’s begin in the em- 
ployment office, where all job ap- 
plicants receive a careful analysis to 
determine whether they are physically 
qualified for the job. Then the medi- 


cal department gives accepted appli- 
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cants a head-to-toe physical examina- 
tion which gives complete assurance 
that nobody is assigned to a job for 
which he is physically unfit. 

Before starting work, each begin- 
ner receives a “Safety Manual For 
Employes,” whose 14 pages of text, 
reinforced with lively cartoons, out- 
line general safety rules. “Safety is no 
accident” is the concluding thought. 
The monthly employe publication, 
McCall Spirit, also devotes attention 
to maintenance of good safety habits. 
Valuable ideas regularly turn up 
through the employe suggestion sys- 
tem. 

A well equipped hospital is main- 
tained with nurses on full time duty 
24 hours a day and seven days a 
week when required. A doctor spends 
two hours each day at the plant, and 
is on call at other times. 


In any safety program, a thorough 
investigation of every accident, no 
matter how minor, is highly impor- 
tant, Mr. Grothaus said. To help, a 
form in triplicate is filled in at the 
hospital. Mr. Grothaus gets the ori- 
ginal for his personal follow-up in- 
vestigation. The second goes to the 
injured man’s foreman and the third 
remains with the hospital file on the 
injured person. A detailed monthly 
report re-caps these accident reports. 

Mr. Grothaus has no difficulty in 
getting the support of top manage- 
ment for all his efforts to make the 
Dayton plant a safe working place. 
Everybody, from Arthur B. Langlie, 
corporation president, right down to 
service employes, is thoroughly “sold” 
on safety. Always foremost is the 
humanitarian attitude toward acci- 
dent prevention. But there is also 
another compelling reason for safety 
with strong appeal to the good busi- 
ness instincts of any hard headed 
industrialist anywhere. 

Besides the suffering of the injured 
employe, the loss of income and incon- 
venience are recognized. Accidents 
can make a considerable dent in the 
annual profit picture and this explains 
why the McCall Corp., in common 
with enlightened industrialists every- 
where, no longer feel complacent 
about accidents. They just can’t af- 
ford to, Mr. Grothaus remarked. 





President Langlie is prominent in 
activities of the National Safety 
Council. At the 1959 Safety Congress 
in Chicago he served as chairman of 
the Council’s religious activities sec- 
tion, whose purpose is to enlist cler- 
gymen of all denominations in the 
cause of safety. 

Mr. Grothaus has been with the 
company for 35 years and has di- 
rected the accident prevention pro- 
gram for six years. For more than a 
decade he has participated in the pro- 
gram of the Safety Council’s printing 
and publishing section and at last 
fall’s meeting he was elected general 
chairman of the section for the 1959- 
60 term. 

Mr. Grothaus plays a big part in 
the annual Miami Valley Safety Con- 
ference, covering all industries in the 
area. 


Never Dull or Uninteresting 
Considering that safety may in- 


volve anything from a finger nail to 
a human life, Mr. Grothaus maintains 
that accident prevention can never be 
dull, cold or uninteresting. In a re- 
cent pep talk at a plant safety meet- 
ing he revealed his strong feelings on 
this score. 

“Is safety dull?” he asked the 
supervisors seated before him. “Is it 
cold? Is it uninteresting? Well, some- 
time when you're helping carry one 
of your men, who has just had a 
major accident, off to the hospital, 
suppose you try to find out what’s 
on the fellow’s mind. Is he wondering 
how he is going to explain it to his 
wife? Is he worried about being 
maimed or marked for the rest of his 
life? Does he realize who was respon- 
sible for those injured fingers, that 
arm, that hand? 

“Tt may have been you, Mr. Super- 
visor, who was responsible for that 
accident. You never talked to him 
about safety. You never told him 
about the hazards on his job and how 
to handle them. Maybe, when the 
fellow gets back to work, that’s going 
to bother you. If it doesn’t, it should.” 

It’s this attitude of genuine con- 
cern for every worker in the McCall 
plant that helps to explain why in six 
years the accident frequency rate has 
dropped drastically! * 
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An equation for lithographers: 


Cost Rates + Business Judgment 


HE prime purpose of business is 

to make sales and make a profit, 
but in doing so remember there is 
nothing sacred about cost rates. 

Some time ago, a lithographer was 
complaining to me that one of his 
suppliers had spent thousands of dol- 
lars developing cost rates. The result 
is that every time he calls the sup- 
plier for a price, the quote is too 
high and he can’t buy from him any 
more. 

Your customer is not interested in 
what a job cost you. He is interested 
only in what it costs him. 

The lithographer admitted that 
maybe he was looking for a low price. 
But what disturbed him was the phone 
calls he was now getting from the 
supplier asking for loans so that the 
supplier could meet his payroll. It 
never was like that before the cost 
system was set up. He ought to throw 
out the cost system. 

Well, I don’t thirk the cost system 
was at fault. Perhaps it was the sup- 
plier’s lack of understanding of what 
was behind the information in the 
cost rates and how to use the tvol 
that had been placed in his hands. 
When the cost accountant hands you 
the folder containing his pearls of 
wisdom, it is a beautiful job; leath- 
erette folder; schedules and charts 
galore. However, you are interested 
in only one thing. What are the rates? 
It’s like when your accountant gives 
you your monthly financial statement, 
with all its supporting schedules and 
analyses. You also are interested in 


From a talk presented at a recent meeting 
of the Lithographic Division of the New 
York Employing Printers Association. 


= PROFITS 


By Theodore Willner 
New York 
Controller, Mercury Lithographing Corp. 


only one thing. What’s the figure on 
the bottom? If it’s a nice profit, 
you're happy; if it’s a loss, you want 
to know why. 

So you iook at the rates. If they 
are less than what you thought they 
cost you, don’t be happy. Give the 
statement back to the cost accountant. 
He has made a mistake. But if the 
rates are higher than those you have 
been using, they are probably right, 
and you want to know why. 

Now it’s your turn to get to work, 
to be the smart business man you 
think you are. How are you going 
to sell these rates? The chances are 
you can’t, if they are much higher 
than those you have been using. 


Double Selling Job: 

You now have a double selling job 
to do: 

1. Reduce your costs so that your 
rates will become more realistic. 

2. Revise your selling policy. 

Now let’s take the first item, “re- 
duction of costs.” I would have a 
meeting of my key personnel, both 
management, sales and shop, and lay 
my cards on the table. My key shop 
men would be there because they 
are very smart. If they are capable 
of knowing at the beginning of the 
day how many impressions their press 
will deliver at the end of the day, 
they are smarter than I am. They 
belong at the meeting. 

I would tell them that the rates 
are scientifically arrived at. In fact, 
I would wave the portfolio over my 
head a few times. This is it boys — 
I can’t get these prices—what are we 
going to do about it? Then I'd ex- 
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plain the three cost factors that cause 
the rates to be what they are: 

1. Percentace Propuctivity: If 
we can increase our productivity, we 
have more hours to sell. With more 
hours available to sell, divided into 
the operating costs, our hourly rates 
are less. Maybe now I can sell. 

Maybe some of our equipment 
must be replaced by more modern 
equipment capable of turning out 
more impressions per hour. After all, 
our cost rates are by the hour, but 
we sell impressions. Turn out more 
impressions per hour and we have, 
in effect, reduced our cost rate. I 
would stress the importance of co- 
ordination between the salesman, the 
estimator, the production department 
and the shop. The waste and cost due 
to poor instruction and transmission 
of information is unbelievable! 

2. Direct Costs. There isn’t much 
you can do about the payroll rates, 
fringe benefits, payroll taxes, depart- 
mental supplies, etc. However, main- 
tenance of equipment will help keep 
up that percentage of productive 
hours. 

3. OVERHEAD. Examination of the 
items included therein may result in 
reductions that could drop the hourly 
cost rates. As a rule, the men are 
surprised to learn that their time 
costs so much, that the cost of their 
hour’s work is two or three times the 
payroll costs; that a 14-hour of in- 
efficiency costs a lot of money. 

To the sales force, I would point 
out the need to maintain the sales 
level in all departments. or cost cen- 
ters. Running overtime in some cen- 
ters and having idle time in others 
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is costly. It is important that the 
salesmen be aware of the schedule 
load in the plant at all times. 
Certain classes of work are more 
profitable for your type of equipment 
than others. The sales force should 
direct their efforts along these lines. 
I firmly believe that this type of 
meeting in your shop will create an 
atmosphere in which your employes 
will want to do their part in helping 
out. It’s your job to see that this feel- 
ing lasts. 
Hours Available 


Now what about the lithographic 
plant owner? What approach should 
he take? I have intentionally omitted, 
until now, the fourth item which af- 
fects the cost rate. To me this is 
the most important factor of all. Jt 
is hours available for sale. This is 
the item to bear in mind when you 
are trying to sell to your customers. 

Your cost rates are computed on 
the basis that the number of men 
you have, the number of pieces of 
equipment and the number of shifts 
operating give you a certain number 
of hours available for sale. After sub- 
tracting an estimated number of 
hours for non-productive time, you 
should divide the remaining hours 
into the total operating costs to give 
you your hourly rates. 

Now what happens if, although the 
resultant hourly rate is non-competi- 
tive, you take the approach that, if 
this is what it cost, you are not going 
to sell below cost? The odds are 
your sales will drop. You may drop 
a shift or cut out the so-called costly 
overtime. Because you have fewer 
hours sold to divide into your oper- 
ating costs, your hourly cost rate 
will be higher than was set up in 
your accountants report. 

So when I read the cost account- 
ant’s report I would be aware of the 
need to keep those hours available 
for sale at a high level. I would ad- 
just the rates I feel are non-competi- 
tive to more realistic levels. I would 
recognize that overhead does not 
stand still as sales increase. A prop- 
erly developed expansion program 
and intelligent use of overtime and 
equipment should result in the basic 
truism that if I can sell more hours 
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OSHA 
Three important cost factors 
affect rates: 1. Percentage Pro- 
ductivity. 2. Direct Costs and 
3. Overhead. Also important are 
hours available to sell. 


RAHAT AT 
than were budgeted, the hourly cost 
rates will be lowered. 

In estimating a job, I would esti- 
mate based on the prices established 
by the budget. 

Then comes the question of mark- 
up. Most of the jobs run through a 
plant are based on the regular mark- 
up that has been established. How- 
ever, other conditions may exist, 
which will affect the 
mark-up: 


percentage 


Conditions Affecting Mark-up 

1. If it is a trade job, you have 
got to leave room for the trade cus- 
tomer’s mark-up. 

2. If your work load is low and 
you need the job, your mark-up may 
be lowered or forgotten, if you are 
meeting competition. 

3. If your schedule is loaded but 
you can squeeze in the job by run- 
ning overtime or an extra shift, you 
ask for a full mark-up. Furthermore, 
you try to get compensated for over- 
time. 

1. If the customer asks for special 
service or unreasonably fast delivery, 
try to charge for it. 

5. If the customer is slow pay but 
your finances are good and you can 
carry him, you try to charge for this 
service. There may be a chance your 


competitor can’t carry him. 

6. If the job calls for special serv- 
ices, such as a great deal of clerical 
time and record keeping, you are en- 
titled to get paid for this. 

For these and many other reasons, 
the final price charged on a particu- 
lar job may vary from your stand- 
ard mark-up. Please don’t let me con- 
vey to you the thought that I advo- 
cate price cutting and selling at a 
loss, or that developing cost rates is 
useless. In every instance that I have 
personality seen of firms that devel- 
oped their own cost rates, they 
showed substantial increases in profit. 

I would say that this increase was 
due to a combination of reasons: 


1. Management taking the ap- 
proach I have outlined in this discus- 
sion. 

2. The tightening of cost record 
keeping that is the natural outgrowth 
of developing cost rates. 

There are always a certain num- 
ber of jobs that are on a cost plus 
basis. It is amazing how many times 
not all costs on a job are included, 
so that the plus you add is really not 
a profit. 

I would like to leave you with this 
thought. The rates developed by the 
cost man are estimates based on your 
past experience. Normally, the only 
scientific exactness is the mathe- 
matics. Two and two always equals 
four. The cost rates should form 
the foundation for your selling but 
the profits are the result of your 
business judgment in applying these 
rates.*« 


Thecdore Willner 
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NE printing authority has de- 
scribed our industry as follows: 
“There are few lines of trade 

in which producers take the 

chances that printers do. The 
printer habitually takes orders 
for work that is of no use to any 
one but the man ordering, makes 

a price before he knows the cost, 

and usually waits for his pay. 

“His risk is added to by the 
practical impossibility of turn- 
ing out a large job without some 
errors, any of which may serve 
as a basis for a demand by the 
customer for a discount. 

“When trade customs demand 
that the printer take such 
chances, then he should estimate 
to protect himself by demanding 
a larger profit on the work that 
affords a profit.” 

Now, if this has a ring of truthful- 
ness, let me point out that it is taken 
from How to Make Money in the 
Printing Business, a book published 
in 1909! I assure you that the lot of 
the printer and lithographer, is not 
much different today than it was 50 
years ago when this was written. 
What was sound business practice at 
the turn of the century is still sound 
business practice today. 

I want to urge you to use good 
estimating in all your plants, but 
even more basic than that, I think, is 
a plea for the establishment of good 
sound budgeted hourly cost systems 
in plants where they are not already 


From an address delivered at the 27th 
. convention of the NAPL, Kansas 
ity. 


Lithographers: Learn the difference between 
Estimating and Pricing 


By Edward W. Armstrong 


McCormick-Armstrong Co., Inc. 








in use. Then many of the problems 
of bad estimating, or more specifically 
of inconsistent pricing, will be largely 
eliminated. 

We should now examine the exact 
role of the estimator — his relative 


position and duties in the company. 
On some occasions in the past | have 
been involved in discussions about 
where the estimator should perform 
his duties—in the sales department, 
in the production department, or as 
a separate function of management. 
The point I would like to make is 
that it doesn’t make any difference 
where the estimator is performing 
these functions, just so long as he is 
doing an honest and comprehensive 
job of estimating. By this I mean that 
it is the estimator’s responsibility to 
use the tools available to him—ac- 
curate hourly rates and standards es- 
tablished in the plant itself—to arrive 
at the actual value of a job under 
consideration, or as accurately as he 
is able to do with the specifications 
furnished to him. 

In making this honest appraisal of 
the value of any job, the estimator 
should not be influenced by the vagar- 
ies or idiosyncrasies of salesmen, nor 
should he tailor figures to fit equip- 
ment or processes not available in the 
plant. Neither should he really be 
concerned with whether or not spe- 
cific presses are busy or idle. 


Estimating Isn’t Pricing 

The reason that he should not be 
concerned with any of these factors is 
simply that there is a distinct differ- 
ence between estimating and pricing. 
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The difference is that estimat- 
ing is just that function which 
we have described—the process 
of accurately determining the 
value of a specific job as it 
should be produced in the es- 
timator’s plant, while on the 
other hand, pricing is a function 
of top management, and may be 
based on many factors in addi- 
tion to the figures given him by 
the estimator—such as the desir- 
ability of that particular job in 
the plant at that time, the com- 
petitive situation, sales problems, 
etc. 

The new PIA manual Managing 
Your Business declares that: 

“One of the causes of low 
profits in the printing and litho- 
graphing business is the prac- 
tice of confusing costs with sell- 
ing prices—attempting to juggle 
estimates to fit a preconceived 
idea of selling price. This is a 
sure road to low profits, or even 
substantial losses. 

“Costs are a fact, and selling 
prices are a policy. Don’t con- 
fuse the two.” 

If we recognize this difference be- 
tween estimating and pricing, and if 
we provide our estimator with sound 
budgeted hourly costs and standards 
established in the plant, he then is 
performing a function better iden- 
tified as job engineering. He becomes 
the first, and perhaps the best of the 
planners in your plant. In doing this 
job engineering, the estimator be- 
comes doubly valuable—first in that 
he provides top management and sales 
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with an accurate appraisal of the 
true value of any particular job, and 
second that his complete or long- 
hand estimate is of tremendous help 
to the planner, the purchaser and the 
scheduler when and if the job goes 
into production. 


Incidentally, if space permitted, 
I might have used this opportunity 
for a declaration of war by the “long- 
hand” estimators against the “price 
per thousand” estimators—the latter 
being those estimators who frequently 
ignore the details of specifications, 
and who contribute to the incon- 
sistencies and variations in the values 
of lithography. 


What Tools? 


But now, if we are going to at- 
tribute engineering capabilities to our 
estimator, what tools will we give 
him? I have already mentioned 
budgeted hourly costs and plant 
standards as being basic. Now we 
come to the matter of specifications, 
the least scientific and the most in- 
accurate of the tools with which the 
estimator must work. If anyone is to 
do a job of engineering, he can only 
be as accurate as the information 
provided to him. 

Let me remind you of what 
you learned in your mathematics 
courses in school with regard to 
significant figures. For example, 
let us add three figures together 
Say, 42 cents, $2 and “about 
$10.” Even if you intend to be ac- 
curate, the answer is not $12.42; 
but rather it is “about twelve 
dollars and a half,” because the 
least significant or the least ac- 
curate figure is “about $10.” 
From this we can see that the 
cost figures provided by the es- 
timator on any job can only be 
as accurate as the least accurate 
of the specifications provided to 
him by the salesman. 

To my way of thinking, it is poor 
estimating, poor management and 
even poor salesmanship to allow in- 
accurate specifications to be trans- 
formed into accurate price quotations 
down to the penny. 

To those of you who are salesmen 
I would say that if you want accurate 
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cost figures and if you want good 
sound prices, then “get the facts, 
man, just the facts!” 

What do the estimators themselves 
think about this matter of specifica- 
tions? I have taken the opportunity 
in the past few weeks to ask some 
of my estimator friends in plants 
other than ours, and I get reactions 
such as this. One says, “Specifica- 
tions are those things we get the 
least of.” And another reports, “As 
soon as the customer says, ‘I want a 
price,’ the salesman thinks his job is 
finished, jumps up and rushes back 
to the plant without bothering to get 
any of the specifications.” 


‘Before and After’ 
Another viewpoint, and one shared 
almost religiously by our estimator, 
is that the forgotten area of job speci- 
fications is that of wrapping, banding 
and shipping, and that the biggest 
uncertainity and possibility for error 
lies in that good old bugaboo, “Art 
work furnished, ready for camera.” 
This would indicate to me that the 
largest possibility for a lithographer 
to lose his shirt, or to lose the job, 
lies in the “before and after”—the 
work done before he receives the job, 
and the knowledge of what to do with 
it after it is finished. If you will think 
about this, you will realize that it is 
true. Once we get a job into our plant 
we are on fairly solid ground, but it 
is those before and after intangibles 
that keep us hopping and guessing. 
Let us recognize the fact that speci- 
fications may be inadequate. Then 
let’s examine for a few moments the 
role that the job engineer can play 
for you in your sales effort, and just 
what are his abilities and his limita- 
tions. We all recognize the situation 
in which the customer and/or sales- 
man are asking for a price on 5,000, 
10,000, 25,000, 50,000, 100,000 and 
250,000 of a four-page, eight-page, 
12-page and 16-page booklet with 
cover and self cover on a variety of 
stocks, coated and uncoated. In this 
situation, the estimator cannot help 
but spend hours of time in filling 
reams of estimating forms. 
On the other hand, how many times 
have I seen in our plant some sales- 
man come in with what seems to him 


to be a very simple and reasonable 
request for an estimate on a job, 
only to receive in return a stack of 
estimate working forms large enough 
to fill a brief case. This material con- 
tains all of the figures and opinions 
of the estimator on this specific job, 
and I would refer to them as the “‘if’s, 
ands and buts.” The salesman thinks 
he has asked for the simplest of esti- 
mates but has failed to provide many 
of the essential specifications. 

In this case, if the estimator thor- 
oughly understands his proper role 
in the scheme of things as an esti- 
mator and not a pricer, he has quite 
naturally compensated for this lack 
of proper specifications by providing 
the necessary “if, ands and buts.” 
His efforts, however, are not wasted, 
because in doing this he is providing 
sufficient information to management 
to cover all contingencies, he is pro- 
viding a record of these contingen- 
cies to be available when the job is 
to be billed, and he is also protecting 
himself against some expert second- 
guessing. 

I would say that it is axiomatic that 
the less accurate the specifications, 
the more complicated is the estimate. 

Once it has been furnished this 
information by the estimator, I feel 
that top management which ignores 
these “ifs, ands and buts” when pric- 
ing or quoting a job, is further com- 
pounding the error if it ignores these 
factors when billing a job. I think 
you will agree that it may be just 
as difficult, or more difficult, to bill 
a job as it is to quote a job. In both 
cases it is necessary to rely on the 
“ifs, ands and buts” provided by the 
estimator. 

We see, therefore, that the thor- 
ough estimate prepared by a job en- 
gineer will provide information that 
will be a basis for sound planning by 
the production departments, and for 
sound pricing by management or 
the sales department. The planner, 
purchaser and scheduler will defi- 
nitely recognize this aid and make 
use of the information in performing 
their jobs. I would like to feel that 
management will also use this same 
thorough information as understand- 
ingly and reliably as they do the 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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A leader in graphic arts education 
declares that printing plants must 


GROW or MERGE 


or go out of business! 


HY should we be concerned 

about the 1970’s just at the 
moment we are entering the 1960's? 
We really needn’t be concerned if 
none of us plan to be around after 
the 1960’s; or if we do plan to be 
around, at least not be in the print- 
ing business. But if we are planning 
to be around, and in the graphic arts 
industry, then the 1960’s are simply 
a prelude, a period of change, a 
period of planning, setting and 
achieving goals which will lead to 
an entirely new phase in the histori- 
cal growth of the printing and pub- 
blishing industry. In the opinion of 
students of our industry, the 1960’s 
will be as important to us as were 
the decades ushered in by the years 
1550, 1880 and 1900. 


In a recent speech, Don H. Taylor, 
president of the New York Employ- 
ing Printers Association, and one of 
the outstanding scholars and leaders 
of our industry, said: 

“The fact is that at the end of 
the fabulous 1950’s — at the end 
of the rainbow of increasing 
sales —a large number of our 
firms have discovered not a pot 
of gold, but only that their 
equipment is 10 year older.” 

Dr. Taylor goes on to quote from 
a speech made by Edward Blank, his 
organization’s director of production 
management, who recently predicted 
that, “more technological changes 
will occur in our industry in the next 





From an address at a recent meeting of 
the Craftsmen Club of Binghamton, N. Y. 


By Samuel M. Burt 


Managing Director, Education Council 
of the Graphic Arts Industry 


15 years than have occurred in the 
last 500 years.” 

This, then is our second reality — 
the printing plant of the 1970’s will 
be as different from the printing 
plant of today as is the printing plant 
of today different from the days of 
Johann Gutenburg! 

What kind of plants will emerge 
during the next decade and pre- 
dominate in the 1970’s? We can 
already see much of the future in 
the trends already underway. During 
the 1960’s, these trends will be con- 
siderably accelerated, and by the 
1970’s will be firmly established. 


Grow or Fail 

The printing plant of the next two 
decades will be a _ well-managed 
plant; there will be fewer plants, and 
the average number of employes per 
plant will be much higher than it is 
today. We know this because we see 
it already beginning to happen. Many 
small and medium-size plants are 
either consolidating or merging with 
others, going out of business, or just 
holding on with small or no profit 
margins. 

The printing plant of today must 
either grow to stay in existence — 
or merge (which for purposes of 
our discussion is synonymous with 
growth), or go out of business! 

With growth will come the finan- 
cial ability to employ professional 
managerial personnel who will in 
turn exercise their talents in proper 
planning and execution of programs 
dealing with acquisition of efficient 
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equipment, efficient administrative 
and plant operations, and effective 
personnel programs — all designed to 
operate the plant and to produce and 
sell printing at a profit. Cost, of oper- 
ations will be reduced to the mini- 
mum in terms of meeting customer 
demands and maintaining standards 
of quality and quantity at every 
phase of the plant’s operation. To 
accomplish this, the professional man- 
agerial personnel will invest money 
in research, education and training, 
as well as in equipment and physical 
facilities. 

In the plant, we will find equip- 
ment of considerable complexity op- 
erated by electronic controls, gauges 
and charts. The pressman will not 
only be provided paper, ink, forms 
for producing a job—he will also 
be provided with instructions which 
might well include gauge readings 
for static electricity, humidity con- 
trol and ph of the paper in relation 
to the press, inks, etc.; pressures to 
be maintained at various points on 
the press; instrument readings to be 
maintained on a chart as to color, 
etc.; speed at which the press is to 
be operated, etc. And the same will 
be true in other departments of the 
plant. 

There is nothing fanciful in what 
I have postulated. What is fanciful 
is that the printing industry is so far 
behind other industries in this coun- 
try in terms of both technology and 
management. Many reasons have been 
advanced for this lag, and someday 
somebody will write a scholarly dis- 
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sertation on this subject. It would 
certainly help us to better understand 
the problems of the future of the 
printing industry, and perhaps to 
more easily solve them. Let it suffice 
to quote an apologist for our indus- 
try, who recently said: 

“The printing industry, despite 
its birth over 500 years ago, is 
in reality a child just going into 
its adolescence!” 

If this is true, there are a lot of 
printing plants which, like some 
adolescents might well be called 
juvenile delinquents! And, like juve- 
nile delinquents, society — and our 
industry —can well afford not to 
have them around! And yet, a book, 
just published for use by printers, 
entitled “Managing Your Business,” 
devotes only one chapter to person- 
nel management — and the last chap- 
ter at that. For 23 chapters, this book 
discusses setting up cost and produc- 
tion and sales records—the 24th 
chapter — the last and smallest chap- 
ter—concerns itself with people. 
The irony of this is that the author 
starts this chapter off with the state- 
ment, “people are your most impor- 
tant asset.” 


In all fairness to the author, he 
does refer several times in earlier 
chapters to this last chapter on 
people. Also, in fairness to the 
author, he is a realist— he knows 
printers and knows their preoccupa- 
tion with equipment, finances, build- 
ings, sales, production and record- 
keeping. Had he started the book 
with a chapter on “people” most of 
the printers who need the excellent 
advice he provides in the book would 
never read beyond the first page! The 
author was being realistic— but I 
am not less a realist when I state 
that the sooner printers put into 
operation the principles contained in 
those first 23 chapters, the sooner 
they can start solving the problem 
most basic to their continuing in 
business — the problem of the right 
kind of people in their plants! 


What kind of people will we need 
to manage these printing plants of 
the next two decades, to operate the 
equipment, and to sell the printed 
product produced? We have already 
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established the fact that we will need 
professional managerial personnel. 
Will we have enough such people? 
Where will they come from? Will we 
need more or fewer craftsmen — in- 
deed will we need craftsmen, as we 
know them today, at all? Will we 
need technical personnel? If so, from 
where will we obtain them and how 
will we train them? Will we need 
more or fewer unskilled personnel? 
Whatever our personnel needs may 
be, we must make some decisions 
involving people, and their education 
and training must take at least five, 
more probably ten, and most likely 
15 years before we begin to see any 
real results in terms of quantity; 
and longer in terms of quality. 

Even in Russia, they can’t decide 
one day that they need a certain type 
of trained personnel and have. that 
trained personnel available the next 
day. Human beings are not machines 
which can be manufactured or altered 
according to a master plan or master 
specifications. Russia may be able to 
achieve its manpower goals more 
quickly than we in the United States 
— but the Russians still have to work 
out five- and seven- and_ ten-year 
plans! 


Skilled Personnel Scarce 

College trained managerial person- 
nel for our industry are certainly in 
short supply today. Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology and Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology have consist- 
ently reported a minimum of six job 
openings for each of their graduates 
over a period of years. During the 
past 10 years, a number of other 
colleges throughout the United States 
have established four-year degree 
programs in printing management. 
Despite any reservations and ques- 
tions concerning their programs, we 
know that graduates from these col- 
leges are in demand.° But just as it 
began to appear as though there 
would be more and more colleges 
establishing additional programs for 
our industry, we learn that the tre- 
mendous influx of young people into 
college is causing college officials to 
reassess their programs and many 
colleges are considering the elimina- 
tion of specialized industry programs. 





Columbia University has already dis- 
continued its degree program in 
printing, and we have it on good 
authority that Carnegie is giving 
serious consideration to the discon- 
tinuance of its School of Printing 
Management. 

These moves have nothing to do 
with the need of our industry for 
college educated personnel — the 
moves are dictated by the evolution 
of the philosophy of higher educa- 
tion, This evolution is moving in the 
direction of colleges providing a gen- 
eral education during the four-year 
undergraduate program, and leaving 
specialized, professional education to 
the graduate schools. 

Thus, while for many years our 
industry looked to Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, and a few other col- 
leges, for its college prepared man- 
agement people, we now are faced 
with finding alternative solutions. 
Carnegie will doubtless continue to 
offer undergrate courses in printing 
management, but the printing indus- 
try must face up to the need for 
persuading Carnegie, Columbia and 
other colleges to offer graduate school 
programs in printing management. 

At the same time, we must in- 
tensify and expand our support of 
other colleges willing to offer under- 
graduate programs in printing man- 
agement to meet our 
needs in this field. 

And if the predictions as to the 


manpower 


greater and greater need for college 
educated personnel in our industry 
are correct, many of our larger plants 
will have to be prepared to employ 
general business administration and 
liberal arts college graduates and 
develop them, through executive in- 
plant training programs for the sales, 
managerial and other professional 
job openings in the plant. 

Thus, we come face-to-face 
with another reality of the 
1970’s. Either our industry acts 
as a whole, now, in its efforts 
to support and expand college 
level printing management edu- 
cation programs, or only those 
individual companies strong 
enough to act independently in 
this area of executive personnel 
development will obtain the kind 
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of managerial talent needed by 

a business to prosper and grow 

and remain in existence. 

Having briefly discussed programs 
to provide our industry’s need for 
college trained personnel, we come 
to the problem of what kind of people 
will we need in our plants to operate 
the kind of equipment and maintain 
the production and quality standards 
I described earlier. Can the kind of 
people we have been and are bring- 
ing into our plants as apprentices 
and craftsmen operate the new kinds 
of equipment and learn the new tech- 
niques and processes of the plants of 
the 1970's? 

Attempts to upgrade the skills of 
present day craftsmen are presently 
being made, and the reports I am re- 
ceiving indicate that if the “learner” 
is carefully selected for the training 
program, there is no problem. But 
shouldn’t we be bringing into our 
plants young people who were care- 
fully selected in the first place for 
their ability to adjust to new tech- 
niques and processes, to be able and 
willing to learn how to handle those 
new developments assuredly coming 
into our industry in the next two 
decades? 

Only a small handful of printing 
plants are even giving consideration 
to this problem today — much less 
doing something about it. And yet, 
if and when they get ready to install 
new equipment and new processes 
five or 10 years from now, they will 
find themselves faced with the prob- 
lem of attempting to retrain people 
who do not have the capacity nor 
the desire to be retrained. Modern 
industrial relations practices do not 
permit summary firing of these peo- 
ple — what will our employers do? 


Students Uninterested 

Let’s pause for a moment and take 
a look at the kind of people we are 
presently bringing into our industry. 
In study after study of occupational 
choices of academic high school 
seniors, we find none choosing the 
printing industry as their career! 

In a report by two eminent psy- 
chologists, published in 1959, cover- 
ing aptitudes, abilities, intelligence 
and intellectual background of 10,000 








people, they found that among the 
compositors and pressman_ repre- 
sented in their study, “the general 
intellectual composite was quite low 
...it appeared to be a group of 
rather limited family and educational 
background...” 

While I don’t believe this study 
has any validity or reliability in de- 
picting our compositors and press- 
men, as a whole, we must recognize 
that the report will have some impact 
on vocational guidance counselors 
and their attitudes in counselling 





“The printing plant of today 
must either grow to stay in ex- 
istence—or merge (which. . . 
is synonymous with growth) or 
go out of business!” 


DORE TAREE MRA A 


young people concerning our indus- 
try. 

In addition, we must recognize 
that the current aptitude tests being 
used by the United States Department 
of Labor in helping our industry 
select new employes use a minimum 
qualifying score well below the gen- 
eral average for the United States in 
a number of specific aptitudes. These 
minimum qualifying scores are based 
on studies of presently employed suc- 
cessful craftsmen! 

In all due fairness, however, let 
me point out that the average scores 
of presently employed successful 
craftsmen are somewhat above the 
average of the general population in 
intelligence, verbal aptitude, clerical 
perception, manual dexterity, spatial 
aptitude and form perception. 

Let us, if we can, hire our new 
employes only from among those 
applicants whose scores equal the 
average scores and not the minimum 
scores. This is the very minimum 
realistic thing we can do in trying 
to improve our manpower situation 
in getting ready to meet the other 
problems which will face our indus- 
try in the next two decades. 

The significance of the reports and 
studies I have cited is highlighted 
by the recent Seventh Educational 
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Graphic Arts Exposition held in New 
York City. Close to 250,000 people 
saw the new technological develop- 
ments which will have a tremendous 
impact on the type of people our 
industry must hire and train. During 
the Exposition, millions of dollars of 
new equipment was bought by print- 
ers and lithographers who saw the 
equipment being demonstrated. One 
of the reasons they bought this equip- 
ment, | am sure, is that, as they 
watched it operate, they saw the solu- 
tion to some of their production and 
sales problems. One of the things 
they didn’t realize, | am sure, is that 
this equipment was being operated 
by the best trained technicians and 
operators the equipment manufac- 
could find! But when the 
printer bought that equipment, he 
did not buy a man to go with it! ! 


turers 


Yet to what avail is new equipment, 
new techniques and new processes if 
we do not have the kind of manpower 
to make full and proper utilization 
of these new developments coming 
into our industry? 

It is 
people who only meet present mini- 


certain we cannot expect 
mum qualifying scores on aptitude 
tests, nor people without the intellec- 
tual capacity to adjust to new tech- 
niques or processes, nor people with- 
out a good educational background, 
to have the capacity and ability to 
operate the new types of equipment 
now being introduced into our plants. 

As pointed out by L. C. Shomo, 
president of the Education Council. 
“only the printer with the right kind 
of people in his plant can possibly 
have any advantage over his com- 
petitors. To think of retooling with 
new equipment, new products and 
new processes without giving con- 
sideration to the type of personnel 
needed as a result of this retooling 
is sheer folly.” 

And so we have another reality to 
face if we want to stay in business 
in the 1960's and 1970's. 

We must accept the fact that 
the millions of dollars we may 
spend on new equipment is 
meaningless—unless at the same 
time we are prepared to spend 


time, effort and money on 


obtaining people who have the 
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ability to operate this equip- 

ment. 

Will the people in our shops still 
be craftsmen as we understand the 
term today, or will they be machine 
operators— or something else? It 
really doesn’t make much difference 
what we call them as long as we 
have them available. The important 
thing is that we prepare now to have 
the kind of people we will need. 

Thus, in addition to our immediate 
concern about the manpower short- 
ages currently affecting our industry, 
and taking appropriate action to 
alleviate these shortages, we have 
the problem of determining what 
kind of people we will need for the 
plant of the immediate future — the 
plant which will have equipment 
which we can’t exactly describe and 
which will need people to perform 
jobs we aren’t sure we can define! 

This really isn’t as bad as it 
sounds because we already know 
some things about the kinds of skills 
which will be required. The skills 
seem to be somewhere between those 
of the craftsman and engineer, and 
have been defined by authorities as 
those of the “technician.” Interesting 
enough, there appears to be a need 
for two types of technicians in the 
modern, growing plant of today — 
the administrative technician and the 
production technician. 

The printing production technician, 
as described by authorities studying 
this matter, will work in the shop, 
utilizing a variety of instruments in- 
volved in determining and specifying 
quality control standards, register 
and humidity control, and will be re- 
sponsible for determining that the 
established standards for each job are 
being met. 

Depending on the size of the plant, 
the number of departments, and the 
number of employes involved, a 
printing plant may have one or more 
such technicians, or these technical 
responsibilities may be part of the 
front-line supervisor’s function. 

Regardless of the duties assigned 
him, he must constantly be mindful 
of the production problems involved 
in placing ink on paper, and must 
be prepared to specify the best way 
to do it; he must keep up-to-date on 
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new techniques and new materials; 
he must be cost-minded and aware of 
the best work-simplification proced- 
ures; he must be able to write in- 
structions and communicate verbally 
with the people in the shop. His 
records must. be accurate, and he 
must constantly study these records 
to be able to develop specific tech- 
niques and procedures for keeping 
production at a high level consistent 
with the quality demands of manage- 
ment. And he must be intimately 
familiar with the use of the many 
technical instruments available in the 
plant for judging and controlling 
quality, etc. 


Administrative Technician 

The printing administrative tech- 
nician is involved in the handling of 
tools and instruments concerned with 
such specific functions as estimating, 
cost control, production control, in- 
ventory control, traffic control and 
such other front office duties not 
concerned with the various profes- 
sions of accounting, sales, finance, 
personnel management, office man- 
agement, etc. 

Our printing administrative tech- 
nician knows how to specify and 
order paper, ink, plates, and other 
supplies connected with the produc- 
tion of a specific printing job. He is 
intimately familiar with the various 
printing production processes so as 
to be able to determine and specify 
which printing process to use for a 
specific job; he how to 
measure and scale copy; he knows 
production capacity of the various 
machines in the plant; he is able to 
use the slide rule and the various 
tables and charts to estimate time 
factors and costs of production for 
different types of printing jobs. He is 
able to figure out how much ink is 
needed for any particular job to be 
printed; he is able to use the PAR 
Tables of Printing Industry of 
America and PIA’s other texts. 

Incidentally, we can expect a num- 
ber of women to be employed in this 
category in our printing plants. If I 
had time, I would expand on the fact 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U,S. Department of Labor es- 
timates 50 percent of the new people 


knows 





to be employed in the next 10 years 
will be women. 

Here is another reality we must 
face—more of the administrative 
and executive personnel in our 
plants will be women. For more 
information, I refer you to my 
article on “Women in the 
Graphic Arts Industry,” which is 
contained in the Education Coun- 
cil’s booklet, “Executive and Pro- 
fessional Career Opportunities in 
the Printing and Publishing 
Industry.” 

Getting back to the printing tech- 
nician, this is certainly a new type 
of person in our printing plants, and 
there is a growing demand for them. 
Where can such people be obtained? 
Either by “pirating,” which offers 
little hope because there are presently 
so few printing technicians available, 
or by presently employed craftsmen 
going back to school, which also of- 
fers little hope, because there are 
only a few schools offering such 
programs, 

The schools that do offer such 
programs are known variously as 
junior colleges, community colleges, 
or technical institutes, and there are 
a few offering specific programs for 
printing technicians. These programs 
provide a two-year full-time post high 
school educativnal and training cur- 
riculum designed especially for tech- 
nicians in specific printing occupa- 
tional fields, as well as evening school 
programs for people employed in the 
industry. Only a few such programs 
exist. 


Recruitment—W hen? 

Now we come to a very basic 
question — when will we obtain the 
personnel for our plants of the 
1970’s? Now? During the 1960's? 
The 1970’s? The 1980’s? If we plan 
now for the personnel we know we 
will need, and start a program of 
action now with the school authori- 
ties at every level of our educational 
system, we will have the personnel 
we need as we need them. I must 
warn you, however, that the com- 
placency which most of our indus- 
try’s employers have shown towards 
their personnel management policies 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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Color Control Charts are used to predict how the job will look when run. 


Color Control Charts 


Ohio lithographer develops book showing 


black & color and two-color combinations 


ONTROL of process colors, so 

that the customer really gets a 
facsimile of his copy, is one of the 
most difficult jobs that a lithographer 
faces. In the past, color control was 
mostly a matter of guesswork, with 
results varying widely, as might be 
expected with such a procedure. 

In the past few years, however, a 
big advance has been made in quality 
control, as applied to reproduction 
of process color. There have been 
newly developed densitometers, sev- 
eral volumes devoted to color match- 
ing, and some important develop- 
ments emanating from the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation. 

This month comes news of an in- 
teresting new development, “Color 
Control Charts,” devised by the By- 
rum Lithographing Co., Inc., Colum- 
bus 16, O. The loose-leaf compendium 
uses 12 tones of standard screen tints 
and a solid, thereby obtaining 26 to 


28 monotones of color and 169 multi- 
color combinations on each page. 
Combinations of black and 32 popu- 
lar stock colors are shown on 32 
pages, and 27 additional pages are 
devoted to two-color combinations. 

Fifty-nine pages are printed on off- 
set stock; an identical 59 on enamel. 

On each page is printed the name 
of the ink manufacturer. Each color 
value—195 to a page—is coded to 
show the standard screen tint value 
used in making the plate. Holes are 
punched in the center of each group 
of four squares to facilitate viewing. 
On the preface pages are listed the 
trade names of all supplies used in 
producing the edition: the press 
name, packing data, speed, ink se- 
quence, etc., “in an effort to explain 
the standard supplies, equipment and 
conditions which should be obtain- 
able in almost any lithographic 
plant.” 
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M. C. Byrum, president of By- 
Chrome, advised ML that the charts 
“were produced under conditions that 
could be duplicated in almost any 
plant, so that the book would be use- 
ful to all lithographers.” 

This philosophy is in keeping with 
the feeling of LTF and other color 
research men that color matching 
guides are of little value — indeed 
may be misleading—if the standards 
they set forth cannot be duplicated 
with ease in the average litho shop. 

In commenting on efforts to achieve 
quality control in process work, Mr. 
Byrum paid his respects to the work 
done by J. Tom Morgan, Jr., of the 
Litho-Krome Co., Columbus, Ga., 
calling the latter’s work “most out- 
standingly successful.” 

In producing the color book, the 
Byrum Company used a “wipe-on” 
fine grain surface aluminum plate, 
with heat-set inks and techniques, ma- 
terials and equipment generally used 
in the trade. Mr. Byrum explained 
that “in our opinion, the colors can 
be matched with almost any surface 
plate, such as presensitized or fine 
grain zinc, but, of course, the charts 
would be of very doubtful value to 
any lithographer using deep-etch or 
positive-working presensitized plates.” 

The company reports that duo-tone 
effects can be very precisely pre- 
dicted, and facsimile color jobs can 
be obtained, by using the charts. 

In an incisive, and amusing, de- 
scription of the background of 
thought and work that preceded the 
charts, Mr. Byrum, a lithographer 
well known for developing useful de- 
vices for the litho plant, had this 
to say: 

“Color prediction, matching and 
control in the graphic arts has al- 
ways seemed to me more of an art 
than a science. We might flippantly 
comment that artists must be scarce 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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Kansas City Sells Itself 


By Mildred Weiler 


St. Louis Correspondent 


ITHOGRAPHERS and printers in 
Kansas City are reaping the ben- 
efits of the Printing Industries Asso- 
ciation’s advertising campaign which 
sells printing for all by placing the 
emphasis on the industrial advan- 
tages of Kansas City as a whole. 
Members are assessed to cover 
printing costs, and a five man com- 
mittee works out advertising ideas 
and layouts. 


One of the most effective pieces has 
been a lithographed brochure entitled 
“Get Ready for a Greater Tomorrow” 
which unfolds to a 35 x 45” aerial 
photo of Kansas City. Local PIA 
officials declare it “never hit the 
wastebasket stage.” It is displayed in 
virtually every office and factory on 
the Association’s 4,000-name mailing 
list. 

‘People Were Fascinated’ 


“People were fascinated with the 
idea that an industry would spend 
its money to. publicize a city,” says 
Burdette Yeo, executive secretary of 
the association,. “and as a result the 
mailing created a lot of good will 
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and favorable results for many.” A 
letter size space on back of the folder 
was used for a printed message aimed 
at PIA members. 

In addition to this mailing, mem- 
bers handled their own mailings to 
out of town accounts. The brochure 
was also sold to other industry 
groups. 

Based on the premise that the more 
impression an industry makes on 
civic leaders, the more it will in- 
fluence them to buy printing and 


Aerial map of Kansas City, lithographed on a 
35 x 45” sheet, is used to promote the city. 


lithographing at home, the PIA group 
also mailed a 16-page 84% x 11” 
booklet called “Here’s Why Industry 
Chooses Kansas City.” The printing 
industry story is presented modestly 
on the back cover of the colorful 
booklet. Balance of the space is used 
to proclaim the advantages of doing 
business in Kansas City. 


Advertising Series 


A recent series of advertisements 
which also focus attention on the city, 
with the printing industry message in 
low key, is part of the association’s 
joint advertising program. Reprints 
of the advertisements, which appear 
in the local chamber of commerce 
publication, are sold to industry mem- 
bers for insert mailing of their own. 

The local PIA association is one of 
the oldest in the country, having been 
established more than 50 years ago. 
Name of the association was changed 
from Graphic Arts Association to 
Printing Industries Association of 
Kansas City in January of last year. 

Officers of the association, who 
complete their terms this month, 
are William J. Smith, Smith-Grieves 
Printing Co., president; Carl W. 
Clark, Sr., Clark Printing Co., vice 
president; Richard M. Ong, Grimes- 
Joyce Printing Co., treasurer; and 
Burdette Yeo, executive secretary.* 


KANSAS CITY 


“PRINTING 





One of a series of advertisements developed by 
Printing Industries Association of Kansas City 
to promote the area as a fine place for in- 
dustry. Reprints were distributed by offset and 
letterpress members of the association. 


“What Kansas Oty makes... makes Kansas City” 
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than meets 


the eye 





New Kodalith Ortho Type 3 Emulsion now on glass plates 


A look at your camera work with this 
wide-latitude emulsion and your 
experienced eye tells you that this is 
the greatest improvement upon glass 
since Kodalith Ortho Plates. 

You'll see that this emulsion is ver- 
satile enough to handle any kind of 
copy, regardless of its contrast range. 
You'll see beautiful results, line 
or halftone. 

You'll see crisp, unveiled contrast 
... blacker line than ever... harder 
halftone dots... unsurpassed dot 
density. And Type 3 dot-etches better 
than any emulsion you’ve ever tried. 


Graphic Reproduction 
Sales Division 


The same good results no matter what 
you’re reproducing. 

But there’s more to Type 3 than 
meets the eye. 

Plate-after-plate Kodak uniformity, 
for instance. Uniformity that comes 
from stringent personal attention to 
quality-producing details. Uniformity 
you can’t see but which you know is 
in every Kodak emulsion, to give you 
consistently good results. Results you 
can predict today, tomorrow, next 
year—any time. 

Become familiar with Type 3 emul- 
sion, on plates or on a variety of film 


Text for this advertisement was set photographically. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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supports. The same good results on 
any support. You'll find Type 3 fits 
your techniques, eliminates guess- 
work, seems to cooperate with you 
more than other emulsions do—to give 
you fewer disappointments than you’ve 
ever had before. 

What base suits you best? Plates, 
any size, .060” to “6” thick. Stable 
PB, regular or thick. base. Ace- 
tate, reguiar or thin base. And 
these are only the 
beginning... 

Want a demonstration? 
Write: 
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Litho Schools 








Canada—Ryerson 
School of Graphic Arts, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Institute of Technology. 
50 Gould St., 


Chicago—Chicago Lithographic Institute, 1611 
W. Adams St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Cincinnati—Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Cleveland—Cleveland Lithographic Institute, 
Inc., 1120 Chester Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Houston — Univ. of Houston, Cullen Blvd., 
Houston 4. 

Los Angeles—Los Angeles Trade Technical 
Junior College, 1646 S. Olive St., Los An- 
geles 15, Calif. 


Minneapolis—Dunwoody Industrial _ Institute, 
818 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


Minneapolis Vocational High School, 1101 
Third Ave. South, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Nashville—Southern Institute of Graphic Arts, 
1514 South St., Nashville, Tenn. 

New York—New York Trade School. Litho- 
graphic Department, 312 East 67th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Manhattan School of Printing, 72 Warren 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Oklahoma—Oklahoma State Tech., 
Arts Dept., Okmulgee, Okla. 
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Institute of Technology 
Dept. of Publishing & Printing, 65 Plymouth 
Ave., South Rochester 8, N. Y. 


Pasadena—City College, 1570 E. Colorado St., 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Philadelphia — Murrell Dobbins Vocational 
School, 22nd and Lehigh, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh—Carnegie Institute of Technology 
School of Printing Management, Pittsburgh. 


San Francisco—City College of San Francisco. 
Ocean and Phelan Aves., Graphic Arts De- 
partment. 


St. Lovis—David Ranken, Jr., School of Me- 
chanical Trades, 4431 Finney St., St. Lovis 8, 
Mo. 


Vancouver—Clark College. 


West Virginia—W. Va. Institute of Technology. 
Montgomery, W. Va. 





Trade Directory 











Internat]. Assn. Ptg House Craftsmen 

P. E. Oldt, Exec. Sec’y. 

Room 307; 411 Oak St., Cincinnati 2. 
Lithographers and Printers National Association 
Oscar Whitehouse, Exec. Dir. 

1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash., D. C. 
Lithographic Tech. Foundation 

William H. Webber, Exec. Dir. 

131 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
National Assn. of Litho Clubs 

Raymond E. Geegh, Executive Secretary 
1915 33rd St., S.£., Wash. 20, D.C. 
National Assoc. of Photo-Lithographers 
Walter E. Soderstrom, Exec. V.P. 

317 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
National Metal Decorators Assoc., Inc. 
James G. Smith, Secretary 

P.O. Box 506, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Printing Industry of America 

Bernard J. Taymans, Mgr. 

5728 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Needs Information 
Dear Sir: 

I am seeking information on the follow- 
ing topics: quality control, color control on 
the press, color control instruments and 
lighting for color control. 

I wonder if you have published articles 
on any of these subjects. 

F.C. R. Rauchenstein, 
Cavanaugh Printing Co. 
St. Louis 

A number of tearsheets of articles on 
the first three topics have been sent, along 
with our reprint booklet “Masking and 
Color Separation.” Suggest you contact 
the Research & Engineering Council of 
the Graphic Arts, 5728 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington 15, D. C. for informa- 
tion on lighting for color control. R & E 
has done considerable work in that area. 
Editor. 





Looks Forward to ML 
Dear Sir: 
. - I look forward to Mopern Litn- 

OGRAPHY every month. A fine publication! 
R. J. Stachour, 
Lithocraft Co. 
Grundy Center, Ia. 

Doing Research Work 

Dear Sir: 

As a graduate student in the School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, I am 
doing special research in printing processes. 
Specifically, I am interested in the litho- 
graphic vs. letterpress processes in produc- 
tion of magazines. I would appreciate any 
information you may have concerning these 
two processes and their use in magazine 
production, wtih emphasis, of course, on the 
offset process. 

David Forsyth 
Northfield, Ill. 

Tearsheets of several pertinent articles 

have been sent.—Editor, 





Brevities 











Harrison-EscALLieR, year-old San 
Francisco lithographic platemaking 
firm, has moved to larger quarters at 
500 Sansome St. 

ca 

West Coast Printinc Co., Oak- 
land, Cal., has added two Chief 24 
offset presses. 

o 

KEHOE & Lau, Chicago, recently 

added a new Harris 20 x 26” single- 
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color offset press to facilities in their 
plant at 2429 Clybourn Ave. 
* 
Witu1am H. Omonunnpro has been 
appointed purchasing agent for Ro- 
senthal Paper Products Co., St. Louis. 
e 
Tuomas J. Rearpon has _ been 
elected treasurer of Lanston Indus- 
tries, Inc., Philadelphia. 
e 
Arnold R. Lundmark, 54, vice pres- 
ident of the Carl Gorr Printing Co., 
Chicago combination concern, died 
Jan. 18 in Evanston, IIl., following a 
heart attack, He had been a Chicago 
printer for 40, years. 
* 
Charles Wieland Retires 
Charles E. Wieland has retired as 
plant superintendent of Eureka Spe- 
cialty Printing Co., Scranton, Pa., 
after more than 45 years with the 
firm. He was succeeded by W. H. 
Mitchell, assistant plant superintend- 
ent. 
Mr. Wieland began his career with 
Eureka as a jogger boy in 1911. 





LTF Education, Annual and Research meetings, 
Hotel Conrad Hilton, Chicago, March 21-24. 


Inter-Society Color Council, 29th annual meet- 
ing, Philadelphia, Aprii 11-12. 


Web-Offset Section, PIA, annual meeting, Hotel 
Chase, St. Louis, April 20-22. 


Southern Graphic Arts Association, 39th an- 
nual convention, Hotel Eola, Natchez, Miss., 
April 21-23. 


Lithographers and Printers National Associa- 
tion, annual convention, Boca Raton Club, 
Boca Raton, Fla., April 25-28. 


National Association of Litho Clubs, 15th an- 
nual convention, Hotel Statler, Boston, May 


Technical Association of the Graphic Arts, 12th 
ae meeting, Washington, D. C., June 20- 


International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, annual convention, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Aug. 7-11. 


Printing Industry of America, 74th annual con- 
vention, Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., Oct. 24-27. 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
28th annual convention and exhibit, Hotel 
Conrad Hilton, Chicago, Oct. 5-8. 


National Metal Decorators Association, 26th 
annual convention, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oct. 17-19. 








Cecil, Baby... 
How about Tunning 
this job on SUPER- 
DUPER ,VELVET 

FINISH OFFSET? 


and that means 
ALLIED SOLAR OFFSET 


of course...its the utility 


sheet...prints right, 
priced right . 


Good thought, Jerome, 
but this job calls for 


THE BEST SHEET AT 


A MODERATE cost! 


ALLIED PAPER CQRPORATION 




















NO DOUBT ABOUT IT... 
Solar’s the utility sheet. It’s ideal for 


all types of job and commercial work. 


And remember, Solar has built-in 


production runability . .. means less 


feeding and handling problems. 
So try Solar Offset . . . find out for 
yourself—like Jerome did—why it’s 


the best sheet at a moderate price. 


LEADING MERCHANTS ACROSS THE COUNTRY NOW STOCK SOLAR OFFSET IN 
POPULAR SIZES AND WEIGHTS. CONTACT THE ONE NEAREST YOU. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Whitaker Paper Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Hubbs and Howe Paper Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Atwood Paper Company 
Berkshire Paper Company 
Midland Paper Company 
Hobart Paper Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Petrequin Paper Company 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Central Ohio Paper Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Southwestern Paper Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Dixon Paper Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Union Paper and Twine Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 
Hull Paper Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Carpenter Paper Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Houston Paper Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Indiana Paper Company 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 

Bermingham and Prosser Paper 
Company 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Butler Paper Company 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Rowland Paper Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Nackie Paper Company 
Standard Paper Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Butler Paper Company 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


Butler Paper Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Central Ohio Paper Company 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa Paper Company 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Butler Paper Company 


(This list is being expanded. If a merchant in your area is not listed, write Allied for full information.) 


ALLIED PAPER CORPORATION 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 








ALLIED ...A COMPLETE LINE OF PREFERRED 
PRINTING PAPERS 


COATED PAPERS 


Cellugloss Offset Enamel 


Celluprint Enamel 
Cellufold Offset Enamel 
Beet ercrut-¥ Gs Opet-beel:)| 
iGeshercout-VMmO)it\ciam Opet-beat)l 
Velour Enamel 

Velour Offset Enamel 
Cellufold: Litho C1S 
Cellugloss Litho C1S 
Imperial Litho C1S 
Monarch Litho C1S 
Comet Colored Enamel 


COLORCRAFT PAPERS 
Impulse Bond 

Influence Bond 

Impulse Offset 
Influence Offset 
Impulse Card & Cover 


UNCOATED OFFSET PAPERS 
Custom Offset 

Lithobulk Offset 

Solar Offset 

Forester Offset 


UNCOATED LETTERPRESS 
PAPERS : 

Typobulk Eggshell 

Climax EF & Eggshell 

Solar EF & Eggshell 

Forester EF & Eggshell 


DUPLICATING PAPERS 
Northbrook Bond 

Cova doles xere).am Diets) iter tree 
Koya dele) acto) am \y Bheelsve) 
Permaflex Ledger 


LIGHTWEIGHT PAPERS 
Cellupaque 

Imperial Bible 

British Opaque 











PRODUCTION 


Q: When making a press plate 
how can we compensate for excess ink 
pickup resulting in flat halftones? 


A: It is difficult to do this be- 
cause the amount of thickening or 
pickup varies from one job to an- 
other, or even from press to press. 
It is generally conceded that the off- 
set press prints fuller than the plate 
although at times a plate must be 
made over because it prints too 
sharply. Frequently, a pressman can 
manipulate makeready so as to print 
the plate fuller and avoid having it 
made over. This same procedure in 
reverse may save a plate that appears 
too full in the beginning. 

All things being equal, the print- 
ing of a smooth dot on a hard sur- 
face paper should compare in size 
and shape with the halftone dot on 
the plate. Any difference in the two 
can be caused by some defect in 
blanket, pressure, ink or fountain 
solution, etc. 


Reasons for Uneven Printing: 


1. Blankets 

1. The care and proper handling 
of the rubber blanket is most impor- 
tant. The cutting and squaring of 
blankets is important, for if the 
blanket is cut slightly on the bias, 
tension will not be the same over the 
entire area and uneven printing will 
result. 

2. Punching holes for blanket bars 
is often carelessly done. The holes 


CLINIC 


Reasons for Uneven Printing 


By Frank Arbolino 


Plant Superintendent 
Dexter Press, W. Nyack, N. Y. 


on the front end must correspond 
with the holes on the back end. 


3. Cleaning and handling the 
blanket is very important. Excess oil 
or greasy solvents when washing the 
blanket is the greatest offender, since 
it causes the rubber to swell. In addi- 
tion, the oil leaves a light halo 
around each dot as it is absorbed by 
the paper. This is usually referred 
to as a fatty print, because the dots 
look light or weak and the white 
paper between the dots shows a gray 
stain from the oil given off by the 
rubber. 

4. Blankets should have a good 
cloth backing to give a minimum of 
stretch when tightened to the cylin- 
der; otherwise a creeping condition 
will result and cause blur or heavy 
print. 


2. Pressure 

1. The print will look heavy and 
the three-quarter tones may look 
solid when the pressure is excessive 
between plate and blanket. 

2. Unevenness of blanket surface, 
because of swelling of parts of the 
blanket where a previous image ap- 
peared, may cause trouble. 

3. The cylinder may be out of bal- 
ance. Very often, in an effort to print 
with a kiss or minimum pressure be- 
tween blanket and paper of impres- 
sion cylinder, too much pressure is 
applied between plate and blanket. 
This results in a heavy print. It will 
also cause falling back or “weakness” 
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of the blanket. Adding pressure or 
tissue under the blanket is a tem- 
porary aid as there is an excess be- 
tween plate and blanket and not 
enough between paper and blanket. 

4. Now and then the plate cylinder 
diameter is reduced and blanket in- 
creased out of proportion, causing 
a heavy print or long dot. This is 
sometimes done intentionally to com- 
pensate for paper stretch. 


3. Inks 

1. In halftone printing, the use of 
a color that is too strong or opaque 
will cause heavy printing since the 
small dots in the highlights will 
appear too strong. When this hap- 
pens, the pressman is inclined ‘to run 
spare and thereby lose out in solids, 
making the entire print look flat and 
dull. 

2. The use of too much “long” 
varnish or drier may also tend to 
close the three-quarter or 80-90 per- 
cent tones, due to excessive drag or 
pull when the inking rollers pass over 
the image. 

3. Color relationship has a definite 
bearing on the appearance of the 
printed sheet. For example, when red 
halftones overprint the yellow, if the 
yellow leans toward chrome or 
orange, the red will appear full. The 
same would hold true when printing 
black, if the black and paper lean 
to the same shade...such as blue 
white paper and bluish-black ink. 
(Continued on Page 141) 
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printers... lithographers... 


TS SWAP IDEAS! 

















Stock earner No. 4! 

Pre-registering with clear plastic — In two- or three-color 
work, after the basic color is locked up, positioned and ready to print, 
an impression is made on clear plastic. After the first color is run off, 
this clear sheet is laid in exact position on the form and fastened to 
the chase with tape. The next color can then be registered by laying 
the clear plastic on the form. 


Peter Bawol, Shaw & Slavsky, Inc. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Stock earner No. 5! 
Tip for the top of an ink can—After the oiled 


sheet from the top of a new can of ink has been broken, 
the ink can be kept fresh with a piece of discarded plas- 
tic wrapping. Cut a circular piece of this plastic slightly 
larger than the circumference of the can and smooth it 
down on the surface of the ink. This will keep the ink 
from hardening and prevent a skin from forming on the 
surface. 

G. J. Mayfield, M and M Press 

Irvington, N. J. 


Stock earner No. 6! 
Small job cost-saver—When running relatively 


short runs of stationery letterheads on 

| small offset presses, the cost of a plate may 

' | be saved by burning two different letter- 

' ‘| heads on the same plate, as shown in the 
' 








LETTERHEAD ONE 


diagram. 


A. O. Vogel, teacher of Industrial Education, 
San Ramon Valley High School, 
San Ramon, California 











Send us your ideaS—vYou may earn a share of 
stock. Just write them out clearly and simply and send 
to Kimberly-Clark. Pictures or drawings that help ex- 
plain the idea are welcome. All items become the prop- 
erty of Kimberly-Clark. For each idea chosen to appear 
in subsequent national magazine ads, a share of 
Kimberly-Clark stock will be awarded to the sender. In 
case of similar contributions, only the first received will 
be eligible for the stock. Decisions of the judges are 
final. A total of eighteen shares will be awarded. 


Don’t delay ...send yours, today! 
Address: Idea Exchange Panel 
Dept. No. ML-30 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
Neenah, Wisconsin 





from Kimberly-Clark 
16-page booklet by famous typographer 
and calligrapher, R. Hunter Middleton 
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Facts about FONTANA by Kimberly-Clark 
to help printers save time and money! 


Quality — Fontana dull coated offset combines the long- 
run, uniform press performance of “regular offset” with 
the vivid reproduction and superior ink coverage of a 
coated stock. 
Economy— Fontana provides the same opacity in a 
607 weight that an uncoated offset has in a 704 weight 
—giving you a cost advantage in competitive bidding. 
Speed— Fontana is designed for long runs, maximum 
uniformity and ease ef drying. Its double-coated sur- 
face increases ink mileage, assists drying to reduce press 
time. Speeds folding operations. 

Kimberly-Clark’s complete line of printing papers 
includes: 


For letterpress: 
Hifect enamel 
Trufect enamel 
Multifect coated book 
Energy coated book 
For web offset: 
Lithoweb coated offset 
For offset: 
Prentice offset enamel 
Prentice velvet coated offset 
Prentice coated cover 
Lithofect offset enamel 
Shorewood coated offset 
Fontana dull coated offset 
Kimberly Opaque 


SWAP IDEAS WITH YOUR KIMBERLY-CLARK MERCHANT! 


Tell him your requirements and he will help you choose 
the right paper for the job. 


Kimberly Clark 


PRINTING PAPERS 





oS 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, DEPT. ML-30, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
Please send me my free copy of 
“Type and Its Relation to Paper.” 


NAME 
POSITION. 
FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS. 

CITY. ZONE STATE 
MY PAPER DISTRIBUTOR IS. 








































HE accompanying charts outline 

the filters and procedures used to 
produce a set of masks and separation 
negatives. The mask for the cyan 
printer separation is exposed through 
two orange No. 85B filters placed one 
on top the other. The yellow printer 
separation calls for a mask exposed 
through a green No. 58 filter. The 
magenta printer separation may re- 
quire a mask exposed partially 
through a red No. 25 and a blue No. 
47B filter. The black printer separa- 
tion can be exposed (1) by partial 
exposures through three filters and 
two masks or (2) by a single expo- 
sure through a special mask. 

In the case of the magenta printer 


By Edward Glauder 


Part 2 


separation, the mask can be given an 
additional exposure through the blue 
No. 47B filter. Doing this will correct 
for the magenta error that is in 
orange-yellow printing inks. With the 
best yellow inks, little magenta is 
present and a mask exposed only 
through the red No. 25 filter is satis- 
factory. 

You can tell whether or not the 
additional exposure through the 47B 
filter is needed by applying the “rule- 
of-three” to the megenta printer. The 
additional 47B exposure will be 
needed if the yellow and green patches 
in the negative are not as dense as 
the cyan and white patches. As men- 
tioned before, this is usually neces- 
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This graph shows the characteristic curves of the masks, i.e., densities of the original gray 
scale plotted against the gray scale on the mask. Under-exposure will bring the mask den- 
sities down onto the toe of the curve. It is usually found that to obtain a desirable toed 
mask, 1/10 of the exposure necessary to give a mask of .20 minimum density is necessary. 
This will produce a mask having an approximate minimum density of .10. 





Some Tips on Camera-Back Masking 


sary only when the yellow inks are 
slightly orange. Masks for transpar- 
encies ordinarily require this addi- 
tional 47B exposure because the yel- 
lows in transparencies are somewhat 
orange. 

With any single stage mask system 
for reflection copy, the 47 filter is 
recommended for the yellow separa- 
tion. Narrow band filters, such as the 
47B, will strengthen yellow but the 
combined mask and filter effect can 
weaken red and brown. 

Different brands of mask film vary 
somewhat in their color sensitivity. 
For this reason, it may be necessary 
to use different filters when making 
the masks. Usually, this involves only 
the filters used to make the mask for 
the cyan printer. We have found, for 
example, that two orange No. 85B 
filters are suitable for Kodak mask 
film while one accomplishes the same 
correction with du Pont mask film. 

If a split filter exposure is used for 
making any of the other masks, the 
ratio between these filters will also 
be different for different brand films. 


Screening 

If you are following LTF recom- 
mendations, you will be working with 
color patches that have been printed on 
the same kind of paper that will be 





Reprinted from Photographic Department 
Memo No. 1, Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation Research Progress. 
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used for the job. Each separation should 
be screened to match its own indi- 
vidual characteristics. In other words, 
the color patch in each separation that 
corresponds to the printing color for 
that separation should be used as the 
guide when the separation is screened. 

For example, when you screen the 
cyan printer, your check point for high- 
lights is the white patch and for solids, 
the cyan patch. Likewise, the check 
points for the magenta printer are the 
white patch and the magenta patch on 
the green filter separation. This den- 
sity range usually will be different on 
each of the separations. 

Until recently, it has been common 
to use color patches or color guides 
purchased outside the plant. These are 
accurate only when the guide’s ink and 
paper colors match those that will be 
used to print the job in the plant. 

If your color guides do not match 
the printed ink strengths which give 
gray balance, halftone screening should 
be judged only by the gray scale. 

You can make screened positives 
with the magenta contact screen and 
the usual standard procedures. We have 
found that you can get better separa- 
tions of the highlight tones if you do 
not use a flash exposure. 


Mask Curves 


A final word on mask characteristics. 
The shape of the mask curve, that is, 
whether it is toed or shouldered, will 
influence the effective contrast of the 
copy when it is color separated. Com- 
pared with a mask having all tones on 
the straight line portion of the curve, 
a toed mask is under-exposed. Its lower 
tones are crowded or compressed on the 
toe of the scale. Similarly, a shouldered 
mask is over-exposed. 

Its higher tones are compressed into 
the shoulder area of the curve. In 
camera-back masking, toed masks tend 
to decrease highlight contrast. Shoul- 
dered masks increase highlight contrast. 

Here is an interesting thing about 
sharply printed halftone tints of proc- 
ess inks on coated papers. When com- 
pared with a solid color area, the 
lighter the tint of the color, the greater 
its hue error and grayness. This means 
that a progressively higher mask cor- 

(Continued on Page 135) 


Table I MASKS 











’ Mask Filters Mask Requirements 
No. Printer (Arc Light Exposures) Approx. Min. Dens. 
1 Cyan Kodak Pan Masking Film Shouldered .20 
Two No. 85B 
Du Pont Pan Masking Film Shouldered .20 
One No. 85B 
2 Magenta For clean yellow ink, use Toed 10 


No. 25 only. For orange- 
yellow inks, add 47 or 47B 
filter exposure (approx.10%) 








3 Yellow No. 58 Toed 10 

4 Black Combined 44A and 22 Toed 10 
(Alternate With 1 f.c. at neg. 
method) carrier typical ex- 


posure for same size 





























is 5 min at f:11. 
Typical developers DK50 (1:1) Develop approx. 2-1/2 min. 
(Use these or equivalents) D76 Develop approx. 5 min. 
Table Il SEPARATIONS 
Printer Mask Filter Separation Characteristics 
Cyan 1 25 Min. density in solid black 


-50 (for all separations). 





Approx. range best suited 
Magenta 2 58 to screening processes is 
.50 to 1.70. Usually a range 





of 1.10 to 1.40 can be 
Yellow 3 47 handled easily by glass or 
contact screen. 





Black 2 58 Approx. exposure proportions 
3 25 through the 58, 25, and 47 
filters using Kodak film - 
3 47 6:3:2. For duPont film start 


with 2:1:2 proportions* 





Alternate 4 0 to Processed for the same time 
No. 8 as for,the other separations. 
Black (see 
text) 

















Typical developers: DK50,D-11, D76, or equivalents 








Exposure proportions are based on the exposure required to make the magenta printer mask 
using the No. 58 filter. Consider the 6:3:2 proportion mentioned in the separation table for 
making the black printer separation. Here, you would use the same exposure for the magenta 

rinter through the 58 filter and consider this time as 6. Exposure proportion through the 
No. 25 filter is 3 or 3/6 or one-half the time required for the magenta printer. Similarly, the 
exposure proportion through the 47 filter is 2 or 2/6 or one-third of the magenta printer's 
exposure. The purpose of the masks and the selection of mask percentages is to correct the 
color patches. However, mask percentages will change when different amounts: of iens flare 
from camera to camera alter the effective image contrast and require different over-all mask 
percentages. These mask ranges are therefore only an example obtained when good quality 
inks are used and lens flare is not excessive. 
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important current 


These abstracts of 
articles, patents, and books are compiled 
as a service of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc. They represent statements 
made by the authors and do not express 
the opinions of the abstractors or of the 


LTF. 


Since some of the abstracts are from 
abstract journals, LTF cannot furnish 
photostats of all of the original articles. 
If the title is marked with an asterisk (*), 
LTF has no further information than that 
contained in the abstract itself. Inquiries 
about these items should be sent direct to 
the source that is named. If you want copies 
of U.S. Patents, write direct to the Com- 
missioner of Patents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Send twenty-five cents for each patent de- 
sired. Make checks or money orders pay- 
able to “Treasurer of the United States.” 
British patents may be obtained for forty- 
five cents from the Patent Office, 25 South- 
ampton Buildings, London, W.C. 2, Eng- 
land, or as in the case with all foreign pat- 
ents, they may be obtained as photoprints 
from the U.S. Patent Office, Washington 
ye 


If the title of the abstract is not marked 
with an asterisk (*), LTF can supply 
photostats of the original article. NOTE: 
When placing orders for such photostats, 
































please give the COMPLETE description of 
article wanted—TITLE, AUTHOR, PUB- 
LICATION, and PAGE NUMBERS. When 
articles appear in LTF’s publication Re- 
search Progress as well as other publica- 
tions, Research Progress will be sent. The 
charge for copies of Research Progress is 
thirty cents to LTF members and one 
dollar to non-members plus three cents 
postage. The charge for photostats is 
$1.00 per page (check abstract for number 
of pages) plus three cents per page postage. 
Postage charge for orders from places other 
than Canada and the United States or its 
territories and possessions is ten cents per 
page of photostats or ten cents per copy of 
Research Progress. Orders from companies 
or individuals who are not members of LTF 
cannot be filled until payment is received. 
Orders with payment enclosed receive im- 
mediate attention. 

LTF also has mimeographed lists of (1) 
“Periodicals Abstracted by the Research 
Department” and (2) “Books of Interest 
to Lithographers.” These are available for 
tyenty-five cents each in coin or U.S. 
stamps. All inquiries concerning these lists 
and photostats of original articles (not 
marked with an asterisk) should be ad- 
dressed to: Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, Inc., Research Department, 1800 So. 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, IIl. 





Photography, Tone and Color 


Correction 


*Device FOR Viewrnc NEGATIVES AS 
Postrives. U.S. Patent 2,883,556. 250/213. 
5/31/56-4/21/59. D. H. Jenny and E. E. 
Loebner to RCA. Ansco Abstracts, Vol. 19, 
No. 6, June 1959, page 289. An electro- 
luminescent layer between two conductive 
coatings, energized by an alternating cur- 
rent, is quenched by infrared radiation 
transmitted through the negative trans- 
parency. The negative may be placed be- 
tween an infrared-radiating phosphor and 
the photo-conductor. 


Coton Work (10). Frank H. Smith. 
The Lithographer and Offset Printer, Vol. 
55, June-July, 1959, pp. 32, 34, 36, 3 pages. 
Integral mask negative color materials such 
as Ektacolor, Kodacolor and Icicolor are 
described. Their advantages for graphic 
arts use are cited as: 1. Color positive 
prints for customer approval and as a 
guide for retouchers. 2. Continuous tone 
separation positives with some correction 
can be made directly from the color nega- 
tive. 


ILLUMINATION IN THE GRAPHIC Arts. 
J. Halliday. The Litho-Printer, Vol. 2, No. 
7, July 1959, pp. 14, 17, 2 pages. Light 
sources for illuminating copy and for va- 
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rious printing down operations include arc, 
mercury vapor, tungsten, fluorescent and 
Xenon tubes, and now most recently, elec- 
tronic flash. Each is discussed in relation 
to the use requirements to which it is put. 


ELECTRONICS IN THE PrintTING INDUSTRY. 
H. W. Cox. Printing Technology, Vol. 3, 
No. 1, Sept. 1959, pp. 29-39, 11 pages 
(including discussion). The contributions 
of electronics to the printing industry are 
reviewed in relation to: illustration cor- 
rection (gamma control) leading to elec- 
tronic scanners and engravers; color cor- 
rection; photo-composing (typesetting) ; 
electrostatic printing; and character read- 
ing. The entire discussion is on an abstract 
basis with no reference to specific equip- 
ment by name. 


THe GAMMATRON: A MeEtHop oF De- 
VELOPMENT ControL. H. B. Archer. Print- 
ing Technology, Vol. 3, No. 1, Sept. 1959, 
pp. 41-53, 13 pages (including discussion) . 
The Gammatron is an automatic develop- 
ing machine which monitors the density 
of the photographic material during de- 
velopment and stops development auto- 
matically at any predetermined level, mak- 
ing degree of development independent of 
temperature, developer activity or emulsion 
contrast. The principle is explained and 
the results illustrated by graphs. A pro- 
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instrument is 
shown in perspective line drawing and 
some possible applications listed. 


duction prototype of the 


Tuinkinc Man’s SOLUTION TO THE “IM- 
POSSIBLE” Jos. John Pince. National Litho- 
grapher, Vol. 66, No. 9, Sept. 1959, pp. 
36-7, 134, 3 pages. A description of how 
planning the camera room end of the work 
on a short time limit job saved a great deal 
of time. Much of this planning was built 
around a register system using a jig for 
locations. 


Procepurss For CoLor Srrippinc. John 
M. Lupo, Jr. and Edward M. Whiting, Jr. 
Modern Lithography, Vol. 27, No. 9, pp. 
13-6, 161, 164, 169, 7 pages, Sept. 1959. 
Most important in color stripping is proper 
positioning for register. The most widely 
used of many procedures are discussed. 
Negative plates (surface or presensitized) 
and positive plates (deep-etch) are ex- 
plained. Procedures for color stripping for 
both types are given in some detail with 
the aid of very complete schematic dia- 
grams. Use of various materials such as 
goldenrod, Dinolith Stripping Base, Dino- 
blueline, and transparent adhesive tapes is 
explained. 


RepropucTION TO ACCURATE SIZE. Part 
1. CALCULATING THE Focat Lenertu. Frank 
H. Smith. Modern Lithography, Vol. 27, 
No. 9, Sept. 1959, pp. 55-6, 59, 164, 4 pages. 
Tests were given in a previous installment 
to check whether the chart furnished with 
the camera used a really accurate focal 
length for the lens. This installment carries 
on with the calculations which give the 
focal length of a lens to a high degree of 
accuracy. The illustrative procedures are 
carried out in some detail for the benefit 
of readers with less mathematical facility. 
The next step is the preparation of a 
camera chart using the focal length of 
lens as determined, for various values of 
scale percent. This is also carried out in 
example with considerable explanatory 
detail. 


Tires on Puooto Contact Work. Dick 
Arden. Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 31, No. 
9, Sept. 1959, pp. 94, 96, 100, 102, 4 pages. 
Author makes the specific suggestion that 
for contact negatives and positives a de- 
veloper of the type of Kodak D-72 or 
DuPont 53-D be used instead of the usual 
lith type developer. Addition of bromide 
or benzotriazole is recommended. Time is 
saved in exposure and development and 
quality is gained. How these advantages 
work out is explained in some detail. 


Wuat You SHoutp Know Asout Mac- 
NiFIERS. Part 2. (Conclusion). Axel Lund- 
bye. Gravure, Vol. 5, No. 9, Sept. 1959, pp. 
29-30, 32, 34. Common aberrations, rela- 
tively unimportant in low power glasses, 
become more important in higher power 
magnifiers. These aberrations are explained, 
and some of the effects illustrated. Dia- 
grams are given of various forms of mul- 
tiple lenses. Measuring magnifiers are dis- 
cussed and several built-in scales shown. 
A new development discussed briefly is the 
Bausch and Lomb pocket surface compara- 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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“SNORKEL” is what we call the Polar’s 
exclusive measuring scale, because it stands 
up like a. periscope. Works like a periscope, 
too: it’s connected directly to the back gauge 
and reflects the actual markings on the back 
gauge scale. No intermediate connections, no 
linkages, cables or wires, It simply can’t be 
inaccurate. Ever. ee 

And the markings — including a vernier 
scale down to 1/128”—are right at eye level. 
Large and clear: magnified five times and 
brightly lit. With the Snorkel, there’s no guess- 
work, no possibility of error. 

That’s also the reason for the LINE-O-LITE, 
another Polar first. A thin beam of light is 
projected between the clamp and the blade, 
falling across the stock and showing exactly 
where the knife will cut. Fast, error-free pro- 
duction. 

These are just two of Polar’s special fea- 
tures. Add the hydraulic clamp with infinitely 
variable pressure control, exclusive E|tromat 
auto-spacer, electromagnetic clutch and 
brake, electric-eye hand guards, simple oper- 
ation, high production and it’s obvious why 
Polar is the world leader with more than 1500 
cutters built and sold every year. Peak pro- 
duction like this brings lower unit costs — 
delivers Polar to you at substantial savings. 

Three sizes: 3142”, 42”, 57”—with hydrau- 
lic skid lifts available on the two larger models. 
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Phila. L. C. to Hear Talk on Binding 


DISCUSSION of binding tech- 

niques and problems will be of- 
fered at the March 28 meeting of the 
Philadelphia Litho Club. Philadel- 
phia binder Maurice Orloff will be 
the speaker. 

The meeting will be the second 
activity of the month for the club. 
Two days earlier, on March 26, the 
club will cooperate in the sponsor- 
ship of the 1960 Philadelphia Con- 
ference of the Graphic Arts Industry, 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, pre- 
sented by the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 

Vice president Harcke, filling in 
for president Russell Johnson, at the 
Feb. 22 meeting, announced plans for 
two club trips. The first, April 5, will 
be a visit, for members only, to the 
Curtis Publishing Co. plant at Sharon 
Hill, Pa. On May 11 the club will 
make an all-day trip to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, in Washington, 
D. C. The regular April meeting will 
be called “Chemical Night,” with 
Carl Harris, of Sinclair & Valentine, 
speaking. 

About 300 couples attended the 
annual ladies night party in the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, with dinner, 
entertainment and dancing featured. 

The usual big attendance turned 
out for the annual quiz night pro- 
gram on Feb. 22, with an almost all 
New York cast. Mr. Harcke mod- 
erated the panel, which included 
Louis J. Federmack, Barnes Press, 
camera; Philip Quartararo, Peter F. 
Mallon, plates; Theodore F. Maka- 
rius, Pope Gray, press; James G. 
Smith, McCutcheon Bros. & Quality, 
ink; and Charles W. Schmidt, S. D. 
Warren Co., paper. 

Following are some of the ques- 


tions, and the answers offered by 
the panelists: 

Q: Which masking method is best for 
direct halftone separations? 

FepERMACK: When starting from reflec- 
tion copy, I like to use camera-back. Koda- 
chromes usually are pre-masked, then put 
back in the camera or enlarger, where 
masks are made. 

Q: How should. a plate be prepared for 
storage after press run? 

QuartTaARARO: It should be inked well, 
gummed smoothly, then washed out. MaKa- 
rius: It sometimes helps to run a blank 
sheet at the end of the run, for each color; 
to see if the plate is really worth saving. 
Many are not. Paste this proof sheet on 
back of the plate, so pressman will know 
what to expect with a rerun. 

Q: How should fluorescent and gold inks 
be run? 

SmitH: These are not easy to handle. 
Generally, set the rollers very light, and 
run as much ink as possible. Two passes 
through the press often are necessary. 
(Other panelists and speakers from the 
floor suggested that a bronzer be used; 
that grainless plates often work well. All 
agreed that the problem is complex, al- 
though some few pressmen find the jobs 
quite easy.) 

Q: What are the various types of offset 
paper? What is blade coating? 

Scumiwpt: There are too many fuzzy 
terms used to describe paper. Every mill 
has a wide variety of sheets. Basically, 
the trend is toward more coating, because 
coating prints better than paper fibre. 
Machine coated on the mill is one type, 
double-coated (with coating applied off 
the machine) is another and triple-coated, 
using a chromium drum, is finest. Latter 
is called cast-coated. Blade coating is just 
another means to apply coating to the 
paper. 

Q: What is picking? 


Scumipt: There are three types: 1. 


Caused by specks of paper dust, 2. Actual 
picking, in which tacky ink pulls coating 
from sheet, and 3. “Pick-outs,” in which 
undissolved lumps of coating come off the 
sheet. Actual picking is rare. Dust is the 
biggest offender. 

Q: What is the cause of plate scratches 
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on very fine aluminum grained and grain- 
less plates? 

Maxarius: The stitching in molleton 
dampener covers sometimes causes these 
marks, Sand in the rollers also is a big 
cause. Tie-rods between rollers and plate 
should be cleaned periodically. While job 
is on press, check the rollers and damp- 
eners in the area of the scratches. Also 
check for caked ink at ends of rollers. 
(It was suggested from the floor that the 
addition of magnesium nitrate to the 
fountain sometimes helps prevent scratches 
from printing, and that plastic knives are 
better for press washup than steel, because 
there is less tendency to scratch.) 

Q: What is the bleach test, used for 
ink? 

Situ: This is used by inkmakers. One 
part of pigment is used with 20 parts of 
opaque white to show ink strength. Usu- 
ally more reliable than a draw-down with 
a reducer. 

Q: Can transparencies of different den- 
sity ranges be grouped at the camera? 

FEDERMACK: Of course they can, but it 
isn’t advisable. Results in compromise of 
quality. I prefer to make separations in- 
dividually, instead of four at a time. Other- 
wise too much time is spent in correcting. 

Q: Is a gray screen better than a ma- 
genta with tungsten light? 

FepERMACK: About equal, but magenta 
allows more latitude. 

Q: When should. deep-etch staging be 
done? 

Ovartaro: I prefer staging before parts 
are developed. 

Welcomed to the club were the 


following new members: Paul Hain 
and Walter Evans, Edward Stern & 
Co.; Daniel Maley, Sharp Corp.; 
Montraville A. Lybrand, Lybrand & 
Long; Anthony C. Ferrara, Joseph 
E. Leferriere and John L. Kostovich, 
all DeMarco Business Forms; and 


Edgar R. Schuler, Philly Litho. 





New York 











Wrap-Around Plate Discussed 

Charles Wortman, Harris Seybold 
Co., discussed the challenge to offset 
presented by the new wrap-around 
plates and presses, at the February 
meeting of the New York Litho Club. 

In addition, John Rothwell, Crab- 
tree Co., Ltd., presented details on his 
company’s high-speed, “Countess” 
offset press. 

The club held its annual Ladies 
Night, Feb. 13, at the Bowman Room 
of the Hotel Biltmore. 

Vincent Savica, William Wallace, 
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President’s Message 
By Fred A. Fowler 


President, National Association of Litho Clubs 


ELEGATES to the mid-season council meetings of the National 

Association of Litho Clubs, which were held in Hartford, Tulsa, 
and Oshkosh, in January, unanimously agreed that the service of 
a full time person is needed to coordinate NALC business and to 
provide positive assistance to local clubs. 

First, I think it is important that we know why we have a National 
Association. The object of this association, as set forth by its found- 
ing fathers in 1945, is “to promote the general welfare of Litho 
Clubs and their members, and to assist in the formation and institu- 
tion of new Litho Clubs; to set up a central source for the dissemina- 
tion of information relative to the craft and to arrange for speakers, 
educational and research programs beneficial to the membership, 
together with such other pertinent activities of other associations 
which will generally promote the lithographic industry.” 


a 
The following clubs were charter members of the NALC and 
established the constitution and by-laws by which we are governed: 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, St. Louis, Washington, Cincin- 
nati, Milwaukee, Connecticut Valley, Dayton and Chicago. I am 


sure these 10 clubs had no idea then that the NALC would be what 
it is today. 


fe 

What would a permanent secretary do for the NALC and what 
benefits will the local clubs receive? Two committees, “The Long 
Range Planning Committee” headed by Glenn Smith of Dallas, and 
the “Permanent Headquarters and Permanent Secretary Committee” 
headed by W. Stuart Grau of Chicago, have offered concrete sug- 
gestions such as: 


1. Direct and complete assistance to member and non-member 
clubs in organization and formation. 


2. Establish a central source of information on new developments 
relative to our craft. Regularly publish and distribute this 
information to all members. 


3. Establish a library of programs and speakers from which 
the local program chairman can be informed whether the 
speaker or program is good, bad, mediocre, draws or does 
not draw attendance. 


4. Supply information to local clubs on how to gain and hold 
members; how to collect dues; how to help attendance at 
meetings and social events. 


wn 


Supply information for the conduct of meetings and treatment 
of speakers and guests. These items are very important 
(Continued on Page 114) 












Joseph Blum, and Louis Bacigalupo 
have been admitted as new members 


by the club. 





Dayton 








Photo Composition Covered 

Howard N. King, Harris Intertype 
Corp., covered the “Impact of Photo 
Composition” at the February meet- 
ing of the Dayton Litho Club. He 
pointed to the effects which can be 
expected from the process both for 
the lithographer and the letterpress 
printer. 

New members admitted to the club 
are Robert Averil, James Caldwell, 
and Bertram Winterfalter. 





Cincinnati 








Tour Hawley-Monk Plant 

Members of the Cincinnati Litho 
Club, on March 8, toured the plant 
of the Hawley-Monk Co., printing ink 
manufacturers following a _ closed 
business meeting and buffet supper 
in the plant. 

The annual moonlight boat ride 
on the Ohio River will be replaced 
this year with a bowling party on 
June 11 at the Cabana Club in nearby 
Kentucky. Joseph Hoffer of the Gib- 
son-Perrin Co. is the arrangements 
committee chairman. 





Baltimore 











Will Visit Crown Plant 

The members of the Baltimore 
Litho Club will tour the plant of the 
Crown Cork and Seal Company, as 
the educational feature of the March 
meeting. 

The educational portion of the 
February meeting was a presentation 
of the DuPont color program which 
covered color separation masking 
techniques. 

New members of the club are 
Richard C. Harrison and Robert A. 
Schoen. 

The Club will hold its annual 
Oyster Roast, March 25 at the Valley 
Country Club. Thomas Ford is chair- 
man of the committee. 
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CRONAR@ ORTHO A is on Du Pont’s tried and proven 
polyester film base. It’s available in either .004” or .007” 
thickness. Use it when you need a film with wide exposure 
and processing latitude, hard halftone dots and a tough, 
rugged support with exceptional dimensional stability. Im- 
portant note: Many shops report that this is the only film 
...the only emulsion ... that can be used successfully in 
the increasingly popular “bump exposure” technique. 


ACETATE ORTHO LITHO FILM on .0055” acetate base 


has the same superior high-contrast emulsion as CRONAR 


~~-Hl VERSATILE 


OrtHOo A coupled with special surfaces which minimize 
Newton’s Rings and trapped air in plate-making. Use it 
for those jobs which require scoring, cracking, extensive 
scribing or knife etching. 


Standardize your litho film requirements with these two 
films. Both are exposed and processed alike. Your Du Pont 
Technical Representative will be pleased to demonstrate 
their advantages right in your own shop. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
Nemours 2430-A, Wilmington 98, Delaware. In Canada: 
Du Pont of Canada Limited, Toronto. 


Ol DONT BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REG. u 5. paT. OFF 
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-@>- SYMBOL and CRONAR are Du Pont trademarks for polyester graphic arts films. 
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Litho Club Secretaries 


ATLANTA 
Bob Scheuer, 2118 Brannen 
.. SE 
BALTIMORE 
Robert Press 
BOSTON 
Vincent Aliberte, 2010 Revere 
Beach Pkway, Everett 
BUFFALO 
John Demske 
CANTON 
Clayton Betz, 531 Grosvenor 
Dr., NW, Massilon, O. 
CHICAGO 
John Jachimiec, Container 
Corp. of America, 1301 W .35 St. 
CINCINNATI 
Harold Biddle, 3308 Galbraith 
Rd. 


CLEVELAND 
Raymond Gallagher 
COLUMBUS 
Ed Carter, 873 William St. 
CONNECTICUT VALLEY 
Irving Gross 
DALLAS 
A. G. Copeland, 3116 Com- 
merce St. 
DAYTON 
Loomis Pugh, 1809 W. Colum- 
bia, Springfield, O. 
DETROIT 
Erhardt Toensfeldt, c/o Drake 
Ptg. Co., 2000 W. 8-mile Rd., 
Ferndale 
FORT WORTH 
Paul Hansen, 5317 6th Ave. 
GRAND RAPIDS 
Joseph Stevens 
HOUSTON 
Grady Caldwell, Caldwell Ptg. 
Co., 407 M&M Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 
Al Griffin, 520 Monterey Rd., 
Pasadena 
MILWAUKEE 
Jack Miller, 2572 N. 21 St. 
NEW YORK 
Ed Blank, 401 8th Ave. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
J. Earl Hunter, 536 NW 48 St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Joe Winterburg, 618 Race St. 
PIEDMONT 
Mrs. Jo W. Shaw, 502 Security 
Bank Bldg., High Point, N. C. 
ROCHESTER 
Ed Potter, 198 Weston Rd. 
ST. LOUIS 
Ray Eckles, 7023 Radom 
SHREVEPORT 
Roena Bradford, PO Box 397 
SOUTH FLORIDA 
Ken Miller, 13451 Alexandria 
Ave., Opa-Locka 
TULSA 
Mrs. M. K. Hare, 2521 So. Bir- 
mingham Place 
TWIN CITY 
Fred Schultz, Buckbee Mears 
Co., Toni Bldg., St. Paul 
WASHINGTON 
Art Nugent, 1130 S. Thomas St. 
Arlington, Va. 
CENTRAL WISCONSIN 
Bill Zimmerman, Rt. 2, Box 
531, Menasha 








Cleveland 











Handling Chemicals Covered 

A demonstration and talk, entitled 
“Handling Liquid Chemicals in the 
Litho Plant,” was the feature of the 
February meeting of the Cleveland 
Litho Club. Herbert R. Leedy, Aids 
Development Co., presented the pro- 
gram. 

Among the demonstrations pre- 
sented were—a system for applying 
deep-etch developer, etch and alchol 
to the plate directly from the orig- 
inal shipping container; a system 
which automatically filters and ap- 
plies plate coating solutions simply 
by pressing a valve on the side of the 
whirler; and a darkroom system for 
mixing and measuring A-B developers 
and dispensing them directly into the 
tray without pouring or handling con- 
tainers and graduates. 

The January meeting featured a 
presentation of the “The Mueller 
Color Story,” a motion picture film 
on color production at the Mueller 
Co. The film was followed by a panel 
discussion conducted by members of 
the club. 

Steven Tunder has been admitted 
to the club as a new member. 





Milwaukee 











Legal Talk Given 

Irving H. Nelson, legal counsel for 
the GAA of Wisconsin, presented a 
talk on “Libel and The Printer,” 
at the February meeting of the Mil- 
waukee Litho Club. The meeting, the 
annual Employers Night, was well at- 
tended by many member and guest 
employers. 

Paul Korvar discussed the Dahl- 
gren Dampening System at the Jan- 
uary meeting. 

Robert Kanies is a new member 


of the club. 





Buffalo 











New Developments Covered 
Louis Menges, American Type 
Founders Co., presented a talk on 
“New Developments in the Offset 
Press Field,” at the February meet- 


ing of the Buffalo Litho Club. In his 
talk he indicated what can be ex- 
pected from new and future develop- 
ments in the press field, and how 
lithographers should plan to make 
best use of the changes. 





Detroit 











3M Night Held 

Richard Fitzpatrick and George 
Lewis presented a demonstration of 
two of the newest Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co. plates, at the 
February meeting of the Detroit Litho 
Club. In a talk accompanying the de- 
monstrations, the various applications 
of the plates, in both short and long 
run work, were discussed. 





National 











Following is a list of committee 
appointments announced last month 
by Fred Fowler, president of 
N.A.L.C. Committee chairmen will re- 
port at the NALC convention in May. 


Bupcet: James Fraggos, Boston, chair- 
man; Edward G. McClive, Buffalo; Wil- 
liam H. Sweigard, Cleveland; Truett A. 
Cole, Fort Worth; Clifford Goebel, Twin 
City. 

ReEsoLutions AND By-Laws: Stephen 
Rubenstein, Philadelphia; Joseph VW. 
Peroutka, Baltimore; John Oancea, Can- 
ton; Elden L. Stout, Oklahoma City; 
Jerome D. Dry, Shrevelport; Dugal Mc- 
Intyre, Tulsa. 

Time AND Ptace: President of Mil- 
waukee Club, chairman; Tyler T. McGill, 
Atlanta; Russell Esberger, Cincinnati; 
Henry Marchwinski, Houston; Edward 
Potter, Rochester; Kenneth M. Miller, 
South Florida; Raymond K. Eckles, St. 
Louis. 

Lonc-Rance PLANNING: James Fraggos, 
Boston, chairman; W. O. Morgan and Rae 
H. Goss, both Chicago; Stephen Ruben- 
stein, Philadelphia; William Dodd, Hous- 
ton; Andrew Balika, Cleveland; J. Leonard 
Starkey, Dayton. 

Nominatinc: Peter A. Rice, New York, 
chairman; Alden Ferguson, Central Wis- 
consin; Emil F. Winter, Chicago; Marion 
Wells, Columbus; A. G. Copeland, Dallas; 
James Glenn, Detroit; Kenneth M. Miller, 
South Florida. 

EpucaTionaL: Russell B. Waddell, Mil- 
waukee, chairman; Frank Petersen, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Apmission oF New Ctuss: Chicago, 
Alden Ferguson, Central Wisconsin; Henry 
Marchwinski, Houston; Curt Bourland, Los 
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Angeles; Peter A. Rice, New York. 


Aupitinc: President of Grand Rapids 
Club, chairman; J. Leonard Starkey, Day- 
ton; Frank McMullen, East Texas; Joseph 
Harris, Indianapolis; Loyal M. Dugger, 
San Antonio. 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS AND PERMA- 
NENT SECRETARY: W. Stuart Grau, Chicago, 
chairman; Edward Harwood, Chicago. 


Discuss Cost Reduction 

Ways for reducing operating costs 
in the lithographic shop were the 
prime points of discussion by a panel 
of industry leaders at the Feb. 15 
meeting of the Litho Division of the 
New York Employing Printers As- 
sociation. 

The panelists were Jesse Lehman, 
Georgian Lithographers, Inc.; James 
Van Gorder, Mahony & Roese, Inc.; 
Albert Bertoni, Guide-Kalkhoff-Burr, 
Inc.; and Seymour Udell, Advertisers 
Offset Co. 

Among the items discussed were 
effective purchasing of materials and 
services, methods of financing new 
equipment, quality control, hiring 
and utilization of personnel, speciali- 
zation of equipment and products, 
and the pros and cons of operating a 
platemaking department. 

Mr. Bertoni emphasized the im- 
portance of keeping time sheets of 
the work done on all jobs. He also 
suggested that a plant should have 
only one or two suppliers for such 
materials as ink, plates, binding. In 
so doing, the printer can get better 
service and prices. 

Mr. Lehman pointed out that 40% 
of every dollar in a lithographer’s 
budget is spent on supplies—19% on 
paper, 2% on ink, and 19% on bind- 


Discussing cost prob- 
lems at the February 
meeting of the Litho- 
graphic Division of 
NYEPA are (|. to r.) 
James Van Gorder, Al- 
bert Bertoni, Seymour 
Udell, and Jesse Leh- 
man. 


lies idle is a cost to the shop owner. 
Therefore printers should buy only 
equipment which will be used at 
optimum level. 

In the question and answer pe- 
riod, Mr. Van Gorder said that while 


web-offset is being considered by 


many, there are certain drawbacks to 
the system. For one thing, heavy 
papers are difficult to run on the 
presses and fold as they come off the 
press. He felt that web-offset is a 
coming thing but that it will not 
be here as quickly as some think. 





THE PROFESSIONAL 
WHO WANTS TO 
WORK WITH 
PROFESSIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 


Featuring Douthitt’s 
“PROFESSIONAL LINE” OF 
PHOTOMECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


Just as the name implies—the Douthitt ‘‘Profes- 
sional Line'’ of photomechanical equipment is 
made for those who want the finest, longest- 
lasting, most versatile equipment available. 
We have a complete new catalog ready, show- 
ing the full line in crisp, snappy halftones, ac- 
companied by short, informative descriptions 
and listing the full range of sizes and specifi- 


cations. 





ing, plates, etc. A saving made in 
this area can mean a great difference 
in profit margin. He also felt that 
having a platemaking department is 
not advisable because—equipment is 
expensive, personnel are hard to find, 
and companies tend to under price 
to keep the department busy. 

Mr. Udell said that with the 
margin of profit in the industry a 
printer could expect to make $5,000 
on a $100,000 dollar sale. He felt 
that amount could be saved each 
year by watching costs. He also 
pointed out that equipment which 


This new 16 page, 8% x 11”, catalog is 
beautifully lithographed with a four color 
cover and is tastefully highlighted with pen 
and ink spot illustrations. We're frankly 
proud of it and would like you to have a 
copy for your files. 

WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OR SEE 

YOUR LOCAL DOUTHITT DEALER 


Vy Wf Vp if _— 
ee your dealer or write direct 
(LO LL eo 
680 EAST FORT STREET + DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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Harris-Intertype Corporation 
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Susquehanna Hears “In Plant Training” Talk 






Fanel members at the January meeting of the Susquehanna Litho Club were (l.+.) Joseph 
Hamm, Victor Daniels, Benjamin Clerico, Albert Materazzi, Frank Ferrigno, Alfred Reynolds, 
James Walsh, and Howard Douglas. The men participated in a panel discussion of lithographic 


production probléms. 


The March meeting of the Sus- 
quehanna Litho Club featured a talk 
by Charles Shapiro, LTF, on “In 
Plant Training.” He discussed the 
best methods for setting up an effec- 
tive system for training qualified per- 
sonnel, in the plant, and the pitfalls 
which should be avoided in such pro- 
grams. 

The January meeting of the club 
included a panel discussion of the 
problems in litho production. The 
panel members were Joseph Hamm, 
Reeves Bros.; Victor Daniels, East- 
man Kodak Co.; Benjamin Clerico, 
Litho Craft Inc.; Albert Materazzi, 
Litho Chemical and Supply Co.; 
Frank Ferrigno, Lithco; Alfred Rey- 
nolds, S. D. Warren Co., James Walsh, 
club president; and Howard Douglas, 
General Printing Ink Co. 

8 
Year’s Activities Reviewed 

Frank Johnson, retiring president 
of the Canadian Litho Club, Ontario 
Division, led a discussion in review of 
the club’s activities in the past year 
at the Jan. 20 meeting. He was as- 
sisted by the various committee chair- 
man who outlined their activities dur- 
ing the past year. 

New officers elected at the meeting 
are Kenneth S. Duncan, president; 
James F. Dales, vice president; Vince 
B. Black, secretary and Douglas G. 
Scott, treasurer. 

Frank Johnson (1) retiring president of the 


Canadian Litho Club and Kenneth Duncan, new 
president. 
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THE ONLY DAMPENER COVER THAT'S 


FOR (1) ABSOLUTE UNIFORMITY; (2) FREEDOM 
FROM LINT; (3) BETTER MOISTURE TRANSFER! 


Harris Management Cited 

Harris-Intertype Corp., Cleveland, 
is on the list of companies cited for 
“Excellent Management” in 1959 by 
the American Institute of Manage- 
ment. 


Louis S. WarsHAw, president of 
Lithocraft, Inc., has been re-appointed 
chairman of the Lithographers Di- 
vision of the New York City Cancer 
Committee’s 1960 April Crusade. 





“TRI-ODIZED”’ 


(a special Jomac process) 





You can see and feel the difference 
in seamless, velvet-smooth UNI-DAMP"! 


Seamless, lintfree Uni-Damp covers 
look better, feel better, and work better 
than any others you’ve ever tried! De- 
signed for use with every type of damp- 
ener cover . . . including paper. Guar- 
anteed to give you flawless moisture 
control or your money back. Available 


in rolled lots and in cut lengths with 
drawstrings on one end to fit dampener 
rollers of all sizes. Made by Jomac, 
manufacturer of Seamol,® Flanol,® 
Bildup Knit Tubing, Jomac Roller 
Cleaner-Dryer, other fine graphic arts 
products. Write for details and prices. 


JOMAC 


Jomac Inc., Department L-1 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


‘““Jomac Sells Quality ... and Quality Sells Jomac!”’ 














Young Lithographers Discuss P-O-P 


DISCUSSION of the highly com- 
petitive field of point-of-pur- 
chase displays highlighted the Feb. 
10 meeting of the Young Lithogra- 
phers Association at the Advertising 
Club in New York. 

The speaker, O. H. Stark, presi- 
dent of the Point-of-Purchase Adver- 
tising Institute and vice president of 
Snyder and Black and Schlegel, de- 
scribed the features that make for a 
successful display, and what thinking 
should go into creating such a piece. 
“First you must know the problems 
of the buyer and secondly, you must 
have a creative idea which can be 
translated effectively into a display 


to catch the eye and provoke sales,” 
he declared. 

While he said he had no exact fig- 
ures on the value of lithography as 
compared to the total cost of any 
piece, he guessed the figure might 
be near 50 percent. He said displays 
are merchandised on three levels: to 
the broker, the retailer and the con- 
sumer. “P-O-P displays are best when 
they are tied in with advertising in 
other media,” he asserted. “More and 
more, displays are being regarded by 
buyers as ‘insurance’ for the effec- 
tiveness of other forms of advertis- 
ing,” he added. 

With super markets becoming ever 
bigger, the trend is toward larger 
displays, and lithographers must keep 
that fact in mind in making presenta- 
tions. “There may come a day when 
displays are designed to be pro- 
duced in two, three or four sizes, to 
fit the needs of the various retail out- 
let. The same art work might be used 
for each,” he suggested. 

One drawback in the field, accord- 
ing to Mr. Stark, is that “advertis- 
ing agencies, who control most bud- 
gets, sometimes aren’t enthusiastic 
about P-O-P, because display ma- 
terial isn’t commissionable.” 

He cited a survey that indicated 
displays at the point of sale can in- 
crease sales by as much as 41 per- 
cent and are “far more effective than 
price cutting.” He showed typical dis- 
plays to illustrate his talk. 


68 


President John Ray urged YLA 
members to contribute blood to the 
Graphic Arts Blood Bank. Vice pres- 
ident John Heim announced that the 
annual business meeting will be 
held this month, a talk on web-offset 
will be the topic in April and a field 
trip is scheduled to wind up the year’s 
activities in May. 

Gerald Urban announced the fol- 
lowing nominations for new officers: 
John Heim, Consolidated Lithograph- 
ing Corp., for president; Theodore F. 
Fenn, Jr., Fenn & Fenn, Inc., and 
Frank Lech, Spencer Graphic Service, 
for two vice president positions; 
Alexander P. Aderer, Victor O. 
Kubes, Inc., for secretary; and Paul 
D. Goodyear, Brett Lithographing 
Co., for treasurer. 

Nominated for the board of gov- 
ernors were Calvin W. Carow, Rich- 
ard Fenn, Louis H. Happ, Eugene 
P. Lederer, John J. McKenna and 
William M. Winship, III. 





Twin City 











Klomp Discusses Ink 

William Klomp, General Printing 
Ink Co., discussed color problems as 
they are specifically related to inks, 
in a talk, illustrated with a film 
entitled “Convincing With Color,” at 
the February meeting of the Twin 
City Litho Club. He also discussed 
government 


regulations regarding 


ink used on food packages. 
Miss Nancy Joubert of Minne- 
apolis was elected Printing Week 


Miss Nancy Joubert, Frinting Week Queen and 
Cartoonist Al Capp. 





Queen of the Twin Cities, at the 
annual Printing Week Banquet held 
Jan. 25. The litho club is one of the 
supporting groups in the Printing 
Week festivities, this year composing 
the Printing Week Display Com- 
mittee. 





Canton 











“Magic In Color” Presented 

O. C. Holland, Intérchemical Corp., 
presented a talk entitled “Magic in 
Color” at the February meeting of the 
Canton Litho Club. He discussed the 
effectiveness of color in various fields 
of printing and the nature of color 
inks. 





Washington 











Factors of Motivation Discussed 

Neal J. Rourke, George Fry and 
Associates, discussed “The Factors 
Which Serve to Motivate People,” at 
the February meeting of the Wash- 
ington Litho Club. In his talk, he 
discussed the factors which motivate 
activities in people, especially as ap- 
plied to industry and management 
activities. 

New members of the club are Wil- 
liam H. Cade, Martin F. Dalton, 
James S. Ellis, Nathan Finch, and 
Robert Sibley. 





St. Louis 











Stoessel Discusses Quality 

Otto C. Stoessel, Jr., chief, Print- 
ing division, Aeronautical Chart & 
Information Center, spoke on “Meas- 
urement of Ink and Printing Quali- 
ties,” at the February 4 meeting of 
the St. Louis Litho Club. Mr. Stoes- 
sel gave special attention to establish- 
ing standards and measurements 
which are common to both the pur- 
chaser and the printer. 

Herbert Loeh, Union Electric Co., 
was speaker at the January meeting. 
He talked about, “St. Louis—Stra- 
tegic Center of America.” 

The Educational Committee of the 
club is preparing for a one day clinic 
on Film, Film Products, Material 
and Equipment to be held in April. 
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New cost study demonstrates: ATF Chief 126 most 


economical offset press for largest share of 8%x11 and 9x12 jobs 























Chart shows cost of pro- — 
ducing 9x12 printing 
units one color one side. 














Same relative values ap- — 
ply to one color two sides. 











Units 100M 200M 


A new cost analysis of all sizes and 
makes of offset presses normally used in 
the production of 84x11” and 9x12” 
printing jobs demonstrates conclusively 
that ATF’s new Chief 126 (20x26”) is 
the most economical press for most com- 
mercial work in these sizes. 

The study compares 8%x11” pro- 
duction costs on the Chief 126 with 
17%x22%”"”, 23x30”, 23x36” and 36x 
4958” presses, and with 23x30”, 23x36”, 
25%x38” and 42x58” for 9x12” jobs. 
The hour costs, plate costs, makeready 
costs and press running costs are all based 
on published standards in use throughout 
the graphic arts industry. 

For 81x11” work, printed one color 
on one side or one color on both sides, 
the Chief 126 is the most economical pro- 
ducer of all quantities from 23M to 
115M. For quantities below 23M, the 
17%x22%” is slightly more economical; 
for quantities over 115M, the 23x30”, 
printing 6-up, is the winner. On jobs call- 
ing for printing two colors on one side 
and one on the reverse, the Chief 126 
again takes over from the Chief 22 at 
23M—but it is also more economical than 
the 23x30” for quantities up to 160M. 

In 9x12” work, the Chief 126 has no 


300M 400M 500M 


competition for any quantities up to a 
million and beyond! This holds true 
whether the job is printed one color one 
side, one color each side, or two colors 
one side and one on the reverse. Its near- 
est competitor is the 23x30”, but the 
longer the run the greater the economy 
on the Chief 126. 

For purposes of simplification, the 
study uses 842x11” and 9x12” printing 
units as the basis of comparison. To de- 
termine comparative production costs for 
the type of work you may print in your 
plant, it is only necessary to figure the 
number of units involved. A four page 
84x11” folder, for example, consists of 
two units—so that particular job would be 
most economically produced on the Chief 
126 if the order called for any quantity 
from 11,500 to 57,500. An 8 page folder 
consists of four units, so any order from 
5,750 to 28,750 is the most economic 
range of the 126. Both of these examples 
assume that the jobs are printed one color 
on each side. 

You can readily see that the range of 
jobs in which the Chief 126 is the most 
economical producer covers a very large 
portion of the work done by most com- 
mercial printing plants. Its versatility does 


not end with 84x11” and 9x12” work, 
since its 20x26” sheet size makes it ideal 
for running standard sizes of most types 
of stock, including label and cover. 

This cost study has been prepared by 
C. M. Foss, Sales Engineer fos ATF. Al- 
though it is not being printed for general 
distribution, your ATF Representative 
has a copy and will be happy to show it to 
you on request. The complete study in- 
cludes much more information about off- 
set press costs than we have reviewed here. 
Be sure to ask your ATF Representative 
for the full story. 


ATF Web Offset 
Publication Press 
Features High Speed 
Quality Production 


This new ATF press has a maximum 
web width of 38” and a cylinder circum- 
ference of 23%”. It will produce folded 
signatures at an operating speed up to 
25,000 cylinder revolutions per hour. 

New features are incorporated in the 
new press to assure top quality at the 
higher running speeds, superior color reg- 
ister, and reduced down time in making 
size change-overs. The area of control 
over the web, without additional idler 
roller contact, has been achieved by a 
patented blanket cylinder arrangement so 
that the web is slightly wrapped around 
both the upper and lower cylinder, with 
no possibility of pull-back, and therefore 
eliminating any printing slur. Folding 
cylinders have been designed with im- 
proved tucking action and a means for 
permitting rapid changing types of folds, 
thereby reducing the changeover time 
from one fold to any other fold to ap- 
proximately 10 minutes. 

This new 23%x38” ATF Web Publi- 
cation Press will produce four types of 
signatures. The maximum page for the 
newspaper size is 19x23%”. Tabloid 


(turn page) 








(cont. from page 1) 


maximum is 11%x19”. Other maxi- 
mums are 942x11%4” magazine size, and 
55x19” digest size. 

On this 23%x38” blanket-to-blanket 
web press, both upper and lower plates 
can be changed simultaneously in a few 
minutes without breaking the web. Plate 
cracking is virtually eliminated by the 
proven new features engineered into both 
the plate bending device and in the plate 
lock-up design. The upper and lower unit 
register controls for side and running way 
_.~ separate, and may be oper- 
ated and remotely controlled while the 
press is running. Other features in the 
folder are the arrangement for full width 
cross perforation and vertical slot perfor- 
ation of the signatures. Ink form roller, 
ink ductor, and water dampener controls 
are all grouped for easy accessibility. 
Incorporated in the upper pull roller 


ed ee 













































Four types of folded signatures—at operating speeds up to 25,000 cylinder revolutions 


per hour—can be produced on this new 2342x38” ATF Web Offset Publication Press. 


section of the folder are full page com- 
pensating arrangements for each web 
thereby eliminating the lost time incurred 
in loosening and retiming main drive 





Now...direct image and presensitized 
ATF Lithomaster Plastic Plates 


Operators of small offset presses and du- 
plicators will welcome the advantages in 
quality and economy of reproduction 
offered by ATF Lithomaster Plastic Plates, 
with ATF chemicals and supplies. 

The plates, with a thick white plastic 
coating on the working surface which 
simulates the quality of a lithographic 
stone, are available for most presses and 
duplicators in 10x15” through 225%x20” 
sizes—either as presensitized plates for 
photographic exposure, or as direct image 
plates for mechanical reproduction. 

ATF Lithomaster Direct Image Plastic 
Plates are primarily designed for use on 
comparatively short runs. When typewrit- 
ing and Varityping, they feed smoothly 
and evenly without slippage... give sharp, 
true reproduction without fuzziness, in- 
dents, etc. Artists find the smooth, no- 
grain surface superior to ordinary paper 
plates for sketching, tracing and ruling. 
Forms, charts and linework can be drawn 
easily. Signatures are reproduced in detail. 

Direct image plates are available in 
four types: short-run, medium-run, long- 
run, and Xerox. The image may be ap- 
plied directly to the plate by typewriter 
or any number of special pens, pencils, 
crayons, etc. Type, line cuts and halftones 
can be reproduced by proving on any 
standard proof press. 

The ATF Lithomaster Presensitized 
Plastic Plate features single-step process- 
ing. You just expose, desensitize with ATF 
Desensitizing Solution and print. The 
plate requires no additional moistening 
and can be run on the press or duplicator 
as soon as the surface is wiped with the 


desensitizer. The image is immediately 
visible upon exposure. Here are some ad- 
vantages of the ATF Lithomaster Presen- 
sitized Plastic Plate: 
(1) Immediately visible image 
(2) Sharper image due to no-grain 
surface 
(3) Unwanted images removed with- 
out trouble 
(4) Runs clean...due to its porous, 
stonelike surface 
(5) One-step operation before run 
(6) High resistance to fingerprints 
(7) Easily disposable 
Other ATF Chemicals include a Filing 
Solution for plate storage, Correction 
Fluid for use with carbon paper ribbons, 
Fountain Solution to keep ink from ad- 
hering to non-printing areas, All-Purpose 
Etch for fixing the image on Direct Image 
Plates, and Gum Solution for preserving 
images on Presensitized Plates. 


Too busy to advertise? 


You, as a producer of printing, should be 
among the most prolific users of adver- 
tising—but are you? Or are you too busy 
printing the advertising of other business- 
men to take time to do some for yourself? 

Most progressive printing companies 
conduct some sort of advertising cam- 
paign on a fairly regular basis. They pre- 
pare special mailing pieces, letters, reply 
cards, etc., designed to acquaint their pros- 
pects and customers with the full scope of 
the services they offer, and examples of 
their craftsmanship. Many other printers 
do this sort of thing occasionally—even 
sporadically—“when time and money per- 
mit.” This is not as effective, but is better 


shaft coupling when different web leads 


are required. 
Ask us to send you full information 
on the new 23 %x38”. 


than nothing; and a surprisingly large 
number of printers do just that: nothing! 

If you are among the “sporadic” or 
“nothing” group, you needn’t be. You can 
develop your own, individual campaign 
without having to spend hours writing 
clever copy, or designing artistic layouts, 
or printing special pieces every month. 

The best advertisement you can send to 
prospects and customers is a well-printed 
sample of a job you have done. Pick one 
or two jobs each month, according to 
your desire for frequency of mailing, and 
make a small overrun while it is on the 
press—or use the normal “overs” instead 
of delivering and billing them to your 
customer. In any event, get permission 
from your customer to use his piece. Most 
customers will be glad to cooperate, and 
be flattered that you chose their job for 
such promotion. 

But don’t stop there. Prepare a small 
tip-on, or a letter, plus a reply card, to 
call attention to the fact that you printed 
this job and you can do the same high 
quality work for Mr. Prospect if he’ll just 
return the card when he has a job to be 
done. This tip-on, folder, or letter can be 
prepared and printed in sufficient quanti- 
ties so you can support 12 or 24 mailings 
per year without reprinting. You can put 
some variety in it by merely changing 
colors and kinds of paper and ink. 

If you have been “too busy to adver- 
tise” try this simple, inexpensive direct 
mail campaign for a year. The results will 
probably surprise you. Also, include the 
Advertising Manager, American Type 
Founders, 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth 
N. J. on your mailing list. We'll welcome 
your mailings for our library of “printers’ 
advertising.” (This request applies to all 
printers who conduct self-advertising cam- 


paigns by mail. ) 
| AVE NEWS 
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Force-feeding of ink improves printing quality, 
pays for itself on small as well as large presses 





means the pressman 
must load down the fountain 


The advantages of force-feeding in ink- 
ing systems have long been realized by 
most operators of large printing presses. 
The same advantages—less ink required 
for the job, prevention of “skinning,” bet- 
ter control of color tones, and faster make- 
ready — apply to smaller presses, as well. 

Normal procedure on any press which 
relies on gravity feed to the ink fountain 
roller is to load the fountain—often with 
more ink than is necessary for the run. As 
is shown in diagram A, much of the ink 
put in the fountain is used primarily for 
“pushing” the ink to be used down to the 
fountain roller. As the ink is used up, the 
flow around the fountain roller becomes 
erratic. The roller may become “starved” 
at points, and the color weakens. The only 
solution is for the pressman to add more 
ink to provide the weight needed to main- 
tain an even flow. 

The principle of force-feeding, as used 
in Baldwin Ink Fountain Agitators, elim- 
inates the need for excess ink. The con- 
stantly turning cone of the agitator 
(which travels back and forth across the 
fountain) forces the ink from the large 
end, where the surface speed is the great- 
est, toward the small end—right up to the 
fountain roller. It keeps feed, color and 
quality uniform, even when ink level in 
fountain is low. (See diagram B) 

Every Baldwin Ink Fountain Agitator 






FORCE FEEDING 
with Baldwin® Ink Foun- 
tain Agitators means the 

Pressman puts only enough ink 
into the fountain for the job. 


is operated by a motor drive independent 
of the press drive. Once the pressman puts 
the necessary amount of ink in the foun- 
tain and turns this motor on, he can pro- 
ceed with the other adjustments on the 
press while the agitator mixes and dis- 
tributes the ink evenly across the foun- 
tain. With this separate drive, the ink is 
continually mixed and distributed even 
when the press is temporarily shut down 
for other adjustments. Chances for vari- 
ations in quality from one sheet to 
another are minimized. The ink will not 
“skin” in the fountain. 

Because the pressman does not have to 
put excess ink in the fountain, and be- 
cause the agitator cone is very easily re- 
moved and cleaned, the task of wash-up 
for color changes is much simpler than it 
is with a strictly gravity-feed system. This 
feature is important particularly on short 
runs, or on jobs where several color 
changes are necessary. 

Users of Baldwin Ink Fountain Agita- 
tors report many advantages for them, on 
both letterpress and offset equipment — 
large and small. One large printer says 
“We have two big reasons for liking this 
Baldwin equipment: First, it helps us 
turn out work that meets our tough stand- 
ards for quality. And it saves time in non- 
productive work—releases men for work 
that brings in profits instead of running 





Louis A. Croplis, ATF New York Branch Manager (right) and Harold Gegenheimer, William 
Gegenheimer Co., Inc., manufacturers of Baldwin press accessories, discuss features of Baldwin 
Ink Agitator on an ATF Super Chief. Interest seems to center on the separate motor drive that 
keeps ink mixed even during press shutdowns. 
































































up costs.” Another reports, “they help us 
control tone variations on all color work.” 
Still another says, “The big thing is the 
improvement of quality on all our press 
work through use of the agitator.” 

Your ATF Representative has full in- 
formation on Baldwin Ink Fountain Agi- 
tators—as well as Baldwin Press Washers, 
Water Stops and Water Fountain Levels 
(accessories engineered to help you pro- 
duce better quality printing at lower oper- 
ating costs); or, if you prefer, write for 
information to ATF News, 200 Elmora 
Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 


J. R. Greig 


J. Roderick Greig 
joined American Type 
Founders in 1955 as 
an Assistant Advertis- 
ing Manager, and was 
appointed Advertising 
Manager in 1956. 
Much of his working 
life has been spent in 
printing, as an employee, manager and 
proprietor of a commercial job shop 
founded by his father. He has also been 
an advertising agency production man, 
copywriter and account executive; and 
advertising manager and regional sales 
manager of a marine supply firm. 


Shop Hints Exchange 


Feeding Pressure Sensitive Label. A 
shallow box lid and some talcum powder 
can be the difference between profit and 
loss when running pressure sensitive 
label. Jog the cut ends of the stock into a 
small amount of powder in the lid. Place 
the “powdered” stock in the feeder and 
let it run as you continue to “powder” 
additional stock. Excess powder will be 
blown from the stock by air from the 
press; what remains will help prevent 
sticking when the job is wrapped. Prac- 
tice will tell you how much powder is 
necessary. (Ed. note: ATF suggests using 
Flo-Mix Powder—it is non-toxic, non- 
abrasive, and compatible with any ink. ) 


—Submitted by Mary E. Merrill, 
Acme Printing & Stationery Company, 
Sedalia, Mo. 


Cleaning Tympan Sheets. Instead of 
using a rag to clean the impression off the 
tympan, keep a box of cleansing tissues 
near the press. Use one tissue, moistened 
with gasoline, for each cleaning. Does a 
better, cleaner job than using a rag over 
and over. (Ed. note: We also suggest ATF 
Lithopads for this—they are easier to han- 
dle, hold gasoline better, can be used at 


least two or three times. ) 


—Submitted by Leon Lester, 
The Lester Press, 
Pleasanton, Calif. 


(cont. on next page) 


(anna) news 


(Shop Hints—cont.) 


Conditioning Rollers. During cold 
weather, composition rollers sometimes 
do not accept ink readily. Soak a clean 
sponge or rag in warm water, squeeze 
until just damp, and wipe the rollers with 
it. You'll find it will help. 


—Submitted by L. L. Haynes, 
Foreman, Printing Dept., 
Reed & Barton Silversmiths, 
Taunton, Mass. 


Non-printing Dashes. Changing over to 
a column rule and jim dash free news- 
paper format meant easier reading, but 
posed a problem for the operator and 
make-up man when there was no long 
dash at the end of each story. We solved 
it by trimming the bottom of our dash 
slugs so the dash was less than type high. 
Operators use the slug to indicate end of 
story to the make-up man, but no dash 


is visible on the printed page. 


—Submitted by William A. Muir, 
Editor and Publisher, 
Candor Courier, Candor, N. Y. 


Type Distribution in a School Shop. To 
prevent distribution of type into the 
wrong cases in our shop, which trains 
some 200 pupils per semester, we have 
affixed gummed labels printed in red ink 
to each case. They read: “Compare: Body, 


Face, Nicks and Shoulder!” It works! 


—Submitted by S. C. Seegay, 
Graphic Arts Instructor, 

Simon Baruch Junior High School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Storing or Shipping Gummed Labels. 
When storing or shipping gummed labels, 
wrap them first in Saran Wrap, then in 
paper for identification. They will not 


stick together if carefully wrapped. 


—Submitted by Harvey Last, 
Zeeland, Michigan 


Booklets and folders 
on ATF products... 
yours for the asking 


We'll be happy to send you, without obli- 
gation, any of the booklets or folders de- 
scribed here. Address: ATF News, 200 
Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

ATF-Mann Offset Perfectors—This 
folder gives you the facts on these 41x54” 
and 38x53%” presses which print both 
sides of the sheet at once at high speeds. 


American 


Craw Modern Bold—ATF’s newest type 
face, the bold companion to popular Craw 
Modern, is described and shown “in ac- 
tion” in this new 4-page folder designed 
by Freeman Craw, the Art Director who 
developed both faces. 


j= . 

FLO-MIK 
ATF Business Forms Presses—If you 
produce business forms in quantity, this 
6-page folder will show you why ATF- 
Webendorfer Business Forms Presses have 
been chosen by so many printers for prof- 
itable forms production. 
ATF Chief 126—This booklet shows you 
the many advantages of this new ATF 
20x26” offset press, with its speeds up to 
8500 IPH. Tells you why this size is ideal 
for most 8%x11” and 9x12” work. 
How to Set Up for Offset—A folder de- 
scribing the equipment you need to get 
a start in offset. Accompanying worksheet 
provides approximate prices. A complete 
offset department, or any part you need, 
can be purchased with a low down pay- 
ment, and easy monthly payments. 
ATF Chief 15 —This 11x15” offset press 
has been chosen by over 1200 printers for 
its demonstrated ability to produce fine 
printing at a profit. A 16-page booklet 
tells you why. 
Hadego Photocompositor—The quality 
machine for “cold type” composition of 
display matter, borders, etc. Folder de- 
scribes its fast, economical operation. 
ATF Chief 20—The 8-page booklet de- 
scribing this 14x20” offset press was 
printed, in four colors, on the Chief 20. 
Thus it describes and demonstrates the 
advantages of this popular job press. 
ATF Little Giant 6—If your interest is 
in letterpress, this 12-page booklet ex- 
plains why this 12x18” cylinder job press 
produces most commercial work at the 
lowest cost per thousand. 


Why ATF Flo-Mix Powder 
Gives Best Non-Offset Control 


ATF FLO-MIX POWDERS are made 
from pure food starches which are subject 
to special processing imparting certain de- 
sirable properties not found in ordinary 
dry spray powders. 

Because of the reduction in adhesion 
between starch granules, regardless of 
climatic conditions, Flo-Mix Powder is 
always mobile and free-flowing. Less Flo- 
Mix Powder is required to prevent off- 
setting, as it lifts and disperses rapidly 
with lower air pressure. Flo-Mix Powder 
is not “bounced” off the printed sheet, 
which means a cleaner plant and equip- 
ment. With ordinary dry spray powders, 
higher air pressure is required to mobil- 
ize and disperse the granules, causing an 
excessive amount of air borne (offspray ) 
powder in the plant and requiring fre- 
quent cleaning of equipment. 

Flo-Mix Powder, since it is always free 
flowing, does not build up in tubes, inside 
or outside of nozzles, and no “gobs” of 
powder are blown onto the printed sheets. 

Because of special processing of Flo- 
Mix Powder, it is not necessary to blend 
talc, soapstone or chemicals with the 
starch; therefore, Flo-Mix Powder can be 
used on food containers — polyethylene 
meat stuffers, polyethylene bags, etc. 

ATF Flo-Mix Powder is: 
Non-Abrasive—Contains no abrasive 
materials to cause wear to moving parts. 
Non-Toxic — Classified by the Graphic 
Arts Spray Manufacturers Association as 
non-toxic, having no harmful effects. 
Compatible with all types of ink—Has 
an affinity for wet ink. This factor elim- 
inates “muddying” of inks and fill-up of 
plates—which are the major objections to 
ordinary dry spray powders. 
Electrostatic Charge — Contains a posi- 
tive electrostatic charge which causes 
starch granules to bond instantly to the 
sheet. This action helps reduce the nega- 
tive charge (static electricity) in paper, 
which frees sheets from sticking. 

Available from all ATF Branch and Sales 
Offices, and authorized ATF Type Dealers. 


Type Founders - 200 Elmora Avenue + Elizabeth, N. J. 








Were you scared? And how! But you 
were going to ride that bike no matter 
how many hours—and bruises—it took. 

And then it happened. 

Your father let go and you were on 
your own. You stopped wobbling. You 
picked up speed. And you were riding, 
riding, riding! Down the block. Past your 
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friends. You, your bike—and your pride. 

That buoyant sense of pride is still 
with you. Didn’t you feel it when that 
last job came off the press looking like 
a million bucks? 

And don’t you think we feel it, too, 
knowing that our good papers help make 
your good printing possible? 


PAPERS 


EASTERN FINE PAPER AND PULP DIVISION - STANDARD PACKAGING CORPORATION + BANGOR, ME. 























Lithographed on a 52 x 77 Harris 4 color press 30 up at 4,000 
IPH. Color sequence was yellow, red, blue, black. Press plates 
were deep etch aluminum from 175 line screen positives. 


Life-like beauty with 
all new, brighter white 





ATLANTIC OPAQUE 


New, sparkling white ATLANTIC OPAQUE provides an unusually bril- 


liant background 


—gives extra beauty to color illustrations, makes 


type sharper, more readable. New ATLANTIC OPAQUE is stronger, too, 


for neater folds, precise die-cuts, longer life. Uniform caliper and 


smooth, even surface mean faster production on high speed presses. 


And—you can print on both sides, even with lighter weights. Choose 


from Regular, Vellum and Deep Etch Finishes. For the perfect 


match-mate, use ATLANTIC OPAQUE COVER. 
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EASTERN FINE PAPER AND PULP DIVISION 


STANDARD PACKAGING CORPORATION + BANGOR, ME. 


















































FRANCHISED 
EASTERN 


MERCHANTS 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM 
Sloan Paper Company 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT 

Lott-Merlin, Inc. 

EAST HARTFORD 

John Carter & Co., Inc. 

NEW HAVEN 

Whitney-Anderson 
Paper Co., Inc. 

STAMFORD 

Lott-Merlin, Inc. 


FLORIDA 


MIAMI 
Coronet Paper Products Co. 


Southeastern Paper & Supply Co. 
GEORGIA 


ATLANTA 
Sloan Paper Company 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 

Dwight Brothers Paper Co. 
Reliable Paper Company 
Empire Paper Company 


INDIANA 


FORT WAYNE 

The Millcraft Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Indiana Paper Co., Inc. 
MacCollum Paper Co., Inc. 


KENTUCKY 


LOUISVILLE 
The Rowland Paper Co., Inc. 


LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS 
Alco Paper Co., Inc. 


MAINE 
PORTLAND 
C. H. Robinson Co. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 
Garrett-Buchanan Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON 
John Carter & Co., Inc. 
The Century Paper Co., Inc. 
Von Olker-Snell Paper Co. 
SPRINGFIELD 
Whitney-Anderson 

Paper Co., Inc. 


WORCESTER 
Butler-Dearden 
Paper Service, Inc. 


MICHIGAN 
DETROIT 
Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY 
Wertgame Paper Co. 
ST, LOUIS 
Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe 
Paper Co. 
SPRINGFIELD 
Wertgame Paper Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CONCORD 
John Carter & Co., Inc. 
MANCHESTER 
C. H. Robinson Co. 


NEW JERSEY 
NEWARK 
Central Paper Co. 
TRENTON 
Central Paper Co. 


NEW YORK 
ALBANY 
W.H. Smith Paper Corp. 
BUFFALO 
Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
JAMESTOWN 
The Milleraft Paper Co. 
NEW YORK 
Bergman Paper Corp. 
Duplicating Papers, Inc. 
Inter-City Paper Co. 
Majestic Paper Corp. 
Geo. W. Millar & Co., Inc. 
Milton Paper Co., Inc. 
Pohlman Paper Co., Inc. 
ROCHESTER 


Genessee Valley Paper Co., Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
HICKORY 
Snyder Paper Corp. 
HIGH POINT 
Snyder Paper Corp. 
CHARLOTTE 
Snyder Paper Corp. 


OHIO 
AKRON 
The Millcraft Paper Co. 


CINCINNATI 

The Johnston Paper Co. 
Merchants Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND 

The Millcraft Paper Co. 
COLUMBUS 

Sterling Paper Co. 
MANSFIELD 

Sterling Paper Co. 
TOLEDO 

The Milleraft Paper Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALLENTOWN 
Kemmerer Paper Company 
LANCASTER 
Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Molten Paper Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
The Darragh Paper Co. 
READING 
Garrett-Buchanan Co. 

RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE 
Narragansett Paper Co. 
John Carter & Co., Inc. 

TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA 
Sloan Paper Company 

TEXAS 
DALLAS 
Olmsted-Kirk Company 
FORT WORTH 
Olmsted-Kirk Company 
HOUSTON 
L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc. 
Olmsted-Kirk Company 


WACO 

Olmsted-Kirk Company 
VIRGINIA 

RICHMOND 

Virginia Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Virginia Paper Co. 
WISCONSIN 

MILWAUKEE 

Reliable Paper Co. 


MONTREAL, P. Q., CANADA 


Lauzier Paper Limited 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
General Paper Company 
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S. F. Plants Recovering from Strike 


By Ruth Teiser and Catherine Harroun 


San Francisco Correspondents 


AN FRANCISCO’S lithographic 

industry is recovering rapidly 
from the ten-week-long Amalgamated 
Lithographers’ strike. One week after 
the strike’s Feb. 1 conclusion, (report 
in Feb. ML p. 89) nearly 80% of the 
industry’s normal complement of 
workers had returned to their jobs, 
and the remainder were expected to 
be at work by mid-February. “We're 
getting back into full production at 
least a month sooner than _antici- 
pated,” reported Wayne C. Wade, 
secretary of the Graphic Arts Em- 
ployers Association. 

Contributing to the speedy read- 
justment was an agreement by ALA 
Local 17 to handle all work, with- 
out label or with any label, which 
originated in, and was returned to, 
the 15 struck plants. 

The contract which ended San 
Francisco’s first graphic arts indus- 
try strike in over two decades called 
for wage increases and also retention 
of some of the hotly contested sec- 
ondary boycott provisions that were 
factors in the work stoppage. Across- 
the-board wage increases of 4% the 
first year and 4% more the second 
year of a two-year contract were in 
addition to cost-of-living provisions. 
The platemaker, whose basic weekly 
wage under the contract that expired 
Oct. 19, 1959 was $136.45, is now re- 
ceiving $141.91 (retroactive to Oct. 
19) and on this coming Oct. 24 will 
start receiving $147.59. That rate 
will continue until the contract’s ex- 
piration on Oct. 22, 1961. The union’s 
“general worker” scale is now $91.42 
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per week and will go to $95.07 in 
October. The five-color pressman’s 
weekly scale is now $176.99 and will 
go to $184.07. In addition, if the 
government’s cost-of-living index hits 
134.8, a weekly $2 cost-of-living al- 
lowance will be added to all wages, 
and $2 more for every two index 
points beyond that. Employers agreed 
to contribute $1 more per employee 
to the union’s health and welfare 
fund, bringing the total to $4 a week. 

The union’s original work rule de- 
mands included contract provisions 
covering trade shop work, struck 
work, termination, refusal to handle, 
and chain shop. The NLRB’s request 
of the United States District Court 
to issue a temporary injunction pre- 
venting the union from bargaining 
or striking for these provisions, which 
it alleged are illegal under the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Bill, was granted. On 
Jan. 13, however, Judge William 
Sweigert of the court ruled that the 
struck work, trade shop, and termi- 


(Continued on Page 127) 


Berlin Begins Expansion 

I. S. Berlin Press, Chicago, started 
construction last month of a 3-story 
addition to their extensive offset plant 





Green Joins Publishers Press 

Paul R. Green has been appointed 
general manager of Publishers Press, 
Salt Lake City. He has been with 
Bookcraft Publishing Co. serving as 
office manager and editor. 

Willard Sugden has been promoted 
to plant superintendent, by the com- 
pany. He has been in the graphic arts 
for fifteen years and is a graduate 
of the Kocky Mountain Sehool of 
Photography. 

a 
United Buys Barker 

United Printers and Publishers, 
Inc., purchased Barker Greeting Card 
Co., of Cincinnati, Feb. 1. 

Barker will be a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, with Alvin Barker and Wil- 
liam B. Shane remaining as president 
and executive vice president respect- 
ively. The company has been in busi- 
ness since 1943 and was one of the 
companies that launched the currently 
popular, slim, “studio” cards. 

United operates Rust Craft Pub- 
lishers, Boston; Greetings Inc., Joliet, 
Ill.; Brownies Blockprints, New York; 
National Artcrafts, Detroit, New Eng- 
land Art, Conn. and foreign compan- 
ies and affiliates in Canada, England, 
Mexico, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and Sweden. 


at 3201 N. Kimball Ave. The expan- 
sion, to cost $214 million, will pro- 
vide another 120,000 sq. ft. of space 
for manufacturing and office use. 


Artist's Sketch of new Berlin plant in Chicago. 




















Merrick Named in Suit 

Merrick Lithograph Co., Los An- 
geles, is one of seven corporations 
and two individuals named as re- 
spondents in a suit for $4 million 
brought by John Factor, Beverly 
Hills, Cal., broker, against the pub- 
lishers, printers and distributors of 
the book The Stolen Years, by Roger 
Touhy and Raymond Brennan. 

Mr. Factor, who is accused in the 
book of giving perjured testimony at 
Mr. Touhy’s trial in 1934, charges 


that the respondents “are guilty of 
libel, slander and invasion of pri- 
vacy.” 
° 

Dexter President Retires 

George A. Heintzmann, president 
of The Dexter Co., division of Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter, Inc., Chicago, retired 
Feb. 4, after 44 years with the com- 
pany. He had been president of the 
company since 1940. 

Mr. Heintzmann has actively par- 
ticipated in many trade associations 





THE FILM YOU TAKE INTO THE DARKROOM 
IS IMPORTANT! 
MAKE SURE IT’S RIGHT... GET IT RIGHT FROM BESCO 





The right film at the right time! That's the beauty of BESCO Service. You 
get WHAT you want WHEN you want it! 

BESCO supplies Ansco, DuPont, Dinoc, Eastman, Gevaert and Ilford 
film, plates and all the chemicals and accessories needed to process them. 
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BOSTON — 287 Atlantic Ave. 

NEW YORK — 525 W. 33rd St. 
CLEVELAND — 1125 Rockwell Ave. 
CHICAGO — 900 N. Franklin St. 
CINCINNATI — 1423 E. McMillan St. 
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and has traveled extensively, promot- 
ing the cause of industry progress. 
He continues as a director of MGD. 

Prescott Fuller, secretary-treasurer 
of Dexter, also retired in February. 
He had been with the company for 
32 years, serving as secretary-treas- 
urer since 1947. 


Eureka Appoints Meredith 

Eureka Specialty Printing Co., 
Scranton, Pa., has appointed Mere- 
dith- Associates, Roselle Park, N. J., 
to handle public relations for all its 
divisions. 

The company plans a stepped-up 
publicity and trade-promotion pro- 
gram for its stationery, outsert and 
promotional-service divisions. 


Meisenheimer Printing Sold 

Manpower, Inc., has purchased the 
Meisenheimer Printing Co., Milwau- 
kee, one of the city’s oldest printing 
and lithographing plants, established 
in 1885. 

The purchase included the business 
and real estate. 

Andrew Bergamini will continue 
as plant manager and other employes 
will be retained. The firm will con- 
tinue as a commercial printer as well 
as doing work for Manpower. 

Sellers were members of the Mei- 
senheimer family. Edward J. Meisen- 
heimer has been president of the com- 
pany. 


Feather Resigns Post 

William Feather, senior, founder 
of William Feather Co., Cleveland 
has resigned the post of vice presi- 
dent with the firm, which he assumed 
five years ago when his son Wil- 
liam, Jr., became president. 

Mr. Feather will continue to edit 
the “William Feather Magazine,” 
which the firm publishes, to advertise 
its own business. 

Three new vice presidents have 
been elected by the company. They 
are James G. Cartwrith, William L. 
Mackey and Joseph T. Ondrey, all 
members of the sales staff. 

Ralph L. Niederst, secretary-treas- 
urer of the firm, has been elected 
to the board of directors. 
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Hold Register At Any Speed! Don’t waste time and 


paper when changing speeds on precision color jobs! 


Only Miehle’s Swing Gripper Transfer System 
assures exact register at any speed. On the 
Miehle 25, 29 and 36 Single Color Offset Presses 
—in fact, on all Miehle Offsets—you makeready 
at slow speed...run the press up to production 
speed... register holds. The same is true on jobs 
where different colors must be run at different 


speeds...register holds. 


Don’t let constant adjusting and readjust- 
ing rob you of valuable production time and 
profits. Holding register at any speed pays off 
...so make arrangements now to see a Miehle 


25, 29 or 36 Offset Press in actual operation. 


THE MIEHLE COMPANY 


Division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 


MAG 
AS 


Chicago 8, Illinois 











Colorcraft Elects Fuller 
E. L. Fuller has been elected exec- 
utive vice president and general man- 
ager of Colorcraft Corp., Solon, O. 
Mr. Fuller will continue as sales 
spe- 
cializes in color lithography and 


manager for the firm, which 
publishes routing guides and tariffs 
for the transportation industry. 
e 
Schmidt Division Sold 
The corrugated container division 


of Schmidt San 


Francisco has been purchased by 


Lithograph Co., 


Boise Cascade Corp., Boise, Idaho. 

Boise Cascade announced it is 
planning to construct a corrugating 
plant in the Bay Area to house the 
Schmidt operation. Until construction 
of this facility is completed, Schmidt 
will continue to operate the division 
at its present location. Boise has 
agreed to retain sales and factory 
personnel of Schmidt. 

e 

Hennegan Advances Ott 


Robert B. Ott has named 


sales manager of The Hennegan Co., 


been 
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Register 





Illustrates and demonstrates how the new and 
improved Carlson Spacemaster and the 
Carlson Pin System control register to 1 /1000th 
inch, continuously from copy to press. Pre-punches 
copy, films, masks and plates. Simplifies and 
expedites. Guaranteed to cut costs. Sent free. Write. 
Ask Carlson. 


Chocloy F Carleen Company 


2240 Edgewood Avenue + Minneapolis 26, Minnesota 
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Cincinnati lithographers. He suc- 
ceeds John G. Downing, who is devot- 
ing his full time to the -promotion of 
his convention display material, 
known as the Downing Display, which 


is printed in the Hennegan plant. 
. 


Two Merge in St. Louis 

Simmons-Sisler Co., and Wood- 
ward-Tiernan Printing Co., both of 
St. Louis have merged. The new com- 
pany, Simmons-Woodward, Inc., is a 
division of Universal Match Co. 

Intergration of the two plants, 
which combine offset, letterpress and 
gravure printing will be concluded 
shortly. All the Simmons-Sisler equip- 
ment will be moved to the Woodward 
plant at 1619 Tower Grove Ave. 

e 

Stecher-Traung Installs 77” Press 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., 
San Francisco, has installed a 78-ton 
Miehle 5414” 


is a sheet-fed machine which, accord- 


lal dA 


x 77” offset press, It 
ing to the company, is capable of 
printing from one to four colors in 
speeds up to 6,000 sheets per hour. 
Its sheet size is an increase of 244 
square inches over what is available 
on a single sheet with other presses. 

The machine also reportedly prints 
about 500 sheets-per-hour faster than 
other machines and incorporates high 
speed continuous feeding. 

The press will cost Stecher-Traung 
approximately $400,000 installed. It 
will stand almost nine feet high, 16 
feet wide and 51 feet long. 

Stecher - Traung’s plant mainte- 
nance crew, with the aid of a Miehle 


erecting specialist, assembled the 
press. 

Long known as_ producers of 
labels, Stecher - Traung recently 


stepped up its diversification program 
into heavy production of advertising 
literature, booklets, catalogues, road 
maps, and other types of work in 
addition to. label manufacturing. 

Plans are reportedly under way for 
a 50,000 square foot expansion of 
the San Francisco plant. With the 
press, the plant now has six four- 
color and five-color sheet-fed presses, 
several one-color and two-color sheet 
fed presses, and a roll-fed ATF pub- 
lication press. 








Automate Your Bindery! Operate Equipment In-Line... 


Save Handling...Increase Production and Profits 


Arranging your bindery equipment for smooth 
flowing in-line operation really breeds efficiency. 
It simplifies scheduling...reduces stock handling 
...conserves floor space...avoids delays...pays off 
in extra production. 

Here’s where Dexter’s complete range of versa- 
tile machines can help. Many are designed to be 
combined now or later for profitable bindery auto- 
mation in your plant. 

Saddle Binding? Your work flows from McCain 
Signature Feeders to Christensen Stitcher to 
McCain Trimmer...you insert, stitch and trim in 


one continuous automatic operation. Finished books 
are delivered ready for packing...or to a McCain 
Mailing Machine. 

Side Binding? See how easy it is to automate a 
variety of operations by coupling a Dexter Arm 
Gatherer (4 to 48 stations) with a stitcher, cov- 
erer, trimmer or other equipment. And Dexter has 
a full line of equipment to help you automate hard 
binding, too. 


THE DEXTER COMPANY (mio 
as) 


Division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 


Chicago 8, lilinois 
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Fast-Setting, High-Pile Lithographic Inks | 
Crescent’s & U a E R-SPECT be U M | 


(J-59 Series) 


Here’s the line you need . . . the finest 
in Crescent history. Crescent Quality 
Control is back of this fine line to help 
you control the quality of your work. 


Add to this Crescent’s Spectrum Serv- 
ice and you get foolproof color matching 
service with minimum ink inventory. 
You eliminate down-time and costly 
waiting for color okays. 


We'll be glad to send you complete 
information on the Super-Spectrum 
line and Spectrum Service first intro- 
duced by Crescent. Ask your represen- 
tative, or write direct. 
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Progress Elects Sundermann 

Edward H. Sundermann has been 
elected president of Progress Lithog- 
raphy Co. in Cincinnati, Ohio. A 
former vice president, he succeeds 
Charles H. Klein, who is retiring 
after 25 years as president. Other 
Progress officers are: John J. Bruder, 
Harry Bruder and Lewis Kriney, vice 
presidents, and Lucien Lazarus, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Macey Appoints Redfield 

Walter Redfield has been appointed 
district representative for North East- 
ern Ohio and Western New York by 
the Macey Co., a division of Harris- 
Intertype Corp. 

The company is a manufacturer of 
bindery equipment for the graphic 
arts and collators for the office equip- 
ment market. 


Supreme Appoints Two 

Two distributors have been ap- 
pointed in the New York area for the 
Supre-Lith line of Supreme Photo 
Supply Co. They are Eastern Graphic 
Arts Supply Co., 509 West 56th St., 
New York, and N. Teitlebaum Sons, 
261 Grand Concourse, New York. 

Supreme is now distributing a poly- 
styrene base film, manufactured by 
Guilleminot of France. Information 
on the film is available from the com- 
pany at 1841 Broadway, New York 
23. 

e 


Wins Design Competition 

Miss Jean Cunningham of East 
Norwalk, Conn. has been named the 
first student-artist to be spotlighted 
in the new print and direct mail ad- 
vertising program recently launched 
by Cross Siclare & Sons, New York. 
The assignment, to design the pro- 
gram’s initial advertisement, was 
presented to the graduating class of 
Cooper Union in New York. 

Miss Cunningham, a graduating 
student of the school, was chosen for 
her design using the theme, Identity. 
The advertisement will appear in 
graphic arts media in the New York 
area. She was awarded $100 for her 
Mr. 


treasurer of the company. 


design by Clemente Siclare, 
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Changes at Cupples-Hesse 

Gilmer W. Horn, Cupples-Hesse 
Co., has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
company’s Des Moines, Iowa, plant. 
Mr. Horn has been with the com- 
pany 22 years. 

Lloyd H. Miller has returned to 
St. Louis as assistant director of sales 
of the Company. 


George F. Buehler Dies 

George F. Buehler, retired presi- 
dent of Buehler Printcraft Co., Cleve- 
land printers and lithographers, died 
early in February. 

Mr. Buehler, who opened his firm 
at the age of 21, was a former presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Advertising 
Club. 


Du Pont Expands Plate Sales 

Du Pont is expanding its printing 
plate sales organization to handle the 
sale of “Dycril” photopolymer print- 
ing plates. A full-scale manufacturing 
plant is to be built to turn out the 
plates. 

An eastern sales district has been 
established in Philadelphia with Hugh 
B. Gage as manager, and a central 
district in Chicago under W. Bayne 
Gibson. Donald C. Nolte has been 
appointed sales supervisor in New 
York as a part of the eastern district 
sales organization. 


LA-PIA Opens Course 

Specialized printing industry classes 
sponsored by Printing Industries As- 
sociation, Inc., Los Angeles, began 
February 17, at the PIA building, 
1434 West 12th St. 

The classes, meeting one night a 
week for from 10 to 14 weeks, cover 
such subjects as estimating, business 
management, printing production, 
foreman-management relations and 
sales. 

Instructors include Lawrence Coo- 
per, former production manager for 
Heintz and Co., and now a sales 
executive with L. A. Lithograph, R. 
Charles Stovel, estimator with Graphic 
Press, and Andrew Forbes, Charles 
Berwanger and Peter Benterud of 
the PIA staff. 
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THE ONE 
FACT YOU CAN’T 
OVERLOOK WHEN 
YOU LOOK OVER 


€nco 
PLATES 







* 


FINE | 


GRAINED 
SURFACE 


You'll see more sparkle and crisper, 
cleaner impressions on your finished 
sheets when they are run from Enco 
Pre-sensitized Aluminum Plates. The 
reason . . . Enco’s Fine Grained Sur- 
face. No,dot halation . . . no plugged 
halftones . . . perfect ink/water bal- 
ance . . . the three things professional 
lithogrdjphers seek in an easy to make, 
easy to run offset plate. These are 
built-in features of every Enco Plate 

. negative or positive. Enco plates 
are made in thicknesses and sizes to 
fit most presses. 


aze@plate 


558 CENTRAL AVE., MURRAY HILL, N. J. 
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LPNA Will Review Litho Progress 


PNA has announced plans and 
program for its annual conven- 

tion, April 25-27, at the Boca Raton 
Club, Boca Raton, Fla. In general, the 


program will feature a review and 
analysis of the past growth and 
progress of lithography, and the ex- 
pectations for the future. 


Convention speakers will cover 
topics designed to give a picture of 
how lithography increased its annual 
sales volume to $1,473,500,000 be- 
tween 1954 and 1958, and to examine 
the underlying factors that enabled 
it to show the 48% increase it did 
during this period. This increase, 
according to the 1958 Census of 
Manufactures statistics published last 
month, surpasses all other commer- 
cial printing processes in rate of 
growth. 

On opening day, April 25, LPNA 
president L. E. Oswald will lead a 
discussion on the industry’s sales 
volume, employment, profits and 
prospects. Full _ statistical 
breakdowns of lithography’s sales 
volume during the 1954-1958 period 
will be presented. 


future 


One of the speakers at the opening 
session will be Cyril M. Wildes of 
the Industry Division, Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, 
who will discuss “Growth Patterns 
of the Printing and Lithographing 
Industry.” He will trace the implica- 
tions of the latest 1958 Census of 
Manufactures and point its signifi- 


82 


cance to the industry as well as to 

the important product groups. 
Speaking from the economist’s 

point of view, LPNA executive direc- 


The picturesque hotel 
at Boca Raton, Fla., 
where LPNA will hold 
its annual convention, 
April 25-27. 


tor Oscar Whitehouse will present an 
illustrated slide talk comparing the 
growth and outlook of the printing 
and lithographic industry with the 
sales and profit experiences of other 
industries throughout the .nation. 

On April 26, graphic arts manage- 
ment personnel will have an oppor- 
tunity to exchange views and experi- 
ences at the product group meetings 
scheduled. They will deal with spe- 
cific problems and seek means for 
expanding the marketing, merchan- 
dising and promotion of products and 
services. 

The Bank Stationers Section, en- 
gaged in the development of check 
hold its 


meeting at the convention, 


automation, will annual 


The Association’s newest product 
Label 
Division, recently 


LPNA, will 


to means to achieve better profits 


group, the Manufacturers 


merged with 
hold sessions devoted 
and sales in the label and packaging 
industry. A reception and dinner of 
the Label Division will be held April 
24, preceding the opening of the 
convention. 

The Litho Book Manufacturers 
Committee, recently expanded to in- 
clude additional book manufacturers 
in the association, will tackle nu- 


(Continued on page 127) 


Salon Internationale Program 

Plans for the Salon Internationale 
Des Techniques Papetieres et Graph- 
iques, April 29 to May 8, in Paris 
have been announced. This is the 
show for which NAPL has arranged 
two charter planes for its members. 

More than 600 firms from 13 coun- 
tries are scheduled to exhibit equip- 
ment at the show. Countries repre- 
sented at the show will be France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Great 
Britain, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, 
Denmark, Austria, Norway, Holland, 
Sweden, and the United States. 

The show will be held in the new 
Centre Internationale des Industies et 
des Techniques building in Paris. It 
is constructed on a triangular plan, 
with a concrete vaulted roof sup- 
ported at three points 715 feet apart. 
There are five floor levels comprising 
an area of a million square feet. 

e 
Robert Hoe Dies 

Robert Hoe, 83, fourth generation 
of the founding family of R. Hoe & 
Co., Inc., died on Feb. 8 in the Miami 
Heart Institute, Miami Beach Fla. 

e 
Murphy Joins Flint 

George F. Murphy has been ap- 
painted manager of Chicago division 
of the Flint Ink Corp. For the past 
nine years Mr. Murphy has been in 
charge of the New York Graphic 
Arts Division of the Minnesota Min- 


George F. Murphy 


ing & Manufacturing Co. He succeeds 
Monroe Seiberling who has been 
transferred to Des Moines, Iowa. 
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QUALITY HOUSES 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham... . The Whitaker Paper Company 
The Partin Paper Company 
Montgomery W. H. Atkinson. .Fine Papers 
ARIZONA 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Butler Paper Company 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock. ...... ..... Reach Paper Company 


CALIFORNIA 
.. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne} 
Carpenter Paper Company; 
Re Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Sacramento. ........ . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
San Francisco Blake, Moffitt & Towne} 
Carpenter Paper Company} 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Fresno 
Los Angeles 


San Jose 
Stockton 


COLORADO 
Carpenter Paper Company* 
Graham Paper Company 


Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartford......... .. John Carter & Co., Inc. 
New Haven....... ... John Carter & Co., Inc. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington Whiting-Patterson Co., Inc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington. ...The Whitaker Paper Company 





FLORIDA 
The Jacksonville Paper Co.} 
The Everglade Paper Company 
The Central Paper Company 
The Capital Paper Company 
The Tampa Paper Company 


GEORGIA 
The Whitaker Paper Company; 
The Macon Paper Company 
The Atlantic Paper Company 


IDAHO 
OME. a osc cig seed ra . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago. .Bradner, Smith & Company* ** 
Dwight Brothers Paper Company { ** 
Parker, Schmidt & Tucker Paper Co. 
Charles W. Williams & Company* 
Decatur Paper House, Inc. 
Peoria Paper House, Inc. 
Quincy................ lrwin Paper Company 
Rock Island C. J. Duffey Paper Company 


Decatur 


INDIANA 
Fort Wayne The Millcraft Paper Company 
Indianapolis. .... Indiana Paper Company, Inc. 


1OWA 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Pratt Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Des Moines 
Sioux City 
KANSAS 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Wichita South aper 





y 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville... .The Rowland Paper Company, Inc. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans The D & W Paper Co., Inc. 


MAINE 


Augusta John Carter & Company, Inc. 


MARYLAND 
Garrett-Buchanan Company 
The Whitaker Paper C 


Baltimore 





MASSACHUSETTS 
John Carter & Company, Inc. 
The K. E. Tozier Company* 
John Carter & Company, Inc. 
John Carter & Company, Inc. 


Springfield 
Worcester 


MICHIGAN 
The Whitaker Paper Company 
Central Michigan Paper Co. 


MINNESOTA 
Cc. J. Duffey Paper Company 
Inter-City Paper C y 


Minneapolis 


THE PARADE OF CHAMPION MERCHANT 


THAT OFFER A QUALITY LINE 


OF PAPER 


OHIO 
The Millcraft Paper Company 
. The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper 
Company 
The Queen City Paper Company* 
The Whitaker Paper Company 
The Millcraft Paper Company 
Sterling Paper Company 
.. The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
Sterling Paper Company 
ilicraft Paper C 
OKLAHOMA 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Beene Paper Company 
Tayloe Paper Company 
OREGON 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne} 
Carter, Rice & Co. of Oregon} 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Cincinnati. . 





Cleveland 
Columbus 





eons 


Allent 





St. Paul C. J. Duffey Paper Company 


Inter-City Paper Company 


MISSISSIPPI 
eee . Jackson Paper Company 
Meridian Newell Paper Company 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City....Carpenter Paper Company 
Mid n Paper Company** 
Wertgame Paper Company 
Acme Paper Company 
ch i. Ki. . 





St. Louis 





Paper Company 


MONTANA 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Billings 
Great Falls 
Missoula 


NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company; 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
John Carter & Company, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY 
... Central Paper Company 
Central Paper Company 


Newark......... 
Trenton 


NEW MEXICO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


NEW YORK 
Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
phens & Company, Inc. 
Hubbs & Howe Company 
Jamestown The Millcraft Paper Company 
New York City... Aldine Paper Company** 
Forest Paper Co., Inc. 
Holyoke Coated & Printed 
Paper Co.* 
Milton Paper Co., Inc. 
Paper Sales Corporation** 
Pohiman Paper Co., Inc. 
Reinhold-Gould, Inc. 
Royal Paper Corporation 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Charles W. Williams & Co.* 
Bulkley Dunton (Far East); 
Bulkley Dunton S. A.j 
Champion Paper Corp., S. A.+ 
Champion Paper Export Corp. 
Rochester.... Genesee Valley Paper Company 





For Export 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Henley Paper Company 
The Charlotte Paper Company 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company 





Paper C 
(Division of Garrett-B Company) 
Lancaster Garrett-Buch c 
Philadelphia. Garrett-Buchanan Company 
Matthias Paper Corporation* 
Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Whiting-Patterson Company, Inc. 
Pittsburgh e Whitak Cc 


Reading Garrett-Buchanan Company 
RHODE ISLAND 
John Carter & Company, Inc. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls Paper Company 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga... Bond-Sanders Paper Company 
Knoxville The Cincinnati Cordage & 
Paper Company 
Tayloe Paper Company 
Bond-Sanders Paper Company 
TEXAS 
Amarillo Kerr Paper Company 
AEE Rs Carpenter Paper Company 
Dallas Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
UTAH 
Carpenter Paper Company 
American Paper & Supply 
Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
VIRGINIA 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company 
WASHINGTON 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne} 
Carpenter Paper Company} 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carpenter Paper Company 
WEST VIRGINIA 
The Cincinnati Cordage & 
Paper Company 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee... Dwight Brothers Paper Company 


CANADA 
Blake Paper Limited} 
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minimum ink inventory. No more costly special matches... 
no more delayed deliveries . . . Speed King colors mix to- 
gether perfectly for special effects. Ask the IPI man for a 
Speed King color card. It tells the whole money-saving story! 


This insert was lithographed with Speed King 
Bright Green, Warm Red and Jet Halftone Black 
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Apco IMPACT Coated Book is an entirely new 
concept in Printing Papers and Inks based on 
research by Faber Birren, one of America’s lead- 
ing color authorities, as well as by leading oph- 
thalmologists and reading psychologists. The 
IMPACT formula for printing combines 5 softly 
tinted papers (Jonquil, Suntex, Coral, Mint 
Green and Azure Blue) with color-related inks 
to obtain optimum reflectance contrast for rest- 
ful reading. While black ink and white paper 
produce a contrast ratio of 17 to 1, the IMPACT 
formula reduces this to the most desirable ratio 
of approximately 8 to 1. (No black is used at 
all in the formula). 













Apco IMPACT Coated papers (Book and Cover 


for improving the effectiveness of advertising 
publication and communication printing. This 
illustrated 20-page Booklet, and Portfolio Sample 
Kit tell the complete story — show comparison 
effects and samples of printing on IMPACT and 
Standard enamel papers . . . Explains how easily 
the IMPACT formula can be applied to your own 


new readership interest. 




























Revolutionary... Kxciting... Demanding! 


Weights) offer the only really new concept in ages, 


printing for creating new and interesting results . . . 


Write for your FREE copies today — 
on your letterhead, please! 


Offset Printed on Apco IMPACT — Coral — 25 x 38 — 80 / Red, Yellow, Blue, IMPACT Maroon 


A New Concept in 
Printing Papers and Inks 
for creating a NEW LOOK... 
a NEW INTEREST in 
Printed Communications 
and Readership! 


Apco IMPACT Coated Book is called the paper 
with the “Built-In Sunglasses” because it so 
effectively reduces reading eyestrain and glare 
through use of the IMPACT printing formula. 
The five tints which fall within the actual color 
ranges of daylight also give four-color process 
printing a new depth and natural warmth — as 
can be noted in the 4-color illustration on the 
other side of this insert. Here, standard process 
colors of Red, Yellow and Blue and color re- 
lated IMPACT Maroon (instead of black) are 
printed on Coral IMPACT Coated Book to 
achieve this more “natural” color illustration. 


; The mark of Restful Reading 
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Ansco Appoints Five 

Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. recently 
announced five appointments in its 
sales districts. 
Brearly E. Nicholson has been ap- 


pointed sales manager of the Bing- 
hamton district which comprises parts 





Sonnen Demaree 





Davis 


Nicholson 


Snow 


of New York, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Maryland. 

Robert Sonnen has been appointed 
manager of ihe San Francisco sales 
district, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 

Harold B. Davis has been ap- 
pointed Chicago District sales super- 
visor and will be responsible for the 


which includes California, 


activities of amateur, professional 
and graphic arts salesmen in the 
district. 

Marvin A. Snow has been ap- 
pointed manager of professional sales. 
He will direct the sales of films, 
cameras, papers and chemicals to 
industrial, press, professional and 
commercial photographers in the 
United States and Canada. 

James P. Demaree has been ap- 
pointed manager of amateur photo 
product sales. He will be responsible 
for the planning and promotion of 
amateur cameras, black-and-white and 
color films, and darkroom accessories 
in the United States and Canada. 

e 
Education Film Available 

The Education Council has avail- 
able, on a loan basis, the motion pic- 
ture based on Dr. James B. Conant’s 


book, “The American High School 


Today.” The movie, produced by the 
National 


Education Association is 
titled, “Dr. Conant Reports” and is 
available at a rental fee of $15.00 
from the council’s headquarters of- 
fice at 5728 Connecticut Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. E. Giegengack Honored 

A. E. Giegengack was honored 
by the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, Inc., at a 
testimonial dinner, Feb. 14, in Cin- 
cinnati. At the dinner he was pre- 
sented with a bound volume of letters 
from friends in the graphic arts in- 
dustry. 


TAPPI Meeting Held 

The 45th Annual National Meet- 
ing of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry was 
held at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, Feb. 22-25. 

More than 3,000 persons engaged 
in technical and research work in 
the pulp and paper industry in the 
United States, Canada and several 
foreign countries attended. The events 
included technical sessions, panel dis- 
cussions, meetings of the TAPPI 
groups and 70 technical 
committee meetings. 


executive 


GA Hall of Fame Set 
A Graphic Arts Hall of Fame is 
being established in Houston, Texas, 
with a display roof on the Houston 
Paper Co., 4902 Gulf Freeway. 
Awards for outstanding printed 
pieces will be made on the basis of 
competition among’ graphic arts 
firms in the Houston area. 
Categories in which awards will 
be made include best full color bro- 
chure, best black and white or spot 
brochure, best mailing piece, best 
package or folding carton design, 
best wrapping paper design, best 
magazine ad, and best point-of-sale 
or outdoor silk screen reproduction. 
Individuals and firms producing 
the best work in each field through 
the year will be honored by an award 
The 
work will be displayed at the Graphic 
Arts Hall of Fame display roof. 


and citation. award-winning 
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Brown Assumes ALA Presidency 

Kenneth J. Brown, newly elected 
international president of the Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America, 
took over his new office on February 
7, for a two year term. He was the 
only man nominated for the post by 





Kenneth J. Brown 


delegates attending the union’s con- 
vention in Portland, Ore., last year 
He was elected by full referendum 
vote among the 95 ALA locals in the 
United States and Canada. 

Mr. Brown, at 34, is the youngest 
president to serve the 38,000-mem- 
ber ALA. His father, Arthur Brown, 
is a vice-president of the ALA for its 
Canadian region. Two brothers of 
the new president are active members 
of the union’s Local 12 in Toronto. 

Mr. Brown, who was born in Can- 
ada, first started work in lithography 
in 1941. For six years he was presi- 
dent of Local 12 in Toronto and has 
also served on the International Exec- 
utive Board of the union and as Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the Interna- 
tional President. He succeeds Francis 
P. Slater, who announced at the Port- 
land convention that he would not be 
a candidate for re-election. 

Mr. Slater, who has been an officer 
and member of the ALA for 50 years, 
will retire and return to San Fran- 
cisco where he was formerly presi- 
dent of Local 17. Mr. Slater will con- 
tinue to serve the ALA as Interna- 
tional President Emeritus. 

Donald Stone, 


of Amalgamated Lithographers has 


secretary-treasurer 


been re-elected to this office for a 
fifth term. 
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Svete Joins Davies-Post 

Victor Svete has joined Davies- 
Post and Associates, Cleveland, which 
specializes in direct mail printing. 
He will be in charge of production 
for the company. 

e 

Will Exhibit Spray Units 

Pneuma-Flo Systems, Inc., New 
York, will display various models of 
their powder spray units, and the 


Brookfield Viscosel 


automatic vis- 











cosity controls at the National Pack- 
aging Exposition. Shown for the first 
time will be a new model spray gun, 
with four times the capacity of the 
present Dual-8 gun. 


Install Proving Press 

McCall Corp., Dayton, Ohio, mag- 
azine publishers, recently installed a 
new Harris, 23 x 30” single-color off- 
set press for use by the offset prepa- 
ration department as a proving press 








GRAFARC FULLY AUTOMATIC 
PRINTING LAMPS 


95 AMPERE for use with printing frames 


under 40” x 50”. 


exposure time in half. 


Also available in overhead models for use with horizontal 


printing frames. 


CUT EXPOSURE TIME 
INCREASE CAPACITY 


GUARANTEE UNIFORM COVERAGE OF ENTIRE 
AREA by exclusive, scientifically engineered 


reflectors. 


SHARPER REPRODUCTION 
Dot undercuting eliminated. 


PREVENT SHUT-DOWN TIME 
by trouble-free performance. 


140 AMPERE for use with 
printing frames 40” x 50” and larger. Twice 
as powerful as the average lamp, it cuts 





USE 30 DAYS WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO BUY! 


Your dealer will offer you a liberal trade-in on your present equipment. 


A 
GENERAL 


PRECISION 
COMPANY 








WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 


| 17 City Park Avenue * 


Toledo 1, Ohio 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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for all color subjects. Formerly all 
color work had to be proved on the 
production presses. 

A unique feature of the press is a 
special pre-register device in the plate 
cylinder, which, the company reports, 
will decrease the time needed to get 
proofs into register. 


Pugh Will Be Instructor 

William Pugh, president of the A. 
H. Pugh Printing Co., will serve, 
during March, as instructor at four 
sessions:of the business controls sec- 
tion of the Graphic Arts Association 
of Cincinnati in the new association 
quarters in the Cincinnati Club 
Annex. 

The series, open to managers and 
department heads of area printing 
firms, will be based on Peter Beck- 


er’s book, “Managing Your Business.” 
e 


Nashua Elects Five 

Five new vice presidents of Nashua 
Corp., Nashua, N. H., were elected at 
a recent meeting of the board of 
Directors. They are: Winthrop L. 
Carter, Jr.; William E. Conway, 
manufacturing; Robert C. Dale, re- 
search and development; William H. 


| Foster marketing; Ross G. Smith, Jr., 


personnel. 

W. L. Carter is secretary of the 
corporation and has been a member 
of the board of directors for several 
years. He has been assistant treasurer 
of the company since 1949. 


LTF Building Honored 
Glessner House, Chicago home of 


| the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
| tion’s research laboratories, has been 


presented with a plaque officially des- 
ignating it as a “Chicago Landmark” 
and one of the 38 most famous Chi- 
cago buildings. Selection of these 
“Landmarks” was made by the Chi- 
cago chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 

Presentation of the plaques was 
made at a civic dinner, Feb. 11, at- 
tended by members of the Institute 


| of Architects, the Society of Archi- 
| tectural Historians, Chicago Associa- 


| 


tion of Commerce, city officials and 


| owners of the 38 buildings. 
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PHIL SILVERS, CBS-TV STAR 


Greater Stability! Paper problems can knock offset press performance for a loop. 
That’s why so many printers use Consolidated Offset Enamels. Every sheet is double coated 
for greater stability, maximum uniformity, more pick resistance—all around finer quality. 
They run better—print better—look better. Yet Consolidated double coating costs no more! 
Just ask your Consolidated Paper Merchant for free test sheets. Make your own test run. 


Compare quality, press performance and results. 


9 
Fair enough? Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant oresokidateda 


DOUBLE COATED OFFSET: Productolith, Consolith Gloss, Consolith Opaque 





WORLD’S LARGEST SPECIALIST 


IN ENAMEL PRINTING PAPERS 
A COMPLETE LINE FOR OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS PRINTING 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. + Natl, Sales Offices, 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 











TAPPI Conference Announced 

The Third Annual Conference of 
the graphic arts industry, sponsored 
by the Delaware Valley Section of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, will be held 
March 26 at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia. 

The tentative program for the con- 
ference includes four sessions through 
the course of the day: Web-offset 
printing — 9:00 to 11:00; gloss ink 
printing-—10:00 to 12:00; paper sur- 
face characteristics — 11:00 to 1:00 
and new developments in the graphic 
arts—12:00 to 2:00. The first hour 
of each session will consist of presen- 
tation of technical papers; the sec- 
ond hour will be a round table dis- 
cussion. 

Other organizations which are spon- 
soring the event are the Philadelphia 
Litho Club, Craftsmen Club, Printing 
Ink Makers Club and the Printing 
Industries of Philadelphia. 

Registration fee at the conference 
will be $10.00 while the pre-registra- 
tion fee is $7.50. The registration 
chairman is H. L. Smaime, P. H. 
Glatfelter Co., Spring Grove, Pa. 

& 
MGD Advances Five 

Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc., Chicago, 
recently appointed four new presi- 
dents of divisions and a new cor- 
porate executive vice president. 

The new executive vice president 
is Adrian O. Holmberg who, as a 
member of the corporate headquar- 
ters staff, will have full responsi- 


bility for coordinating the manufac- 
turing activities of all MGD_ fac- 
tories throughout the world. 

James W. Coultrap, formerly exec- 
utive vice president, has become pres- 


Coultrap 


Riggs 





ident of the Miehle Co., succeeding 
J. E. Eddy. 

Joseph A. Riggs has become pres- 
ident at the Goss Co., replacing R. 
C. Corlett, who continues as cor- 
porate president. 

F. Irving Walsh’ was appointed 
president of the Dexter Co., replacing 
G. A. Heintzemann who remains a 
director of the corporation. 

E. M. Abrams, recently promoted 
to vice president of The Lawson Co. 
division, was made president, filling 
the vacancy created by the resigna- 
tien of D. W. Schulkind. 

Other appointments announced were 
Gilbert Basset, advanced from sales 





Rossotti Purchases Miehle 54 x 77” Press 





Alfred (left) and Charles 
Rossotti congratulate 
each other on the pur- 
chase of a Miehle 54 x 
77” offset press. Look- 
ing on are Norman 
Steed (left) and J. E. 
Eddy of Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter. 





manager to vice president in charge 
of sales; Norman Steed was ap- 
pointed vice president, Eastern sales 
division; and James Brown was ad- 
vanced from assistant secretary to 
secretary. 


Brown-Superior Sold 

American Envelope Co. has _pur- 
chased the Brown-Superior Paper 
Goods Co., both of Chicago, and has 
announced plans for consolidating 
its present three plants in Chicago 
into two plants sometime next fall. 

. 


Riegel Buys Bartelt 

Riegel Paper Corp. has acquired 
the net assets of Bartelt Engineering 
Co., Rockford, Ill., specialty pack- 
aging machinery manufacturer. A 
total of 56,592 shares of Riegel Paper 
common stock was involved. 

Bartelt makes custom-engineered 
automatic machines which form, fill, 
and seal paper pouches and insert one 
or more of them into folding cartons. 
The machines are used for packaging 
cake mixes, frosting mixes and dehy- 
drated soups, as well as candy, to- 
bacco and photographic film. The 
company also manufactures a variety 
of other packaging equipment. 

e 


CLI Classes at Capacity 

The Chicago Lithographic Institute 
started its second semester classes 
Feb. 8 with a capacity enrollment 
of 217 trainees. Advance registration 
had to be discontinued at that point 
due to lack of space. 

Now that a full day time teaching 
staff is available, the Ins¢ffute reports 
that it is in a better position to serve 
lithographic supply houses with in- 
structional courses that will give their 
sales and executive staffs a compre- 
hensive grasp of lithographic tech- 
niques and keep them abreast of 
latest developments. 

Samuel Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 
has, for some time, been sending its 
salesmen to the school for such train- 
ing and plans to continue this pro- 
gram until the entire sales staff can 
get to Chicago to take the course. 

American Type Founders has pre- 
sented the school with a new Model 
15 offset press. 
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orthwest pedigree 








The 





NORTHWEST PEDIGREED PAPERS 


PRINTING PAPERS 
Carlton Bond 
Carlton Duplicator 
Carlton Ledger 
Carlton Mimeograph 
Map Bond 
Mountie Book 
Mountie E. F. Label 
Mountie E. F. Litho Label 
Mountie Eggshell Book 
Mountie Offset: 
Regular 
Antique Wove 
Embossed 
Mountie Text 
Non-Fading Poster 
North Star Offset 
North Star Writing 
Northwest Bond 
Northwest Duplicator 
Northwest Index Bristol 
Northwest Ledger 
Northwest Mimeo Bond 
Northwest Post Card 
Northwest Velopaque Cover: 
Regular 
Embossed 
Northwest Velopaque Text: 
Regular 
Embossed 
Wonderwhite Text: 
Regular 
Embossed 


ENVELOPE PAPERS 
Carlton 

Mountie 

Nortex Buff 

Nortex Gray 

Nortex Ivory 

Nortex White 
Northwest 


CONVERTING PAPERS 
Adding Machine 

Coating Raw Stock 
Drawing 

Gumming 

Lining 

Papeteries 

Register 

Tablet 


orthwest Paper Company 





CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
MILLS AT CLOQUET AND BRAINERD, MINNESOTA 





SALES OFFICES 
Chicago 6, 20 North Wacker Drive ° St. Louis 3, Shell Building 


Minneapolis 2, Foshay Tower ° New York 17, 420 Lexington Avenue 


Lithographed upon Handmade Embossed NORTHWEST VELOPAQUE TEXT 25x38—70 Pound Basis. 


Northwest embossed papers are available in any size for any press. 








Ansco Moves Offices 

Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., recently 
moved its administration offices into 
a newly constructed building on 
Route 17. 

The new building will house the 
executive and staff offices of sales 
administration, advertising and pro- 
motion, purchasing, accounting, the 
treasurer’s staff, traffic, production 
planning and manufacturing adminis- 
tration. 

e 
Miller Joins Robertson 

M. A. Miller has joined Robertson 
Photo-Mechanix, Inc., Chicago, as 
assistant sales manager. 

Mr. Miller will be working with 
the company’s dealer organization. 

eo: 
3M Advances Archbold 

Edward W. Archbold has been ap- 
pointed sales manager for printing 
products at the Cleveland branch of 
Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Mr. Archbold joined the company 
in 1953 and has been sales super- 
visor and salesman for printing prod- 
ucts. 

td 
Cincinnati Groups Move 

The combined office of the Cincin- 
nati Graphic Arts Association, the 
Miami Valley Lithographers Associa- 
tion and the Cincinnati Printing 
Trades Association were moved in 
mid-February from the Enquirer 
Building, where they have been lo- 
cated for nine years, to larger quar- 
ters in the Cincinnati Club Annex. 

The new quarters, with approxi- 
mately 1,500 square feet of floor 
space, provides room for the numer- 
ous meetings held by the three groups. 

* 
TCU Holds Typo Institute 

An all-day Typographic Design In- 
stitute was held at Texas Christian 
University Saturday, Feb. 20, under 
the sponsorship of the Department 
of Journalism. The program was 
conducted by Howard N. King, typog- 
rapher and consultant to the Harris- 
Intertype Corp. 

The Institute is designed primarily 
for editors, printers, public relations 
men, industrial editors, layout men, 


artists, advertisers and 


newspaper 
personnel, journalism students and 


others interested in printing. 
os 
Ideal Opens Addition 
Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., began 
operations Feb. 1 in a recently con- 
structed addition to the Chicago 
plant and in a new addition to its 
Huntington Park, Calif., branch. 
The Chicago expansion is the 
fourth in facilities there and the Cali- 
fornia addition is the third at that 
location. 
s 


Joseph W. B. Vincent Dies 

Joseph W. B. Vincent, 85, a lithog- 
rapher for 60 years with the Rocky 
Mountain Bank Note Co. and the 
Utah Bank Note Co., died February 
5, at his home in Salt Lake City. 
The cause of death was given as ef- 
fects of old age. 


Ad Show Due in March 
The Fifteenth Annual Advertising 
Essentials and National Sales Aid 
Show will be held March 28 to 30, 
at the Hotel Biltmore, New York. 
The show, designed to inform ad- 
vertising and sales promotion per- 


MLA Officers Elected 

The Metropolitan Lithographers 
Assn. has elected Edward D. Wilson 
of New York Litho Corp., as presi- 


dent; Herbert E. Brod of Lutz & 
Sheinkman as vice-president and 
Bernard S. Rosenstadt of Ardlee 


Service, as treasurer for 1960. 

New directors elected are George 
Schlegel III, Albert Gerson, Louis 
Schweiloch, Michael Martocci, Ar- 
thur F. Stock and Henry N. Levine. 


sonel of the newest developments in 
the field, will include over 130 ex- 
hibits of products and services. There 
will also be a series of seminars con- 
ducted by leading personalities on 
major subjects in the field. 

The Advertising Trades Institute 
is sponsoring the event, with Thomas 
B. Noble as the chairman. 

Information on exhibiting space 
and guest tickets is available from 
ATI, 135 East 39th St., New York. 

* 
Einson-Freeman Elects Caspers 

Harold C. Caspers of Einson-Free- 
man Co., Long Island City, N. Y., 
was elected a senior vice president of 
the company, at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors. Mr. Caspers 
has been with Einson-Freeman since 
1943. 

a 
Craftsman Table Installations 

The following firms have ‘installed 
new Craftsman Line-up Tables during 
the past month: Ogilvie Press, Brook- 
lyn; Minerva Printing Corp., New 
York; Photocomposition Co., Cleve- 
land; University of Iowa, Iowa City; 
Todd Co., Denver; Manifold Business 
Forms, Chicago; and Taylor Pub- 
lishing Co., Dallas. 


A report on the San Francisco 
lithographic strike and possible ef- 
fects on labor negotiations with the 


Amalgamated union 


Lithographers 
by employing lithographers, was de- 
livered by Daniel Arvan, legal 
counsel to the MLA. The association 
is the employers’ bargaining group 
in the New York area. 

William J. Stevens of The Miehle 
Co. gave a talk on “What’s Ahead 
for Lithographers.” 


Bernard Rosenstadt, Ardlee Service (I), treasurer; Edward D. Wilson, New York Lithograph 
Corp., president, and Herbert E. Brod, Lutz & Sheinkman, (r.) vice president; are the newly 
elected officers of the Metropolitan Lithographers Association, New York. 
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Production Data: Production and editorial work on the Metro- 
politan Opera Program were by SATURDAY REVIEW, INC. 
The program is printed on 5-color rotary letterpress equip- 
ment by Blanchard Press, Inc., N. Y., with the cover on 70# 
Sterling Letterpress Enamel and the text: also on a Westvaco 
Quality Paper. Lighting for the photo was by Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc. Photography was by Joe Costa with technical 
assistance from the Eastman Kodak Company and Sylvania. 


This picture of the Metropolitan Opera House, appearing on the cover of the 

1959-60 Opera program, cost over $10,000 and was undoubtedly worth it. When the Met 
is torn down in a few years, this photograph will be our major means of conveying 

to future generations the grandeur and beauty of this famous center of American culture. 


Over a mile of wire was used in connecting the 105 strategically placed photo-lamps 
that were used to capture the warmth and glow of the venerable show place. 


To reproduce in full splendor the effect thus achieved, the publishers chose 
West Virginia’s Sterling Letterpress Enamel. Its bright, clean whiteness, high opacity, 
and level, glossy surface bear out the wisdom of their choice. 


The West Virginia family of distinguished papers includes Offset as well as Letterpress 
grades for almost every specification or process. Whichever you choose, you enjoy 
all the benefits of West Virginia’s direct mill-to-you sales policy and service. 

Ss 


For full details write: West Virginia Pulp and Paper, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y., or call one of the offices listed below. 


Fine Papers Division 

Commercial Printing Paper Sales We t Vi Gg £ 7 
Chicago 1/FR 2-7620 S i r in la 
Cincinnati 12/RE 1-6350 


Detroit 35/DI 1-5522 Pulp and Paper 
New York 17/MU 6-8400 

Philadelphia 7/LO 8-3680 

Pittsburgh 19/CO 1-6660 

San Francisco 5/GA 1-5104 


THIS INSERT IS PRINTED ON STERLING LETTERPRESS ENAMEL 25 X 38 — 80# 


graph © 1959 by Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 








Sales Needed to Equalize Spoilage 
DOLLARS of SPOILAGE 


$1.00 $3.00 $5.00 


$7.00 $10.00 $25.00 $50.00 





% 
Profit 
1 % 
12% 
2 % 
242% 
3 % 
342% 
4% 
42 % 

*5 % 
52 % 
6 % 


66.67 
50.00 
40.00 
33.33 
28.57 
25.00 
22.22 
20.00 
1818 
16.67 


200.00 
150.00 
120.00 
100.00 
8571 
75.00 
66.67 
60.00 
54.55 
50.00 


333.33 
250.00 
200.00 
166.67 
142.86 
125.00 
111.11 
100.00 
90.91 
83.33 





Dollars in Sales Needed to Recover Spoilage 


$100.00 $300.00 $500.00 $700.00 $1,000.00 $2,500.00 
466.67 
350.00 
280.00 
233.33 
200.00 
175.00 
155.56 
140.00 
127.27 
116.67 


$5,000.00 
3,333.33 
2,500.00 
2,000.00 
1,666.67 
1,428.57 
1,250.00 
1,111.11 
1,000.00 
909.09 
833.33 


666.67 
500.00 
400.00 
333.33 
28571 
250.00 
222.22 
200.00 
181.82 
166.67 


1,666.67 
1,250.00 
1,000.00 
833.33 
714.29 
625.00 
555.56 
500.00 
45455 
416.67 








% It takes $1,000 of sales to equalize $50 spoilage if net profit is 5%. 


In 1959 the industry showed less than 3% net profit. 


NAPL recently distributed this chart to its members. It shows the amounts of sales necessary 
to equalize losses from spoilage. The amounts are indicated for profit percentages ranging 


from 1 per cent to 6 per cent. 





CLA Elects Armitage 

The Chicago Lithographers Asso- 
ciation, at its 20th annual meeting 
in February, elected James S. Armi- 
tage, Inland-Magill Weinsheimer Co., 
president; Reno Gerosa, Newman- 
Rudolph Lithographing Co., vice 
president; and Archie A. Macready, 
secretary. 

Directors selected for the 1960 
term are: Wm. J. Bold, Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co.; Richard G. Gunthorp, 
Gunthorp - Warren Printing Co.; 
B. E. Callahan, Inland Lithograph 
Co.; C. A. Nordberg, Chicago Offset 
Printing Co.; Robert E. Ludford, 
Sr., Chicago Litho Plate Graining 
Co.; Philip H. Heinz, Precision Color 
Plate Co.; Thomas Adler, Fort Dear- 
born Lithograph Co.; Edward E. 
Loebe, Regensteiner Corp.; Arthur 
F. Meding, Edwards & Deutsch Litho- 
graphing Co.; Vernon K. Evans, 
Veritone Co.; Howard J. Keller, 
D. F. Keller Co.; Marshall Berlin, 
I. S. Berlin Press, and Lester K. 
Newman, Manz Corp. 

The Association modified its con- 
stitution and by-laws to align them 
more closely with policies and pro- 
grams of the Printing Industry of 
Illinois, with which it is allied. 

George A. Mattson, director of 
lithographic services, Printing Indus- 
try of America, addressed the meet- 


ing on the “union security” clauses 
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which are elements of current col- 
lective bargaining in the industry. 

Mr. Mattson advised the Chicago 
lithographers to look to capitaliza- 
tion, identification and administra- 
tion of costs, increase of sales, and, 
most important, buildup of new 
manpower, as well as provision of 
more adequate training for present 
manpower. 

Mr. Armitage, in his acceptance 
speech as new president, told mem- 
bers they could look forward to a 
lot of work to keep Chicago lithog- 
raphy at the very top of the nation’s 
lithographic industry. 

. 
NSC Appointments Announced 

Derek M. Hasse, safety director, 
Meredith Pub. Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, has been named editor of the 
National Safety Council’s printing 
and publishing News Letter. He will 
be assisted by Gordon H. Rosberg, 
safety director, Richter McCall & Co., 
Chicago litho firm. 

Signalling the recently established 
relationship of the P. & P. section 
with Printing Industry of America, 
B. J. Taymans, general manager of 
PIA, has been named chairman of 
three important committees. On the 
program committee and the educa- 
tion and training committee, his asso- 
ciate chairman is Charles Shapiro, 
director of the Lithographic Tech- 


nical Foundation’s educational de- 
partment. On the third, the associa- 
tion committee, his assistants are 
Samuel M. Burt, managing director, 
Education Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industry, and Malcolm H. Frost, 
executive director, Book Manufactur- 
ers Institute. This committee will seek 
to stimulate support of the P. & P. 
section by graphic arts groups cover- 
ing all phases of the printing indus- 
try. 

Daniel Grothaus, safety director, 
McCall Corp., Dayton, Ohio, and 
general chairman of the section, has 
announced that the membership com- 
mittee will conduct a special drive 
for new members among the nation’s 
newspaper publishing companies. G. 
Stuart Mansfield, safety director, 
Western Printing and Lithographing 
Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and vice 
chairman of the section, will lead this 
drive as membership committee chair- 
Assisting him is Walter R. 
Smith, safety director, R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Co., Chicago. 


man. 





Valuable Tool 

There is nothing an employer 
can do which will yield him 
more sound management infor- 
mation than that of setting up 
his own budgeted hourly cost 
rates and production stand- 
ards; these valuable tools of 
management become useless un- 
less they are set up on a sound 
basis, accepted, used constantly 
and revised periodically. The 
cost man and the estimator 
should be thoroughly sold on 
the soundness of both the fig- 
ures, and the method used in 
setting up these management 
measuring sticks, so that they 
can make them stand up, both 
with their salesmen, and when 
it has been applied to custom- 
ers’ specifications. Cut rate 
competition is often a result of 
the erroneous belief that loading 
up of the plant with business at 
low prices will yield big profits. 

From a recent talk by Frank R. 
Turner, Jr.,, NAPL. 
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Convince the customer with color 


Brilliant color says it’s real—so forcibly you're 
tempted to touch . . . For this insert, brilliance begins with the paper 
itself—new, high-gloss MAINEFLEX OFFSET ENAMEL. Notice the 
impelling “‘bounce”’ it gives to gloss process inks. 


MAINEFLEX OFFSET ENAMEL is a member of the dis- 
tinguished 1960 family of Oxford North Star Coated Papers, 
each of them coated by Oxford’s new, uniquely-superior 
“trailing blade” process. The trailing blade coats with remark- 
able levelness and allows excellent polish without excessive 
super-calendering. Superior printing results. You will find that 
Maineflex Offset Enamel enhances the product image. You'll 
get outstanding results with gloss, metallic and regular inks. 
Cost? Maineflex Offset Enamel costs no more than other leading 
grades of coated paper. 


Paper for this insert is Maineflex Offset Enamel basis 25 x 38—100 lbs., 
printed on a 77" Harris 4-color Offset Press. 


OXFORD PAPERS FOR EVERY PRINTING NEED 


Oxford Papers are used by the best printers and lithographers. ‘There 
is a standard grade designed to fit almost every printing and budget 
requirement. Many of the grades listed below are stocked by Oxford 
merchants. In addition, a large variety of papers to meet special 
needs is available on making order. 





COATED LETTERPRESS PAPERS OFFSET AND LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS 
Polar Superfine Enamel Oxford White Velvet 
Mainefold Enamel Fenwick Opaque Offset 
Oxford Print Enamel Wescar Offset 
Pubtext Coated Rangeley Offset 
Wescar Offset, Pastels 
COATED OFFSET PAPERS Carrollton Offset 
Polar Offset Enamel Rumford Offset 
Polar Offset Enamel Dull Carfax English Finish Litho 
Maineflex Offset E 1 Dixfield Bulking Offset 
Maineflex Offset Enamel Dull 
Duoset Offset Enamel LETTERPRESS PAPERS—UNCOATED 
Carfax English Finish 
FILM-COATED (PIGMENTED) PAPERS Carfax Super 
Fenwick Superfine Offset Carfax Eggshell 
Wescar Satin Plate Offset Hi-Bulk Eggshell 


Wescar Gloss Plate Offset , 
‘e>.4 xe) 12S) Coenseiiiiens eaten Stine Drop us a line for the name of your nearby 
Oxford Merchant, who you'll find is an ex- 


iy i Softone Plate (for letterpress) 


DADRRG 


pert consultant on printing papers. 








ae 
HELP BUILD OxForD Paper CoMPANY 
SALES 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. Sales Offices: NEW YORK * CHICAGO * BOSTON 












PRINTING PAPERS FOR BOOKS, MAGAZINES, COMMERCIAL PRINTING, BUSINESS FORMS AND PACKAGING 
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Optical Scanner Demonstrated 





)STON 





The Farrington Optical Scanner, 


which will reportedly read 200 char- 





acters a second, was recently dem- 


onstrated to members of Research 
and Engineering Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry, at the com- 
pany’s plant. 

The machine, produced by the In- 
telligent Machine Research Corp., 
Alexandria, Va., may be used in the 
graphic arts industry in the future to 
automate typesetting and communica- 
tions. At the present, one publishing 
Rutherford Installations 

Recent installations of Rutherford 
photo composing machinery include 
the following companies: 

The Todd Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
and Rolph-Clark-Stone-Benallack, 
Ltd., Montreal, Canada, have installed 
a Type RMT, semi-automatic photo 
composing machine which will ac- 
commodate press plates up to 48 x 
59”, 

The Baughman Co., Richmond, 
Va., has installed a Type RML, semi- 
automatic photo composing machine 
which will accommodate press plates 
up to 50 x 69”. 

Progressive Photo Color Service, 
Inc., Franklin Park, Ill., has installed 
another, Type PLD, semi-automatic 
photo composing machine that will 
accommodate press plates up to 58 
xe 

The Meehan-Tooker Co., New York, 
has installed a Type PLD fully 
automatic photo composing machine 
which will accommodate press plates 


up to 58 x 78”. 


Charles R. Bird Dies 

Charles R. Bird, 66, Philadelphia 
area director of the General Outdoor 
Advertising Co., died late in Jan. at 
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house is using a scanner in its sub- 
scription services. 


The latest model of the scanner 


Members of the Re- 
search and Engineering 
Council watch the Far- 
rington Optical scanner 
in operation. 


reads typewritten pages including 
both upper and lower case, punctua- 
tion and numbers, and translates what 
has been read into a punched code on 
paper tape for further processing. 

In the future, the scanners will, 
reportedly, be reading technical jour- 
nals and other foreign publications, 
such as those coming out of Russia, 
and introducting the printed matter 
into electronic devices for translation. 


his home in Wyndmoor, Pa. He had 
been associated with the firm since 
1920. 
» 

Harris-Seybold Installations 

The following firms have recently 
installed Harris-Seybold presses. 

Ridgway Lithograph Co., Seattle, 
Wash., — model 560,43 x 60” five- 
color. 

Meehan-Tooker Co., New York,— 
model 477.5444 x 77”, four-color. 

Mutual Lithographers, Inc., New 
York, and Pickwick Offset Service, 
New York, — each model 277,5414 
x 77”, two-color. 





Boorum & Pease Co., New York,— 

model 249,36 x 4914”, two-color. 
* 
St. L. GAA Urges Tax Reform 

The St. Louis Graphic Arts Associ- 
ation recently passed a resolution urg- 
ing the adoption, by Congress, of tue 
Herlong-Baker Bills, which are now 
before the House of Representatives. 

The bills are designed to reform the 
present tax rate by gradually easing 
individual and corporate taxes over a 
five year period, by changing depre- 
ciation rules for businesses; by defer- 
ing taxes on long term capital gains 
which are reinvested and by reducing 
tax rates on estates and gifts. 

The resolution by the association, 
which was forwarded to representatives 
in Congress, was signed by Frank J. 
Merrill, president of the association; 
Donald P. Niles, secretary and Frank 
C. Corley, chairman of the legislative 
committee. 

. 
Open Management Course in LA 

A new business management 
course, sponsored by the Printing 
Industries Association of Los Angeles, 
will be offered starting Feb. 16. 

The course, based on PIA’s new 
manual “Managing Your Business,” 
will feature a complete management 
program of systems for general or- 
ganization and control. It will be held 
one evening a week for 14 weeks. Two 
classes are scheduled, with students 
having their choice of attending either 
Tuesday or Thursday from 6:30 p.m. 
to 8:30 p.m. 

Information is available from 
PIA’s Los Angeles office. - 


Folding Carton Awards Coming in March 


Judges of the 1960 
Folding Carton Compe- 
tition, study some of 
the entries. From left: 
Frank Boughton, Homer 
E. Sterling, Robert E. 
Rossell, William 0. Mor- 
gan, and Edward L. Tol- 
lefson. 








Consistent performance-—that’s one 
reason why leading lithographers 
use 3M type “R” Photo Offset Plates 
for three out of four of their jobs 


Wi Year after year, in shop after shop, the consistent per- 
formance of 3M Brand Type ‘'R”’ Plates pays off. There 
are no variables in coating or processing because these 
plates are pre-sensitized with machine control. Because 
each plate is identical—precision made, there is little 
downtime for makeready or during press runs. J You 
get best possible ink coverage, too, with3M Brand Type ‘‘R”’ 
Plates because they’re chemically treated to be highly 
water-receptive in non-image areas. They needless ink and 
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water—nearly eliminate problems of ink emulsification by 
holding a proper ink-water balance. J There are many 
more reasons why 3M Brand Type ‘‘R”’ Plates perform 
consistently job after job. 


Call your 3M lithographic PRINTING 
supply dealer now for com- oneal 
plete performance story. @ 108 
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Navigators Will Honor Loos 


Melvin Loos, Columbia University 
Press, has been selected by the Navi- 
gators to receive the 1960 Service-to- 
Industry Award. The award will be 
made at the Navigraphic 60 techni- 
cal forum to be held March 19 at the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York. 

Mr. Loos has been printing office 
manager of the Columbia University 
Press for 29 years and has been active 
in such organizations as AIGA and 


NYEPA. 


New Cold Padding Compound 


Polychrome Corp. has introduced a 
new cold adhesive compound for pad- 
ding, which the company reports, is 
easy to apply and has fast setting and 
drying properties. The compound re- 
portedly has great adhering power 
but will allow sheets to be removed 
easily from the pad. 

Information is available from the 
company at Yonkers, N. Y. 





Collectadata Featured 


Friden Inc., San Leandro, Cal., 
featured its Collectadata machines in 
a recent bulletin. The booklet de- 
scribes the various data collecting 
machines which are code-punching 
and reading machines, used to facili- 
tate the collection of data at a cen- 
tral processing point from various 
points of origin. 

The systems are useful, according 
to the company, in computing and 


printing and in personnel control and 
dispersal. 





Local 1 Demands 

A wage increase of $7 a week 
for all employes, effective May 
1, was demanded of New York 
employers late in February by 
Local No. 1, ALA. An addi- 
tional $7 increase is sought for 
May 1, 1961, along with an 
increase in welfare fund contri- 
butions. 














Western Gear Ups McNamara 
R. E. McNamara has been pro- 


moted to assistant division manager 
of the Western Gear Corp., graphic 
arts division. He had been sales man- 
ager for industrial products in south- 
ern California, for the company. In 
his new assignment he will be re- 
sponsible for the operations and sales 
activities of the division. 

Howard Feichtmann has been ad- 
vanced from sales engineer to the 
position formerly held by Mr. Mce- 
Namara in the Los Angeles industrial 
marketing office. 


Craftsmen Will Meet in Atlanta 


The International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen will hold 
its 41st annual convention in Atlanta, 
at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Aug. 
7-10. 


Members and associate members 
will be represented in Atlanta by 


about 1,000 delegates from 116 local 
clubs. 


Your G@® lithographic supply 
dealer is a good man to know! 


i More than just a supplier, a 3M lithographic plate 
dealer is a vital link between your shop and the vast 
research and manufacturing facilities of 3M. He is 
your source not only for 3M’s Family of Fine Products 
—but for data, information, and service to help you 


look to your 3M lithographic supplier and your 3M 
Representative for the latest developments in litho- 
graphic printing. They will be first with the finest prod- 
ucts, the most advanced techniques, the most modern 
methods. {J If you don’t know who your nearby 3M 


maintain your high standards of printing quality. Jj So 


3m = 


PRINTING PRODUCTS DIVISION 


lithographic plate dealer is, mail the coupon today. 


Pe MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING CO. 
€ DEPT. PB1-30, ST. PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 

(] Please send me the name of my nearby 3M litho- 

graphic plate dealer. 

(1) Please arrange a demonstration of 3M Brand Type 


“R" Plates in my own shop. 


NAME__ 





 — , 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS___ 


Cry So Se STATE 
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Keller Elects Pries 

Irving F. Pries has been elected 
vice president in charge of produc- 
tion of William J. Keller, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. He had been a superin- 
tendent for more than 20 years with 
the firm. 

Mr. Pries has been with Keller 


Lithographers 
View Five-Color 


Web-Offset 


One of a number of 
groups of visitors which 
viewed the new Cottrell 
five-color, web offset 
press, demonstrated 
last month at the com- 
pany’s Westerly, R. I., 
plant. The press, 92 
feet long, weighing 110 
tons, will be installed 
in the Safran Printing 
Co., Detroit. 





since 1929, joining the company as 
an apprentice compositor. He was 
elected a director of the firm in 1951. 


Wis. GAA Plans Show 
The Graphic Arts Association of 
Wisconsin has announced plans for 


a three-day exhibit and conference 
which will provide an opportunity to 
see and hear of the latest in graphic 
arts equipment, materials and meth- 
ods. Planned for Nov. 9-11, in Mil- 
waukee, the exhibit will include the 
latest in copy preparation, presswork 
equipment, camera and photographic 
equipment, and techniques. 

Approximately 175 displays of 
printing equipment manufacturers 
and other graphic arts supply firms 
are expected. A series of clinics and 
conferences designed for all levels of 
graphic arts personnel from the crafts- 
man to top management, are planned. 

The event will coincide with the 
association’s 75th anniversary. In 
1956 the association sponsored a 
similar exhibit and conference, the 
“March of Progress,” which attracted 
over 5,000 people from 28 states and 
nine foreign countries. 

e 

Ropert C. LEVEE, corporate man- 
ager of printing, Owens-Corning Fi- 
berglas Corp., has been named chair- 
man of the convention of the Fifth 
District of Printing House Crafts- 
men, May 20-21, in Toledo, O. 





READERS: Are you taking full 


advantage of your lithographic magazine ? 


Ir you have a troublesome problem in your shop, why not let our regular columnists, Herbert P. Paschel 
(Photographic Clinic), and Frank Arbolino (Production Clinic) try to answer it for you? Use the handy 


form below. We'll be glad to help you, and the service is free. 


[] Mr. Paschel 
(Photography) 


[] Mr. Arbolino 
(Press) 


(Please give your name and address. 
Only your initials will be used.) 


My Question: 

















(Questions will not be answered by mail, but in an early issue of Modern Lithography) 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 
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Notice how each one of the clocks on this page 
stands out sharp.and clear, exactly alike in every 
minute detail. That’s because they’re printed on 
Trojan 3-D Gummed Printing Paper—the high- 

— fidelity gummed paper that renders every detail 

160 and tone perfectly, time after time. Remember 

too that time is money, and that Trojan’s exclu- 
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Trojan 3-D Gummed Printing Paper Reproduces Perfectly! 
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sive 3-D process permits same-speed reproduc- 
tion as on ungummed papers. There’s no time like 
the present to write for free sample sheets and 
prove Trojan’s superiority to yourself! 


The Gummed Products Company 
Division of St. Regis Paper Company 
Troy, Ohio 
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This insert is printed on TROJAN 3-D #401 English Finish 
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BYCHROME COLOR CONTROL CHARTS are produced with standard and universally available 
lithographic supplies on conventional lithographic equipment. Use the charts to select the colors 
you desire — your lithographer will accurately reproduce them. 


COMPLETE DATA covering production techniques, equipment, materials and supplies is printed on the 
preface page of each volume. 


(59 pages offset, 59 
pro forma invoice, or 


USE THE CHARTS to select and predict color — your lithographer will use them to match and control 
your color, practically and economically. 


BYCHROME COLOR CONTROL CHARTS are distributed at their production cost as an industry-wide 
service to lithographers and in the interest of promoting the use of ByChrome Screen Tints. 











REPRODUCED IN 4 COLORS (RED, YELLOW, BLACK, AND PEACH) BY OFFSET ON INTERNATIONAL TI-OPAKE, VELLUM FINISH. BASIS 25 X 38—-80 LB.— 500. PRINTED 18 UP AT 4000 IPH. 


International Paper's Ti-Opake gives opacity 
plus brilliant reproduction like this 


(Its amazing ink stand-out brings life to your picture) ran pace = 














What you should know about INTERNATIONAL TI-OPAKE 


—a leading member of International Paper’s first family of fine papers. 


NTERNATIONAL Ti-Opake gives you 
I opacity in a lighter weight paper. You 
can print both sides of this bright, blue- 
white paper without show-through. 

Ti-Opake takes ink perfectly. Dries 
quickly without feathering or offsetting. 
And its clean surface and high level of 
printability help bring pictures to life. 
You can count on excellent printing re- 
sults with International Ti-Cpake—in bril- 


Fine Paper Division INTERNATIONAL PAPER New York 17,N. Y. 











liant full color or striking black and white. 

International Paper’s Ti-Opake is a 
multi-process paper. It can be used for 
offset-lithography, letterpress, silkscreen, 
or sheet-fed gravure. 

Ti-Opake is versatile. In both smooth 
and vellum finishes it can be used for 
brochures, stuffers, greeting cards, price 
lists, booklets, inserts, annual reports, and 
announcements. And you will find its fast- 


drying properties make it ideal for rusl 
letterpress jobs. 

Ask your paper merchant today about 
the newly-designed 8% x 11 ream-sealei 
packages with handy pull-tape opener 
They are made to order for small offset) 
duplicating presses and come in conver: 
ient pull-tape junior cartons. Internation® 
Ti-Opake is also available in all standard 
book sizes. 
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Wuthman Named Schmidt V. P. 


Ernest F. Wuthmann, Jr. has been 
elected vice president and a member 
of the board of directors of Schmidt 
Lithograph Co., San Francisco. 

Mr. Wuthmann has been associated 
with the company since 1940, most 
recently in the capacity of research 
director. 


Web-Offset Meeting Announced 


The annual meeting of the Web- 
Offset Section of Printing Industry 
of America, to be held at the Chase- 
Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, April 
20-22, will open with a luncheon at 
which James Johnson, Standard Pub- 
lishing Co., will present the associa- 
tion’s annual report. 

Other Topics to be covered are— 
“Web-Offset Yesterday, Today, To- 
morrow—lInventory 1960”, Frank M. 
Bitteto, Readers Digest Association; 
“Selection and Training of Web-Off- 
set Press Crews,” Paul Lyle, Western 
Printing and Lithographing Co.; and 


“How Web-Offset Can Serve the Pub- 
lishing Industry,” by B. D. Chapman, 
Time, Inc. — A panel discussion will 
be held on “Web-Offset Production 
and Production Problems,” and an- 
other to review the results of a survey 
on technical and mechanical problems 
encountered in the operation of web- 
offset equipment. 


Western Prints Poster Winner 


The January Budweiser poster, 
“Girl With the Wind Blown Hair,” 
produced by Western Printing & Lith- 
ographing Co., St. Louis, won first 
place award in the beer classification 
of the 28th Annual National Competi- 
tion of Outdoor Advertising Art spon- 
sored by the Art Director’s Club of 
Chicago. The poster, produced from 
color photographic art, was one of 
119 entries in the annual outdoor ad- 
vertising competition. 


The award will be presented at The 
Art Director’s Awards luncheon 


which will be held in Chicago, March 
24th. 


Christian Board Appoints Six 
The Christian Board of Publica- 


tion, St. Louis, has appointed six new 
executives. 

They are Charles H. Bennett, direc- 
tor of merchandising; Raymond 
Pence, director of manufacturing; 
Stuart A. Johnston director of sales; 
Rev. Raymond W. Baldwin, director, 
combined departments of church 
school and agency sales; Christopher 
G. Kellogg, assistant director of man- 
ufacturing and William Reed coordi- 
nator of billing and shipping. 

Christian Board of Publication is 
one of the largest religious publishers- 
printers in the United States. In addi- 
tion to production of literature for 
the Disciples of Christ throughout 
the world, the company also manufac- 
tures annually more than a million 
and a half books, including case 
bound and paper backs, most of them 
produced by offset. 











the successful lithographer 


is the one who will 


FIND TIME 


to read the leading trade magazine 
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Donnelley Reports Record Year 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons report that 
sales and earnings for 1959 were the 
highest in the company’s history. 

Net income was $9,180,000, equiv- 
alent to $3.21 a share. This compares 
with $8,057,000 and $2.81 a share 
in 1958, both years based on the num- 
ber of shares outstanding Dec. 31, 
1959. 

Net sales for 1959 totaled $130,- 
165,000, an increase of 10 percent 
over the preceding year’s volume of 


$118,219,000. 





S.A.P.I. Elects Veneman 


Gerard E. Veneman, vice president 
and director of sales for Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis., 
has been elected president of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper 
Industry (SAPI). 

His election was announced at the 
recent annual luncheon meeting of the 
association in New York. The asso- 
ciation is composed of more than 700 
salesmen and executives active in sell- 
ing and marketing phases of the paper 
industry. 
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Now, fatigue-free stripping and opaquing 

with a nuArc light table. Features: 

Highly polished, chromed, machined steel 

straight edges on all four sides, adjustable. 

Ceramic glass top—single sheet of glass, 

easy and inexpensive to replace. 

Softly diffused fluorescent light gives even 

light over entire working area. 

Attractive silver hammerloid baked enamel 

finish. 

e Large steel storage shelf. 

Top removable on larger models to facili- 

tate moving through 30” door. 

e Shipped completely set-up, ready to use. 
No crating charges 
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> COMPANY, INC. 
General cay net boe bhi 4110 W. Grand Ave. « Chicago 51, ut. 
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MODEL LT-18 — 
Table Model—6” High 
18x20 Glass Area 


Floor Stand $30.00 | 
e | 

MODEL LT-42 | 
30x40 Glass Area 


$175.00 


& 
MODEL LT-51 
36x50 Glass Area 


$245.00 


MODEL LT-61 
42x62 Glass Area 


$285.00 







States and Service: 215 Perk Aye. So., New York, Wew York | 
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Lettering Device Introduced 


Letter-On Co., Bethesda, Md., is 
marketing a new lettering device, de- 
signed to fill the gap between type- 
set letters and hand lettering. It is a 
self adhering lettering sheet, known as 
Prestype. The adhesive letters are in- 
tended for use with graphs, advertis- 
ing presentations, comprehensives, 
roughs, titles and headings. The com- 
pany reports they may be used di- 
rectly on art work and will adhere to 
virtually any surface without the use 
of chemicals, heat or liquids. 


s 
C & G Adds to Employe Benefits 
Cullom & Ghertner Co. Nashville, 


Tenn., recently reported additions to 
its personnel benefits program. 

The report noted that in 1959, the 
company put into effect a retirement 
plan, profit sharing program and an 
annual salary review, in addition to 
an already established group insur- 
ance, credit union and welfare fund. 
The program is wholly supported by 
the company. 


YLA Business Meet Announced 
The annual closed business meeting 
of the Young Lithographers Associa- 
tion of New York will be held March 
9 at the Tavern-on-the-Green in New 
York. Reports for the year will be 
submitted and officers will be elected 


for 1960-61 season. 








FILE-O-MATIC 
STORAGE EQUIP. 


TABLES 


ARC LAMPS 


LTF Meetings 


The annual meetings of the 
Education and Research Com- 
mittees of LTF will be held this 
month at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. The dates are 
March 21-24. 

The award for outstanding 
service, originally planned to be 
presented at the annual dinner, 
will be delayed until 1961, be- 
cause of insufficient time for 
preparation. 

Full coverage of the meetings 
will be carried in the April 
MoperNn LitrHOGRAPHY. 
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WITH WEBRIL MEAN 
®@ More impressions per plate 
@ Fewer make-overs 


@ Cleaner, sharper results 


WEBRIL: 


NON-WOVEN FABRIC ! 


WIPES | 


PATENTED 
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COATING APPLIED WITH ORDINARY WIPES 


SMOOTHER COATINGS 


Faster, more even application- 
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\ WORKS WONDERS 
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for wipe-on plates 
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COATING APPLIED WITH WEBRIL WIPES 





Webril Wipes are also ideal for lacquering, 
inking, developing out and gumming, too. 
Webril does the complete job! More and 
more shops throughout the country are 
finding that for the coating and processing 
of any type of wipe-on plate you can’t beat 
Webril Wipes! 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
for free samples and name of nearest supplier 


THE KK KENDAL TS  comrany 


Fiber Products Division 
Dept. ML-30, Walpole, Mass. 


I'd like to try Webril Wipes— free. Please send me samples for 
testing —and name of nearby supplier. 


Name 





Company 
Address 
City State 




















(Continued from Page 62) 


because they are the life lines of your club. 

6. Furnish ideas and speakers for projects such as 
forums, seminars, clinics, scholarships and support 
of lithographic training programs. 

Give overall leadership for the Litho Clubs, 
without infringing upon local autonomy, which 
will give direction and stature to the Litho Club 
movement. 


~] 


8. Store and distribute pamphelts, manuals, Sene- 
felder pins and busts, association records and pro- 
vide a single source for information and corre- 
spondence. 

9. Compile and keep a current NALC membership 
roster and roster of local officers and board mem- 
bers. 

10. Distribute mailing lists for suppliers of educational 
material. 

11. Prepare and distribute special bulletins and infor- 
mation forms. 

12. Provide promotional advertising for NALC. 

13. Record, transcribe and distribute the proceedings 
of council meetings and conventions. 

14. Conserve the assets of the association so as to 
permit a greater service and a steadily increasing 
activation of essential projects for the benefit of 
local clubs and members. 

15. Provide closer liaison with other organizations 
such as educational, research and technical groups. 

16. Your National secretary should be a person with 
broad knowledge of all local club problems and 
should be available to come into any local juris- 
diction, upon request, to offer assistance in solving 
local club problems. 


my 


Now, how much money will be needed, on an annual 
basis, to provide these services and to operate the NALC? 
We think a minimum of $25,000 a year, will be needed. 
This amount of money is shown in itemized form in the 
attached box. 

How do we raise this money, when we have been op- 
erating on a deficit budget for several years? 

I propose we increase the per-capita tax to $3 a year. 
In addition, I propose we seek assistance from litho- 
graphic plant owners where our club members are em- 
ployed. It was recommended by the Council members, 
generally, at the mid-season meetings, that solicitation of 
mony from plant owners, on a sustaining basis, should 
not be attempted without prior consultation with the 
local club president and his board of governors. This 
recommendation from the Council meetings makes sound 
sense because local officers are conversant with conditions 
in their jurisdiction. I propose this recommendation 
be followed. The proposed program will greatly increase 
the benefits now derived by individual members because 
we will have someone giving full time and attention to 
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our needs and the needs of the industry. The lithographic 
firms will benefit from our increased knowledge because 
greater proficiency will mean greater profits. 


rN 


In a recent talk before the Connecticut Valley Litho 
Club, John Murphy, 2nd vice president of NALC, talked 
about human investment. He said “the aim of the NALC 
has been and is, to harness the human resources and 
talents that exist within the lithographic industry.” 

The demands upon our organization caused by our 
unprecedented growth have brought us to a point where, 
to continue our program, we must have some outside 
financial aid. I am also asking that all lithographic em- 
ployers consider putting some of their capital in our 
human investment fund so that we can keep up the 
interchange of knowledge that has been available through 
your local Litho Clubs. 


rN 


In 1946 we were 10 clubs composed of 1,000 members. 
In little more than a decade we are, today, 34 clubs com- 
posed of 5,000 members. This is real growth . . . this 
is truly the harvesting of human capital in a truly worth- 
while endeavor. 

The proposed budget, which will be presented at the 
May convention in Boston, should be studied carefully 
and the local club delegates should be authorized to cast 
their votes in the best interest of their clubs and in the 
interest of other clubs in the NALC. 

Let us make historic Boston, scene of our early fight 
for liberty, the place where the National Association of 
Litho Clubs declares its independence by voting for a 
permanent secretary, permanent headquarters, and an 
ample increase in the per-capita tax! 


Proposed NALC Budget 
for Jan. 1, 1962 
ProposeD EXPENDITURES: 


RE a EE os 5 oi kes 5,0 aris osles $9,000 
2. Clerical assistance and mailing costs...... 6,500 
RRND aie 5 sod nop a ates oS aro sake 6-0 wa aio 1,700 
As OMENS 2 io noon et nce ow eecoyh eeece ik fo 4 Gis 1,000 
OB MME Tc ces pe scuba A lois asters Vs exellent te 1,600 
DSS c cthnganensboeneivarecaes 2,000 
FF NEARING ess 5 Sosacintsh o's le datarco > <etapiaers Vous: o +8 1,200 
8. Potential costs of services and gratuities 
heretofore donated, for which actual costs 
ORE ES, «ain + Shin 0 Bsn ge 5 Gs2 oSs 2,000 
TotTaL EsTIMATED EXPENSES........ $25,000 
ProposeD INCOME 
1. 5,000 members @ $3 per capita tax....... 15,000 
2. Solicitation from plant owners on sustaining 
membership in 34 clubs................-. 10,000 
TotaL MinrimuM BUDGET.......... $25,000 
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Black and white or full-color jobs—watch them 
snap to attention on Franklin Bristols and 
Williamsburg Offset! And have you tried Princess 
Anne Bond? See your local Union-Camp fine paper 
distributor for sizes, weights and samples. 
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& UNION-CAMP 


FINE PAPERS 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 233 Broadway N.Y 7 NY. 
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Queen’s Own Highlanders—printed on Williamaburg Offset. Basis 80. 


FREE! For reproductions of this series of six different “honor guards”, suitable for framing, write Dept. 86. 
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You can forget the weather when you print Davac®-AP 
(all purpose) gummed papers! 

An “elastic” adhesive —a product of Nashua re- 
search—keeps the paper from curling. It expands and 
contracts in balance with the paper itself. And you get 
a mill-perfect printing surface. Davac®-AP gummed 
paper is neither broken, nor stack calendered. 

Here, finally, is an all-purpose adhesive paper—one 


Davac, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. #2793966 
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Great day for ducks...and Davac®-AP, Nashua’s modern gummed papers! 


that prints and handles like ungummed paper... 
prints on either side... sticks to almost any surface! 

Find out what a difference modern Davac®-AP 
gummed paper can make in your printing. Ask your 
paper merchant, listed on the back of this insert, for 
sample sheets. Or write direct to Nashua Corporation, 
Dept. ML-30, 44 Franklin St., Nashua, N. H. Davac®-AP 
in Canada; Nashua (Canada) Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
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AKRON, OHIO 
Alling and Cory Company 
Millcraft Paper Company 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Hudson Valley Paper Company 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Sloan Paper Company 
Whitaker Paper Company 
Dillard Paper Company 


AUGUSTA, MAINE 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


AUSTIN, 
Copanter F Paper Company 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Whitaker Paper Company 
White Rose Paper Company 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Sloan Paper Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
John Carter Company 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 
Dillard Paper Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Alling and Cory Company 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
Central Ohio Paper Company 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte Paper Company 
Dillard Paper Company 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
Sloan Paper Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Bradner Smith and Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Dwight Bros. Paper Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Chatfield Paper Corporation 
Whitaker Paper Compan: — 











CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Alling and Cory Company 
Millcraft Paper Company 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Dillard Paper Company 
Palmetto Paper Company 





Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 





This insert is printed on 60# CIS 
Litho Davac®-AP gummed paper 





COLUMBUS, 
Central Ohio. Paper Company 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


John Carter and Company, Inc. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


DAYTON, 
Central ‘Ohio Paper Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


DES MOINES, !0WA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Seaman-Patrick Paper Company 


Whitaker Paper Company 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


EL PASO, 
apnea? Feost Company 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 
John Leslie Paper Company 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Millcraft Paper Company 
Taylor Martin Papers, Inc. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


GLOUCESTER CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Rhodes Paper Company 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Carpenter Paper Company 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
Carpenter Paper Company 
John Leslie Paper Company 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Dillard Paper Company 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Dillard Paper Company 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Alling and Cory Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
John Carter and Company 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Honolulu Paper Co. Ltd. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


This is the adhesive side of 
Davac*’-AP gummed paper! 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Indiana Paper Company 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson Paper Company 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Paper Company 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
Millcraft Paper Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Carpenter Paper Company 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Dillard Paper Company 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Roach Paper Company 


LONGVIEW, TEXAS 
Etex Paper Company 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Ingram Paper Company 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Rowland Paper Company 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Caskie Paper Company, Inc. 


MACON, GEORGIA 
Macon Paper Company 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Tayloe Paper Company 
Roach Paper Company 


MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI 
Newell Paper Company 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Everglade Paper Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Dwight Bros. Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Carpenter Paper Company 
John Leslie Paper Company 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 
Partin Paper Company 


MONROE, LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
Weaver Paper Company 


@ Note the crisp, sharp printing. The 
matte-like adhesive on Davac®-AP 
gummed paper is excellent for look 
through labels, window stickers, other 
reverse-side jobs. Davac®-AP gummed 
paper is available through the fine paper 
merchants listed below. Ask for trial-run 


sample sheets. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Bond-Sanders Paper Company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Central Paper Company 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
John Carter Company 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
D and W Paper Company, Inc. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
Alling and Cory Company 


Miller & Wright Paper Company 


Harry Elish Paper Company 
Linde-Lathrop Paper Co., Inc. 
Geo. W. Millar and Co., Inc. 
Whitaker Paper Company 
Amer. Pa. Exports Inc. 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Old Dominion Paper Company 


OGDEN, UTAH 
Carpenter Paper Company 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
Central Paper Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Rhodes Paper Company 
Whiting Patterson Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Alling and Cory Company 
Whitaker Paper Company 


POCATELLO, IDAHO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Carter Rice and Company 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


John Carter and Company, Inc. 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh Paper Company 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Richmond Paper Company 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
Dillard Paper Company 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Alling and Cory Company 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Acme Paper Company 
Beacon Paper Company 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Carpenter Paper Company 
John Leslie Paper Company 


There is only one Davac®-AP gummed paper! Order it by name! 


Davac®-AP Balanced Gummed Papers ¢« Pervenac® (delayed action) and 


Imac® (instant action) Heat Seal Papers ¢ TEX Heat Seal Textile Label Paper 


In Canada, Nashua (Canada) 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Carpenter Paper Company 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Bonestell Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
















SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
The Atlantic Paper Com 





SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Carpenter Paper Company 
West Coast Paper Com 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Paper Company, 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
John Leslie Paper Com 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Independent Paper Com 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSET} 
Carter Rice Storrs & B 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Alling and Cory Company 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Allied Paper Company, | 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
Capital Paper Company 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
Tampa Paper Company 


TEXARKANA, TEXAS 
Louisiana Paper Company; 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Central Ohio Paper Com 
Millcraft Paper Company 


TOPEKA, 
Caponter ha Paper Company 


TYLER, TEXAS 
Etex Paper Company 


UTICA, NEW YORK 
Alling and Cory Company 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Whitaker Paper Company 





WICHITA, KANSAS 
Southwest Paper Compaty 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Whiting-Patterson Comps 


WILMINGTON, NORTH CARO 
Dillard Paper Company 





WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Carter Rice Storrs & Ben 
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HE Autoscan, an automated color 


scanner developed by Hunter- 
Penrose Co. of England, will be dis- 
tributed in the United States by the 
Royal Zenith Corp. 

The Autoscan is in full production 
in major European plants, with 16 
machines in operation, more than 
any other scanner according to the 
company. It produces color-separated 
negatives up to 20” x 16” in size, 
for lithographic, letterpress or gra- 
vure reproduction. 

The scanner employs an electron- 
ically-controlled pinpoint scanning 
light in place of lamp illumination. 
Color copy up to 24” x 24” is rap- 
idly and closely scanned by the light 
dot, sweeping copy horizontally 120 
times to the inch in overlapping 
movements, so that no scanning lines 
appear on the exposed negatives. It 
will, reportedly, enlarge up to 1% 
times and reduce to 13, working with 
tone, line and combination work. 

The variable intensity of the scan- 
ning light is controlled by photocells 


The new Autoscan color 
scanner being distribu- 
ted by Royal Zenith 
Corp. 





and electronic circuits, automatically 
compensating to achieve desired con- 
trast and definition for screen or 
filter, ink, paper 
process. 


and printing 


Working directly from reflective 


color originals, according to the 
company, the machine automatically 
corrects for proper ink balance in 
each color, requiring no masking or 
separation negatives. 

Literature, details and specifica- 
tions are available from the distrib- 
utor at 180 Varick Street, New 
York 14. 

2 
Unique Bulletin Offered 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., 
Chicago, is offering a unique bulletin 
which allows the reader to test his 
color perception. 

Featuring the company’s new 
Pinnacle Offset paper, the cover of 
the bulletin shows a large eye, in the 
pupil of which the words “pinnacle” 
and “offset” are written by a series of 


dots of various colors. A person with 
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normal eyes will see the word “pin- 


nacle,” those whose eyes are not 
normal see “offset.” 

6 
Introduce Label Adhesive 

Rubba, Inc. has introduced a new 
labeling adhesive, which it reports, 
will hold labels firmly and still allow 
them to be peeled from any polye- 
thylene, polystyrene, metal and glass 
quickly and easily. \ 

Called, Rubba-Peel, the substance 
can be applied with a brush or label- 
ing machine. The company states, 
that the adhesive can be used in the 
place of pressure sensitive labels, at 
a lower cost. 

A technical bulletin is available 
from the company at 1015 East 173rd 
St., New York. 

® 
Dayton Rollers Featured 

The Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, 
O., has issued a booklet which fea- 
tures its new Daycollan press rollers. 
It describes the specifications of the 
rollers, indicating sizes, temperature 
and humidity specifications, endur- 
ance, ink receptibility, and washa- 
bility. 

a 
NuArc Issues Bulletin 

Seven flip-top platemakers are de- 
scribed and illustrated in a new 
bulletin issued by NuArc Co. Includ- 
ing the many recent additions, the 
line now includes sizes for plates 
from 13 x 18” to 50 x A2”. 

The flip-top, a consok type plate- 
maker, incorporates a_ revolving 
vacuum frame on top and a carbon 
arc lamp in its base. Sizes, prices 
and_ electrical characteristics are 
given for all units. 

The bulletin N500ML, is available 
from the company at 4110 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 
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Photo Plate Guide Offered 

A reference guide wall chart list- 
ing the complete line of Eastman 
Kodak photographic plates is being 
distributed by the company. 

Entitled, “Characteristics of Ko- 
dak Plates,” the chart lists 33 differ- 
ent photographic plates as well as 
spectroscopic plates intended for sci- 
entific and technical use. All the 
plates described are glass except the 
Kodak Photoplast Plate. Plates are 
classed by panchromatic, orthochro- 


a 






matic, unmodified silver halide, and 
infrared sensitivity. 

A six-page publication, “Physical 
Characteristics of Kodak Glass Base 
Plates,” also is offered with the wall 
chart. It discusses the dimensional 
stability of glass, thickness specifica- 
tions, special thicknesses, and fitness 
specifications. 

The wall chart and booklet are 
available from Special 
Products Sales Division, Eastman 


Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Sensitized 


ee +4 —_m 
PRODUCTION-QUALITY PROOFS 


WITHIN 5 TO 10 SHEETS AND 12 MINUTES OF WORKING TIME WITH 


S&S FLATBED OFFSET PRESSES 





OFFSET PROVING HAS COME OF AGE WITH THE S&S. 


Fast, accurate proofs on S&S presses eliminate the need to tie up production 
presses for single-color or multi-color proving. Exact production quality 
with 3-form-roller inking, automatic two-way dampening, automatic slow- 
down to prevent picking on coated stocks, electromagnetic grippers, both 
one-way and two-way inking. Fast set-up, plate clamping and wash-up; 
adjustable bed depth for metal, glass and plastics decorating. Sizes from 
18” x 25” to 52” x 77”. Prices, size for size, about 40% of production presses. 


Please write for complete information and prices and the names of leading 
U.S. and Canadian firms using S&S presses in multiple or single installations: 


AMSTERDAM CONTINENTAL TYPES & GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT, INC. 
276 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N.Y., SPRING 7-4980 
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Strong Introduces New Lamp 

A new arc printing lamp has been 
developed by the Strong Electric 
Corp. for gravure, but according to 
the company, it is also readily adapt- 
able to any copying process, such as 
intaglio screen, halftone, offset, blue 
printing and contact printing. 

Known as the Grafarc-Unilight, the 
company reports that the lamp com- 
bines light steadiness and color tem- 
perature uniformity over the copy 
area which are made possible by a 
point-light equalizer with rotating 
diaphram. 


Wausau Trade Mark 

Wausau Paper Co., Brokaw, Wis., 
is promoting a new trade mark, for 
its products, in a mailing piece which 
features the mark prominently. 

The trade mark, “made with extra 
care,” will also be featured in the 
company’s advertising this year. 


Introduces Impact Papers 

The Appleton Coated Paper, Ap- 
pleton, Wis., is introducing its new, 
Apco Impact coated book and cover 
paper in the February and March 
issues of leading national trade pub- 
lications. 

The company points out that the 
stock is a new concept in printing 
papers and inks, based on research 
by Faber Birren, one of America’s 
leading color authorities, as well as 
by leading opthalmologists and read- 
ing psychologists. The new formula 
for printing combines five softly 
tinted papers with color-related inks 
to obtain optimum reflectance con- 
trast for restful reading. While black 
ink and white paper produce a con- 
trast ratio of 17 to 1, the Impact 
formula reduces this to a more desir- 
able ratio of approximately 8 to 1. 

According to the company, the 
book stock will be featured as the 
paper with the “Built-In Sunglasses” 
because it effectively reduces reading 
eyestrain and glare. The five tints 
which fall within the actual color 
ranges of daylight also give four- 
color process printing new depth and 
natural warmth. 
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JOURNEYMAN 


...for rotary speed and unexcelled quality! 
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171% x 26” Width el 


Bi 2 to 5 colors 
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Learn more about 

these sensational profit-making 
Journeyman presses... NOW! 
Write, wire or phone collect — 
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1714 x 26” Speedflex Journeyman Bleed Size 17 x 26” 


The Journeyman, as illustrated above, will print a 1714 x 26” sheet 
size 2 colors on one side or one color on both sides. As an alternate, it 
will print a 1714 x 11” sheet size 2 colors on both sides. 

Speed: 20,000 per hour. 

Equals 80,000 814 x 11” 2 colors on one side or 1 color both sides, or 
40,000 814 x 11” 2 colors both sides. 

The Speedflex Journeyman produces large solids, reverses, lines, type 
and halftones with a maximum of perfection in color and marginal 
registration. Journeyman COLOR PRESSES are equipped with cylinder 
size paper conveyor rollers, 360° electric planetary registration con- 
trol, and ink dryers if required. 


Special Journeyman presses are available in the 26” width with cylinder 
circumferences of 17, 1914, 21, 22 and 2214”. 


PUGLISI-DUTRO, INC. 





Sales and Service 





WESTERN GEAR CORP. 


117 WEST NINTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA - MADISON 7-8556 


ATLANTA, GA. CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
3240 PEACHTREE RD. 7 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. 1140 BROADWAY 
CEDAR 7-7307 RANDOLPH 6-7977 MURRAY HILL 3-1253 
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New Skid Turner Offered 
The Southworth Machine Co., Port- 


land, Me., has introduced a new skid 





New mobile skid turner offered by Southworth 
Machine. 


turner which reportedly has a ca- 
pacity of 5,000 pounds. The unit is 
mobile and will handle skids from 
28 x 38” to 52 x 76” in heights 
from 24 to 74”. 

According to the company the en- 
tire operation of turning a skid is 
completed in 55 seconds. When not 
turning skids the unit is designed to 
work as a lift table. 


Amazone Typeface Offered 

Amazone, a new linked, unkerned 
script typeface, produced in the Neth- 
erlands by Typefoundry Amsterdam, 
has been released in the U.S. by 
Amsterdam Continental Types & 
Graphic Equipment, Inc., New York. 

Available in sizes from 14 to 60 
point, Amazone represents, according 
to the company, a contemporary exe- 
cution of the traditional craft of the 
copperplate engraver and _ lithogra- 
pher. 

Sample sheets of Amazone and 
other type faces are available from 
the company at 268 Park Avenue 
South, New York. 


Davac Folder Issued 

A sample book of new Davac AP 
label paper grades, is being offered 
by Nashua Corp., Nashua, N. H. 

Featured in the folder is a new 
line of Kromekote Davac label 
grades. In addition to the colored 
Kromekote Pastels, the book includes 
samples of colored stock. 

The book also contains facts on 
manufacturing widths, base stock 
grades, packing specifications, ship- 
ping tolerances, and general informa- 
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tion on the availability of the paper 
in rolls and sheet form. 

The folder is available from De- 
partment AP of the company at the 
above address. 


ATF Offers Duplicator Inks 


A new line of packaged inks spe- 
cifically designed for office duplica- 
tors has just been introduced by 
American Type Founders Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. The inks were developed 
primarily for use on ATF Chief 15, 
Multilith, A.B. Dick, 
duplicators. 

They are packed in 1 lb. cans and 
are available in such colors as Gen- 
eral Purpose Black, Half Tone Black, 
All Purpose Brown, Milori Blue, Me- 
dium Red, Lemon Yellow, and Bright 
Green. 


and similar 


“Snow Crest” Finish Featured 


Wausau Paper Company’s latest 
roll-embossed “Snow Crest” finish on 
its Everest Text and Brokaw Opaque 
Offset papers is featured in a new 
brochure with matching envelope. 

This specimen piece illustrates the 
effect achieved by using the new 
finish on magazine inserts, direct 
mail and similar collateral advertising 
material, printed in line, wash or 
combination half tones in four color 
or black and white. 

Copies are available from the com- 
pany’s distributors or directly from 
Wausau Paper Mills Co., Brokaw, 
Wis. 


New Douthitt Printing Frame. 
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“Same Size” Camera Offered. 








The newly introduced same-size camera of 
M. P. Goodkin Co. Called the Goodkin Vertical 
“SS” Camera, it is equipped with a pressure 
back for requirements of Gevacopy and regu- 
lar litho work. Information is available from 
the Company at 112 Arlington St., Newark, N. J. 





Film and Plate Book Issued 

Eastman Kodak Co. has published 
a third edition of “Kodak Graphic 
Arts Films and Plates,” a 76-page 
guide to Kodak films and plates used 
in the graphic arts. 

The latest booklet is a revision of 
the second edition. It includes data 
on several films and plates which 
have been introduced recently, and 
the latest exposure and development 
recommendations on other materials. 

The booklet, punched to fit the 
Kodak Photographic Notebook, lists 
at $.75. It is available through Kodak 


graphic reproduction sales dealers. 


e 
Web-Offset Press Offered 

A new web-offset perfecting unit 
has been introduced by Hess & 
Barker, Philadelphia. The new unit is 
made in two standard sizes: 2234 x 
36” and 2314 x 3814” for operation 
at speeds reportedly up to 800 fpm. 
The new perfecting units are designed 
to be used for four-color printing of 
two sides and in multiple webbing 
operation. 

o 
Douthitt Printing Frame 

The Douthitt Corp., Detroit, has 
introduced a new printing frame, 
which it reports, can be used for con- 
tact printing, indirect color separa- 
tion, screening positives, and step 
and repeat. 

Called the PDS frame, the unit 
loads glass down, rotates 180°, and 
has a pump, motor, gauge and 
bleeder valve. 
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Youll save money at the copy board with... 


TIONAL CARBON ARCS! 


Because when you team these “National” 
High Intensity carbon arcs with modern 
arc lamps you'll realize greater speed, 
greater efficiency and increased produc- 
tion for all your copy board shots. 

This excellent light source reduces ex- 
posure time. It also provides a point source 
of light which assures sharper reproduc- 


tions requiring less retouching and hand- 
work. These benefits add up to improved 
scheduling and increased capacity from the 
copy board tothe platemaking department. 

For fidelity of dots from negative to 
plate...use nothing but the best — arc 
lamps teamed with “National” High 
Intensity carbon arcs. 


Si itel, | 


“National” and ‘“‘Union Carbide”’ are registered trade-marks for products of 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY : Division of Union Carbide Corporation + 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


OFFICES: Birmingham, Chicago, Houston, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco * CANADA: Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 


CARBIDE 
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— “Baldwin 
press 
equipment 
gives us more 
productive 
S hours 
=* > per press” 





Roger B, T. Williams, Secretary and Production Manager, Thomsen-Ellis-Hutton Co., Baltimore, Maryland 


More production per press, according to Mr. Williams, is only one advantage of 
using Baldwin® equipment. He sums up the benefits this way: 


“We can get out more work and get it out on schedule. We get better control over 
costs, and find quality consistently high. And here’s something else important— 
the men like Baldwin equipment.” 


Baldwin equipment used by Thomsen-Ellis-Hutton Co.* includes Ink Fountain 
Agitators, Press Washers, and Water Levels on machines such as a Harris 14 x 20, 
an EBCO, and the two-color Miller M.A.N. you see in the photographs. Mr. 
Williams’ experience explains why more and more printers and lithographers say 
they can’t afford to operate any press without Baldwin equipment. 


*Also known as Pridemark Press, an indication of their concern with quality. 


| 4 Pressman Richard Ross removes Baldwin 
4 cleans-in-a-minute cone from Agitator on Miller 
M.A.N. press. He says the Agitator eliminates 
‘*A lot of jumping up there to stir ink” and lets 
him devote all his time and attention to the 
job on the press. He can use the Agitator for 
split-fountain work by merely adding a cone 
when he adds a color. Many features of Baldwin 
equipment are patented, and patent applica- 
tions on new features are made constantly. 


“Washups are a cinch with a Baldwin Press p 
Washer,” says head pressman Gilbert Bruns. 
‘‘Adjustments are easy because the Washer is 
on the operating end of the press, and this 
light sheetmetal pan is all | have to remove to 
clean the Washer. The blade assembly stays 
on the press so the chance of damaging it by 
handling is eliminated.” Pressmen find Baldwin 
washups are even easier when they use the 
new Baldwin Solvent Squirter. 


WILLIAM GEGENHEIMER CO., INC. sSrockiyn tt, New York 


Phone: EVergreen 8-5610 
Manvfacturers of Baldwin Ink Fountain Agitators ¢ Baldwin Press Washers ¢ Baldwin Water Stops ¢ Baldwin Water Levels 
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Fotolist Released to Industry 

VariTyper Corp., Newark, N. J., 
has introduced a new system for 
sequential listing and printing (call- 
ed the Fotolist System) designed to 
provide maximum accuracy of infor- 
mation and minimum space require- 
ments. 

The machine has been in operation 
with the U. S. Government in the 
nation’s capital for some years be- 
fore its present release to industry 
and business at large. The Navy, 
Bureau of Ships uses the system for 
the simplification and economization 
of its many listings and directory 
publications. 

One of the system’s features, aside 
from the fact that it eliminates type- 
setting, is that a single source file of 
information can be made to “spell 
out” a number of different. types of 
publications. For example, the large 
number of parts that go into the 
construction of ships can all be con- 
tained in one file, regardless of ship 
model, reports the company. Each 
file card contains the information 
about a part. Those cards are code- 
punched so that if it is necessary to 
produce a listing, by alphabet, by 
part number, by ship model, or by 
any other required classification, the 
cards are electronically sorted for that 
classification and then fed to the 
Foto-List machine. The machine or- 
ganizes the information contained on 
the individual cards, as a sequential 
on a negative for reproduction. 

As an example of how the process 
operates; the company cites the steps 
in preparing a telephone directory. 

The publication of a_ telephone 
directory starts with the maintenance 
of subscribers’ names and addresses 
on file cards which are constantly 
checked for deletions and changes 
plus the addition of new listings. 

Heretofore, at publication time, 
the list would go to the typesetter who 
would translate the information on 
the cards into slugs of type for make- 
up of the individual pages. Proofs 
would go back for checking and new 
proofs, from corrected copy, would 
go back for re-checking. Final print- 
ing would be done from the metal 
type. 

Under the new system, the same 
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subscriber’s card files are maintained 
with the single exception that the 
names and addresses, instead of being 
typewritten on an ordinary type- 
writer, are typed on a line composer 





Camera and sorting machine 


in the style of printer’s type appear- 
ing in the finished printed edition. 

At publication time, the cards are 
removed from their file drawers and 
loaded into the feeding mechanism. 
From there they are automatically 
passed before a camera lens which 
records the individual lines of infor- 
mation on a_ negative, rolling in 
synchronization with the moving 
cards. The end result is a ready-for- 
plate negative showing the individual 
lines on the original cards as an 
aligned sequential list. 

Alignment is achieved with “pin 
grippers.” 

e 
Agsco Coating Squeegee 

One problem which has held back 
progress of wipe-on plates has been 
the difficulty of applying the sensi- 
tive coating evenly over the entire 
area of the plate, according to the 
American Graded Sand Co., which 
has marketed an Agsco Squeegee Roll- 
er, to make the job easier. 

The plate is placed on a flat sur- 
face, such as a piece of glass or a 
flat top desk, with a sheet of news- 
print underneath. Using a wipe or a 
sponge, the coating is distributed 
over the entire surface of the plate 
and, while the coating is still wet, the 
Agsco Squeegee Roller is drawn over 
the surface, making the coating uni- 
form. The newsprint absorbs any ex- 
cess coating. 

The company says the unit has ad- 
vantages over an ordinary squeegee, 
which may have a tendency to chatter. 

Further details are available from 
American Graded Sand Co., 2940 N. 
Ashland Ave., Chicago 13. 











An important new book 


él 





‘The MAGIC 
of Making 


HALFTONES’ | 


By K. W. Beattie 


A handbook of ideas and techniques that 
will help the beginner make better half- 
tones in just a few days . . . an excellent 
refresher for the veteran. Written in a 
lively, how-to-do-it manner, in easy lan- 
guage, by a man who has nearly 40 
years experience in the trade. 


Order this useful beok teday at just 
$4.25 a copy, shipped post paid any 
where in the world. 


Your money refunded in 10 days 
if not satisfied. 


e Scores of photos showing ‘right’ 
and ‘wrong’ e Working tools: where 
to buy them and how to make them 
e Setting camera e Focusing e Re- 
screening halftones e Sheeting cel- 
ored copy e Stripping e Ptatemak- 
ing e Special tricks 


= Make checks payable to 
= Litho Books 
2 Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


= YES send me a copy of ‘Halftones’ at 
= the price of $4.25. 
(Check must accompany order.) 








Champitou EQUIPMENT FOR THE 


PHOTOENGRAVER AND LITHOGRAPHER 









ee ve 


Champion 
FACE-UP WHIRLERS 
for Photoengravers 


Radiant electric heat on un- 
derside of cover reflects 
on top of revolving plate. 
Heating, drying and 
whirling controlled 


















| c : by electric switches ” va 

DOWN DRAFT for manual Champion 

- LITHOGRAPHERS automatic TEMPERATURE 
WORK-TABLE tated CONTROLLED 


with variable = DEVELOPING SINK 
exhaust controller | : ee 













































Auxiliary 
Negative 
Viewer 


Temperature maintained to a-frac- 
tion of a degree. The auxiliary 
Removes hazardous fumes—at negative viewer and auxiliary 

_ their source. No odor in shop or wash sink are optional units 

offices. Tables at convenient ...can be designed for 

working height. Quiet oper- either side of basic sink. 
ating exhaust blower. The The three tray, basic 

_ Koroseal lined trough sink can be ordered 

_ resists corrosion with, or without, 

~~ chemicals either feature. 
used. 


®. x Cover is of 
; ~ aluminum with 
flat underside— 
thus eliminating an 
eo oP area for dirt to gather. 
It is easily cleaned. Stain- 
PLATE —_———s less steel disposal trough. 
- The plate platform is heavy cir- 
WHIRLER cular aluminum plate, supported 
for Lith h by ~ bearings. All ae ood — or pee 
operation are in recessed panel. Plate whirling speed is con- 
ou ograp ers trolled by a convenient lever at from 35 to 105-R.P.M. 


manufactured by Fl, SCHMIDT & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 
321 S. Paulina St., Chicago 12, Ill. SEeley 3-0404 









> Transparency Viewers > Powdering Cabinets 

> Stainless Steel Sinks to Order > Cold Top Developing Tanks CONTACT YOUR 

4 re — Developing Trays ee wy a — LOCAL DEALER FOR 
ate Coolers and Developing Sinks 

p> Plate Cleaning Tables p Layout Taller" ADDITIONAL DETAILS 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
merous subjects of concern to litho- 
graphic plants in this area of produc- 
tion. The Litho Platemakers Section 
will discuss the effects of their re- 
cently published trade customs and 
other matters of immediate impor- 
tance to the success of their opera- 
tions. 

A panel discussion on “Labor 
Philosophy for Management,” on the 
concluding day of the convention, 
will be led by LPNA director of 
Industrial Relations Boris J. Speroff. 
These speakers will survey the cur- 
rent and future labor relations scene, 
including the 1960 contract negotia- 
tions across the country and indicate 
the industry’s role in this vital area 
for the future. 

John C. Metcalfe, news analyst and 
commentator, will speak, discussing 
the “Business Significance of the Sum- 
mit Conference.” Mr. Metcalfe is the 
editor of a Washington Newsletter 
on world and national affairs. 

The present board of directors of 
LPNA will hold meetings on April 
26, 27. A meeting of the newly 





elected board of directors will take 


place April 28. 

A highlight of the convention will 
be the 10th Anniversary Lithographic 
Awards Dinner where Certificates of 
Award will be presented to those 
representing the winning plants in 
this year’s competition. 


(Continued from Page 75) 
nation clauses might be made legal 
by changes in wording, and the 
union submitted new wording to the 
judge. In the absence of a ruling to 
the contrary, Local 17 was assuming 
the new wording to be satisfactory. 

Meanwhile the San Francisco of- 
fice of the NLRB held a hearing, con- 
cluded Feb. 2, covering the same sub- 
ject matter. It will send its findings 
to Washington, where the National 
Labor Relations Board will eventu- 
ally issue its ruling as to the legality 
of the disputed clauses, ending the 
District Court’s temporary injunction. 

Clauses covering four of these 
work rules are included in the re- 
cently agreed upon contract, although 


two are inactive until confirmed by 
the NLRB or the courts. These two 
inactive clauses cover trade shop work 
(allowing contract reopening if ALA 
workers are asked to handle non- 
ALA work) and refusal to handle 
(guaranteeing no employer action 
against workers who refuse to handle 
non-ALA or struck work). The two 
clauses presumed to be in effect cover 
struck work (guaranteeing that em- 
ployers will not handle work from 
plants struck by any ALA local) and 
termination (allowing the union to 
terminate a contract if an employer 
requires an employee to handle struck 
work). Omitted entirely was the chain 
shop clause, which would have al- 
lowed the union to strike local plants 
afhliated with plants struck in other 
areas. 

The contract also contains a “dues 
checkoff” clause providing that em- 
ployers will collect union dues in 
shops where 90% of the men agree. 
This will relieve the union of the 
necessity of bonding its dues-collec- 
tors, a requirement under the Lan- 


drum-Griffin Bill. 
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Sharpest, Highest Fully Color-corrected Lens available 
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Consolidated 
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REPRO-ART 


LANSTON MONOTYPE 





GOERZ ® ARTAR 


e Fully corrected apochromat 





© Hard coated air spaced optics 
¢ For all color or black and white applications 


¢ 4” to 70" focal lengths 


Lm C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY inwoop 96, tL. I., N. Y. 


Western States Distributor: LA GRANGE, INC., Hollywood 38, Cal ° 





Midwest Distributor: WHITE PHOTO SALES, INC., Chicago 13, III 


Canadian Distributor: W. E. Booth Company Limited, 12 Mercer St., Toronto, Can 


. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CLINIC 






= By Herbert P. Paschel 


Graphic Arts Consultant 





Grouping Copy; Review of Screens 


Traveling vs. Fixed Lights 
Q: What is the advantage, if any, 
of traveling vs. fixed lights on the 
darkroom camera? 
J. P., Pompton Lakes, N. J. 
A: If you mean camera lights on a 
separate carrier that moves in syn- 
chronization with the copyboard, as 
opposed to lights in a fixed position 
regardless of copyboard location (fo- 
cus), the former arrangement has 
any number of desirable advantages. 
I am somewhat surprised by your 
question because I can’t recall hav- 
ing encountered any darkroom camera 
installation using the latter system. 
Gallery cameras, of course, still op- 
erate with the lamps in a fixed posi- 
tion because the copyboards of such 
cameras are generally immovable. Be- 
fore the advent of the lamp carriers 
some cameramen did use the lights 
in a fixed position, probably because 
they were indisposed (a polite term 
for too lazy) to move the lights for 
each change in focus. The practice 
is fundamentally unsound and, for- 
tunately, never was widely used. 
Convenience and speed are two 
prominent advantages of the syn- 
chronized lamp carriers. The same 
simple operation that positions the 
copyboard likewise moves the lights. 
With the conventional floor type dark- 
room camera, moving two separate 
lamps on independent stands into 
proper position for each change in 
focus requires setting the lamp on 
the working side into position and 
then walking to the far side to adjust 
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It is impossible for Mr. 
Paschel to give personal replies 
by mail, but all questions will 
be answered in this column as 


soon after receipt as possible. 
The columnist also is available 
to the trade as a consultant for 
more complex litho problems. 





the other lamp. And, for greatest 
accuracy, some means must be used 
to check the distance of the lamps 
from the copyboard and the angle. 
This, of course, takes time. The lamp 
carriers eliminate the fuss and bother 
and conserve time. 

Another important consideration is 
uniformity of copyboard illumination 
from one focus setting to the next, 
insofar as lamp distance and angle 
are concerned. If the supporting arms 
are securely locked, the lamps will 
maintain their established position 
during the movement of focusing. 

Today, about the only excuse for 
not having lamp carriers on a dark- 
room camera is when the nature of 
the work requires the lamps to be 
located at very great distances from 
the copyboard. Another possible ex- 
ception is when the weight of the 
lamps (as, for example, double- 
decker arcs) is beyond the capacity 
of the carrier arms. But even this 
problem could be solved by special 
overhead carriers. 


Grouping Colored Copy 

Q: What tips can you offer me in 
grouping colored art work before 
shooting? What qualities should I 
look for? 

M. E., Los ANGELES 

A: One of the most important con- 
siderations when grouping a number 
of colored originals is to avoid com- 
bining art work done in different 
media. Such dissimilar media as 
water color, pastel, crayon, oil and 
casein paints, all create distinct dif- 
ferences in the surface characteristics 
of the finished art work. The nature 
of the supporting surfaces (canvas, 
bristol board, water color paper, 
etc.), also influence reflection char- 
acteristics. Thus, for oil paintings, it 
may be necessary to adjust the 
camera lamps to avoid hotspots and 
other brilliant reflections because of 
the glossy surface. In addition, un- 
orthodox lighting (one-sided or un- 
equal) may be necessary to retain 
or enhance the brush strokes and 
canvas texture of an oil painting. Ob- 
viously, the proper illumination for 
rendering an oil painting may be 
contraindicated for other types of 
art work. 

Another point to consider is bright- 
ness range. In this respect oil paint- 
ings are likely to have the greatest 
range. The exposure and developing 
technique necessary to record the 
highlights and deep shadows of an 
oil painting of maximum range may 
be very wrong for a flatter original, 
such as a pastel drawing. 
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With such a wide diversity in the 
nature of art work (surface charac- 
teristics, structure of the image, sup- 
porting surface, nature of the color- 
ants, etc.) as exists today, a single 
exposure and developing technique is 
hardly likely to produce optimum re- 
sults in each case. A hand colored 
black and white photograph, for ex- 
ample, will pose entirely different 
problems from a dye-transfer or car- 
bro print. 

So, first segregate your color orig- 
inals according to type and then, 
within each classification, group them 


for shooting according to brightness | 


range. 


Review on Screens 

Q: With so much written in the 
trade press and in technical reports 
from various suppliers, I find it hard 
to keep all the different screens— 
magenta, glass and gray—straight in 
my mind. How about taking pity on 
a newcomer to the litho field and 
giving me a brief description of the 
use of each? 

H. V. P., Des MoInEs 

A: All of the screens you mention 
are intended to convert a continuous 
tone image into the structured (half- 
tone) image necessary in offset and 
letterpress printing. There are so 
many applications where any. one of 
the screens would do the job as well 
as the others that a clear cut distinc- 
tion as to specific uses is not entirely 
possible. 

The glass screen is, by far, the old- 
est and most widely used. Engraved 
screens are also available in a greater 
variety of rulings and sizes than con- 
tact screens. Since the dot-forming 
ruling is in the middle of two sheets 
of glass, the glass screen is not sub- 
ject to wear in use and will last 
indefinitely if accidental breakage is 
avoided. There are hundreds of glass 
screens in existence that have been 
used by several generations of crafts- 
men. 

The glass screen forms halftone 
dots by an optical phenomenon called 
diffraction, and screen distance, lens 
aperture, exposure, etc., must be 
critically controlled and coordinated. 
Slight errors can have significant ef- 
fect on the result. The search for a 
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simpler and less critical halftone 
method is what led to the develop- 
ment of the contact screen. 

Contact screens, so-called because 
they are used in direct contact with 
the sensitive emulsion, are more 
properly known as variable-density, 
or vignetted screens. They are, in a 
sense, nothing more than halftone 
images which control the formation 
of other halftone images. Contact 
screens have a uniform dot forma- 
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AND 
HALF-TONE 
WORK 











SUPRE-LITH 


PRODUCT OF 100 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


ORTHO FILM 


tion in which each dot varies from a 
central core of high density to edges 
of low density. At any point, the size 
of the dot formed in the halftone 
negative is controlled directly by the 
amount of light reaching that point 
and the screen gradient. 

Contact screens come in two types 
—colored and gray (neutral). The 
colored screens permit some control 
over contrast by means of filters. The 


(Continued on Page 139) 


MORE THAN A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE ... 








JQualtin /Uniloronity, VEconcmy 


¢ Rigid inspection controls the quality 


e Very fine grain 
¢ Thin emulsion 
® Quick drying 


e Stays flat during and after development 
e Anti-stress coated against scratches 


e Anti-halation backing 
¢ Low shrink base 
e Thickness: .005” 


SUPREME PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Write for technical data 
and prices today. 





1841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 





150th Anniversary 


As part of a world-wide observation, the American Canning 


Industry celebrates its 150th Anniversary this year. On this occasion, 
we salute the Metal Decorators for their vital share in making the 


Canning Industry an important factor of the American economy. 


When on August 25, 1810, Peter Durand was granted English 
Patent No. 3372, covering the use of tin containers for food, little did 
he dream that he was starting a vast industry. Nowadays, to be with- 
out the protection, efficiency, and advantages of canned products 


would be unthinkable. 


We are pleased that Wagner Litho has had a part in the growth 
of the Metal Decorating Industry; and, as it continues to expand, we 


will always be pleased to give it our complete cooperation. 


When thinking of Progress—think of Wagner ! 





NS 


NATIONAL- 
STANDARD 
COMPANY 


Wagner Litho Machinery Division 
NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY 


Secaucus, N.J. 
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Rutherford Introduces Can Lithographing Press 


NEW high-speed unit for litho- 

graphing and coating cylindri- 
cal cans, was announced late last 
month by Rutherford Machinery Co., 
a division of Sun Chemical Corp. 


According to the company, long a 
manufacturer of high-speed can 
printing machines, the new units will 
operate at more than twice the speeds 
of predecessor models. The new 
equipment embodies a wide range 
and number of self control and self- 
correcting devices designed to main- 
tain continuous production. 

One major feature of the new 
printing machine is a design which, 
in effect, sets up each color-printing 
“station” as a self-contained offset 
printing press, capable of being sep- 
arately made-ready while substitute 
“stations” with other 
printing. 


carry on 


Michael Annick, general manager 
of Rutherford Machinery, noted that 
the new equipment comes upon the 
canning scene in the industry’s 150th- 
anniversary year, and “at a time 
when consumer demand has taxed 
existing production capacity almost 
to the limit.” 

The canning industry is generally 
considered to have been born in 
1810, when a French chef, Nicholas 
Appert, won a medal from Napoleon 
for preserving foods in corked and 
heated bottles. But it was almost a 
century before high-output machines 
made it possible to turn out cans fast 
enough to keep up with processing 
and filling equipment. 
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Designed for Booming Field 


Rutherford’s new canning and 
coating machines, for cylindrical 
cans, are designed for use in a rapidly 
growing segment of the whole can- 
industry, according to Mr. 
Annick. Cylindrical cans include the 
long-familiar types used for beer and 
fruit juices. They also include the 
growing family of “aerosol” cans. 


ning 


This category alone has grown from 
a total national output of 40 million 
units in 1949, to 600 million in 1959. 
The market potential is swollen not 


only by increased demands of a 
larger and wealthier population, but 
by the addition of new products 
packed in aerosol containers. Tech- 
nical problems for the machinery- 
makers have become more complex 
with the increasing use of cans made 
of aluminum and plastic. 


In the production of cylindrical 
cans designed to be coated and 
printed, Mr. Annick explained, top- 
less units astride rods or spindles 
first move through the coating ma- 


chine, to acquire their base “back- 


General view of new can printing unit shows arrangement of the central rotating assembly 
which brings cans into printing position. In semi-circle at the top of the machine is a bat- 
tery of four “color stations” for four-color printing. Each “station”, in effect, is a self-con- 
tained offset press which can be individually removed from the whole unit and made-ready 
separately. 












ground” color, Then they move on 
to the printing machines, where 
printing and illustrations, in as many 
as five colors, are applied in a single 
continuous, rotational operation. 

Rutherford’s coating and canning 
units are designed for use in tandem 
if desired. Synchronized conveyors 
running through drying equipment 
and on to the printer dovetail with 
one another. At the same time, either 
machine may be used without the 
other. 

In designing the two units, accord- 
ing to the company, three objectives 
were kept in mind: first, to increase 
output by twofold or more; second, 
to incorporate a maximum number 
of automated controls and self-cor- 
recting devices to assure continuous 
operation, and third, to facilitate 
adjustment, change-over and main- 
tenance by positioning virtually all 
controls and adjustments on one side 
of the unit. 


Companion Unit 

As a companion to the printing 
machine, another new unit was de- 
veloped in the form of a pre-register 
device. This portable unit, intended 
for positioning on a workbench 
where plates are made-ready and 
color stations set up, makes it pos- 


sible for operators to position plates 
with very close accuracy with the 
aid of optical lenses and prisms, and 
cross-hair sighting. 

The self-regulating devices in the 
two machines include: 

e An automatic feed mechanism, 
arranged so that cans may be re- 
moved from conveyor chains and 
placed on spindles, for either coating 
or printing. 

e A can-carrying “turret” with re- 
lated feed mechanism, which is auto- 
matically moved out of contact with 
printing and coating rollers whenever 
a can is missing from the spindle 
about to reach the printing stage. The 
entire turret moves out of reach of 
printing ink, then returns to position 
automatically. However, if a series 
of empty spindles comes up at print- 
ing position, the turret moves away, 
and stays out of contact until it has 
been re-set. 

e An “infeed” device which auto- 
matically stops the unit if a can is 
not in true printing position. 

e A blow-off feature, which ejects 
a defective can by compressed air 
if it is still on a spindle just before 
printing. 

The design of the “color stations,” 
Mr. Annick noted, “represents the 
first successful effort to make each 


Unique feature of Rutherford Machinery’s new can printing unit (left) is a system of removable “color stations” which, in effect, sets up 





team of impression roller, plate, and 
ink fountain a self-contained and 
replaceable unit.” 
Color Station 
In high-speed can printing, he said, 
producers often wish to follow one 
can-printing job with another, with- 
out slackening speed. Where such 
succeding jobs involve same-size 
cans, spare “color stations” may be 
in process of makeready even as an- 
other printing job is under way. 
Thus, when a beer can job has been 
completed, for example, a same-size 
beer can of another brewery—or an 
ale can—could be turned out by re- 
moving complete color stations with 
overhead electric winch and substi- 
tuting new, ready-to-go color sta- 
tions.* 


Ross Honors 10 Employes 

Sixty-seven persons attended the 
14th annual 25-year dinner party held 
recently at the Hotel Savoy Plaza in 
New York, by J. O. Ross Engineering, 
Division Midland-Ross Corp. The 
company gave special recognition to 
employes who have been with the 
organization 25 years or more. 

Ten members were added to the 
club directory, bringing the total to 
46. 


each color assembly as a self-contained offset press. Each “color station”, as appears in this photo, can be easily removed from the whole 
press and made-ready for printing. An extra set of such removable units, makes it possible to make-ready for a succeeding color run even 
as the press is operating on a previous run. Central rotating unit of new can coating machine (right) carries cylindrical cans into position 


for coating operation. Finger at left points to one of a number of features which help to assure operation free of jamming. 
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NMDA Plans Convention 

Plans for the 26th annual conven- 
tion of the National Metal Decorators 
Association, to be held Oct. 17-19, 
were made earlier in the year at an 
NMDA board meeting in Miami, dur- 
ing the National Canners Association 
convention. 

The convention will be held in the 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

William A. Westphal, vice president 
of the association, is chairman of 
the convention committee. Assisting 
him are R. L. Singley, H. S. Van 
Vleet, George R. Frank, Jr., Frank 
Campbell, George Kauffman, George 
LaFlam, James Smith and NMDA 
president Harold Lee. 


Canners Mark 150th Birthday 

Many metal decorators and paper 
lithographers specializing in pack- 
aging products journeyed to Florida 
in late January for the National Can- 
ners Association’s celebration of the 
150th birthday of the discovery of 
canning. 

The NCA convention, which at- 
tracted 6,000 registrants, was held in 
the Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, 
Miami Beach. 

An important part of the conven- 
tion was a huge exhibit sponsored by 
the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association. 

The anniversary commemorated 
the day in 1810 when Nicholas Ap- 
pert, a French chef, found that he 
could cook food in sealed containers 
and thus preserve it indefinitely. On 
Aug. 25 of that year George III of 
England issued the first patent for a 
tin can. 

Roger F. Hepenstal, president of 
the Can Manufacturers Institute, pre- 
sented the canners with a gold can, 
remarking that “today our indus- 
tries together form a major segment 
of the national and world economies. 
Today in the United States alone, 
over 42 billion cans are produced 
annually for more than 135 indus- 
tries that can in excess of 2,500 dif- 
ferent products, an average annual 
consumption in this country of 250 
per person, or 859 per family. Few 
industries can claim the distinction of 
reaching into the daily lives of so 


many people and serving them so fre- 
quently and so usefully.” 


Several other firms—Minute Maid, 
Stokely, Florida Citrus Canners Co- 
operative and Ridge Citrus Concen- 


trate—also were reported to be trying 
lesser quantitites of aluminum cans. 

If successful, the trial could mark 
the first big break-through for alumi- 
num in the food and beverage indus- 
try. Suppliers were said to be absorb- 
ing the price spread between tinplate 
and aluminum containers, in a move 
to get the program launched. 


Big Test for Aluminum 

Metal decorators are watching 
closely for the results of the first big 
test use of aluminum cans for frozen 
orange juice. The large-scale tryout 
was made by Libby, which was to 
have used a total of 100 million cans 
in the recent Florida season. 








You asked for it; Here it is...... 


FLAT 
VARNISH 


AMAZING, 
NEW 


al Decorating Industry! 


It’s a baking varnish, smooth and highly re- 
sistant to scratching and smudging. You'll 
find it meets ALL of YOUR other require- 
ments, too. Briefly, it’s what the metal roller 
coating industry has been looking for. . . 
for 30 years. 


Field-tested to PROVE all of these 
features found in no other product. 


@ Flatness in any range from 0 to 75 
@ Applies perfectly over wet ink 


@ Leaves no ridges—no stearate lines— 
no silk lines 


@ Has uniform gloss 
@ No settling 
® Excellent fabrication qualities 


May we have a representative call and tell 
you more about this revolutionary, new 
product which is the result of extensive in- 
vestigation and research in our Research and 
Development labs. Call or write. 


NISH COMPANY - Indianapolis, Indiana 


THE LILLY COMPANY, HIGH POINT, N. CAROLINA 


LILLY VARNISH OF MASSACHUSETTS, GARDNER, MASS. 
NTS 
PRODUCTOS AUROLIN, S. A., MEXICO CITY 
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JUSTOWRITER’ CUTS 
PRINTING COSTS 


Any typist becomes a 


TECHNICAL BRIEFS 
(Continued from page 58) 





tor. Care, cleaning, and use of magnifiers 
ends the article. 


* 
Pe 


The Reproducer, Unit 2, 

ImpROvED COLOR SEPARATION FROM 
TRANSPARENCIES. Joseph P. Halbherr. 
Gravure, Vol. 5, No. 9, Sept. 1959, pp. 
38-9, 66-7, 4 pages. Contrast of transpar- 
encies, the necessary range adjustment, 
and the resulting tonal rendition are ex- 
amined with the conclusion: “For pur- 
poses of consistency, our thought is that 


evece 


skilled typesetter when then reads the tape and 


e 
eee eee eee ee 


eeeeces 8006 
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she uses a Friden sets type in your choice 
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Justowriter. She types of 14 attractive faces 


s 


copy on Unit 1 (The and sizes, one of which 


° 
* 
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Recorder) which 


produces this visual 


eee one 


check and a punched 
paper tape. The rest 


of the job is automatic 


The Justowriter can save you 


money in producing manuals, 
price lists, bulletins, house 
organs, booklets, and cata- 
logs. For full details about 
this Tape-Talk machine call 
your local Friden man, or 
write on your letterhead for 


more information. 
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you are now reading. 
Margins are automat- 
ically justified. Costs 
are far less than for 


metal composition. 


Equipment like this is the 
first step to PractiMation... 
Automation so hand-in-hand 
with practicality there can be 


no other word for it! 


riden 


FRIDEN, INC., SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA. SALES, INSTRUCTION, SERVICE THROUGHOUT U.S. AND WORLD 
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it is more practical to produce results with 
consistent tonal characteristics, especially 
in the range of lighter tones.” Gamma of 
transparencies and reflection copy are dis- 
cussed with the conclusion that a gamma 
of 0.67 is best in the negative separations 
due to the fact that most transparencies 
have a gamma of approximately 1.5. A 
technique is given based on these assump- 
tions, with development control to get de- 
sired gamma, exposure control for density, 
and flash for excess density or range con- 
trol. A densitometer is used. 


REPRODUCTION TO ACCURATE SIZE: Part 
5. THE “VeRNIER PHASE PATTERN” METHOD 
or CnHecxinc Size. Frank H. Smith. 
Modern Lithography, Vol. 27, No. 10, 
Oct. 1959, pp. 56-8, 126, 4 pages. Illustrated 
explanation of the method and its use, 
said to be simple in use, highly accurate, 
and free of all patent or other charges. 
It is based on the coincidence (or lack 
of it) of repeating parallel line patterns. 
The explanation goes into the geometry 
involved. 


Care OF Fiats AFTER STRIPPING. Bernard 
R. Halpern. National Lithographer, Vol. 
66, No. 10, Oct. 1959, pp. 45, 88, 101, 3 
pages. A chapter of the book “Offset Strip- 
ping, Black and White” published by the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation. Con- 
siderations and methods for handling flats 
after they have served their first use are 
given. Some of these include storage of 
flats; inspection for reuse involving in- 
juries, dimensions, dated matter; changes 
in flats involving changing films, etc. A 
check list on the checking of flats is given. 


PuHoTocRAPHIC EFFECTS 
EvLectronic FLAsHEes For CONTINUOUS 
Tone Cotor Separation. R. von Wart- 
burg. Der Polygraph, 13-1959, 5 July 1959, 
pp- R19-R20, 2 pages. To be continued. 
(In German). 


Wuen_ Usine 


ScrEEN SELECTION ACCORDING TO THE 
Paper Stock. Heinz Peterknecht. Der Poly- 
graph, 13-1959, 5 July 1959, pp. R18-R19, 
2 pages (in German). 


STABLE Size Fits. Anon. Der Polygraph. 
14-1959, 20 July 1959, pp. 632-3, 2 pages 
(in German). 


Etectronic Fiash IN REPRODUCTION 
PxorocrapHy. Karl Stétzer. Der Polygraph, 
18-1959, 20 Sept. 1959, pp. 884-5, 2 pages 
(in German) .»& 
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NEW SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


C 2 years $7.00 (1 1 year $4.00 My Classification: 


1, Lithographing plants and employes, 
eats ee ee plants, ao 
Company ee ee en i ial decorators tors lithorrapble trade 
‘ = nal ers including employes. 
o iemociaien in company name 
C0) Owner, managing officer 
0) Superintendent, foreman, ete. 
C) Other employe (please specify) 


. Letterpress ‘printing plant includ- 
ing en.pioye (if you do li - 
raphy check under No. 1 above). 


(1:8. Manufacturer, jobber, dealer in 
Above rates are for U. S. . possessions ONLY. lithographic equipment or sup- 


lies including employe. 
CANADA: $5.00 1 7 {] 2 years (payable in DP 
Canadian or A ob. . 


4. Library, college, school, trade as- 
LATIN AMBROOA: $9.00 [] 2 years 


sociation, instructor, student. 
OTHER COUNTRIES: $15 [] 2 years . Other (please specify). 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 80 


CALDWELL,_N. J- 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 
MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


Pp. O. BOX 31 


CALDWELL, N. J. 
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MASKING 
(Continued from page 57) 





rection factor is required from the 
solid to the lightest halftone tints. At 
present, some compensation can be 
made in the magenta and yellow printer 
by using toed camera-back masks. 
These correct to a greater degree in the 
lighter tone areas on the original. 


Camera—Back Mask 

On the other hand, the camera-back 
mask for the cyan printer should be 
shouldered. This will (1) increase high- 
light contrast in the cyan image, and 
(2) increase the amount of cyan print- 
ing in grays. This eliminates the need 
to run the cyan ink heavy on the press 
to produce a gray balance. 

If you are using a positive masking 
system with reflection copy, the ma- 
genta and yellow printers will require 
shouldered masks and the cyan printer 
will need a toed mask. Commonly used 
mask films produce a well shouldered 
curve when exposed enough to obtain 
a minimum density of .20 to .30. For 
toed masks, use about 1/10 of the ex- 
posure needed to obtain a mask having 
a minimum density of .20. This will 
produce a toed mask curve having a 
minimum density of about .10 or less 
at the usual gamma for masks. 


Mask Procedures 

The accompanying tables summarize 
the procedures to produce masks and 
separations using the camera-back 
method. No definite figures are given 
for mask percentages or density ranges. 
As has been explained previously, these 
will vary from one plant to the next 
depending on the individual plant con- 
ditions and materials used. 

The alternate method of making the 
mask for the black printer should be of 
interest to many. It requires only one 
mask and a single exposure to make 
the separation. However, the exposure 
necessary to produce the mask is rather 
long. Regular mask film requires an 
exposure of five minutes with the aper- 
ture open fully (f:11) at same size 
bellows extension and | foot candle of 
light at the film plane. 

The mask is best exposed through a 
No. 44A filter and a No. 22 filter 


placed one on top the other. Develop- 
ment time is about the same as for the 
other masks. It is then used to mask 
the black printer separation. The mask 
can be used for the separation without 
a filter or with a light yellow No. 6 
or No. 8 filter, depending on the cor- 
rection of the yellow patch. Under 
most conditions, the yellow patch should 
be as dense as the white patch. If it is 
not when no filter is used, then the 
exposure could be made with the No. 
6 or No. 8 filter. 


This method of making the black 
printer mask produces good over-all 
correction that is better than most other 
methods. Its main shortcoming is the 
need for excessively long exposures 
when the bellows is extended beyond 
that needed for a 2X enlargement. Also, 
the 44A filter dye tends to be somewhat 
unstable and it may be necessary to 
replace the filter periodically. If you 
find that the necessary exposure through 
the No. 44A and No. 22 filter is ex- 


cessive, you can use a No. 61 filter 





GRANEKOTE: Ky POLYCHROME. 


SENSITIZED MECHAMIEALEY GRAINED > 





GRANEKOTE is a new sensitized mechanically grained aluminum 
offset plate designed for the professional lithographer, 
GRANEKOTE combines the advantages of a grained surface with 
the convenience and assurance of uniformity achieved by 
POLYCHROME’S factory applied coatings. 


SIMPLICITY IN USE: Just expose, desensitize and develop. 


VERSATILITY: Makes quality reproductions of entire range of 
copy — from halftones to line work, solids and reverses —all on 
one plate. 


LOCKED-IN LITHOGRAPHIC CONTROL: Grain structure carries 
reservoir of ink, which transfers a uniform film of ink to the 
blanket. At the same time, the non-image area holds a reservoir 
of water, permitting the smallest reverses to remain open. 


EASE ON PRESS: Ink-and-water balance make for quick pick-up 
on press. 


PROFESSIONAL IN RESULT: Maximum fidelity, sharpness and 
uniformity sheet-to-sheet. 








O Please send me more information about 
the GRANEKOTE Offset Plate. 


We have an offset press, size. 


Name. 





Firm 





Address. 





City. 








POLYCHROME CORPORATION 


2 Ashburton Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 
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PORTRAIT OFA 
SUCCESSFUL 
LITHOGRAPHER 








A succesful lithographer could be a reincarnation of an 
oriental god of many arms! At least the lithographer must 
have a hand in many company and industry activities if he 
is to be successful. What to do when even the most unique 
lithographic executive possesses only two hands? 


The answer is to join the National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers. Let the Association help you keep in touch 
with lithographic problems and their solutions, whether 
industry-wide or within your own company. 


Costs, production processes, techniques, labor, selling, 
personnel, or legal problems—you may find them too much 


317 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 


We enclose herewith $ 





We hereby make application for enrollment as an Active (Associate) Memb 
and if elected, agree to abide by its By-Laws and support its objects and interests as far as our time and ability will permit. 


baie Sis a nied ieee Sik as our first year’s dues. Annual dues for our press equipment will be: 










to handle with only two hands. When you add to your 
management resources the services of the NAPL you will 
find “many hands make light the burden.” 


More than 1200 lithographers have found in the NAPL 
the solution of their ever-present problems. Join these 
industry fellow-members—use one of your two hands to sign 
the application below! 


in the Nati 





| Association of Photo-Lithographers, 





No. of 
Presses 


ACTIVE MEMBER 





Presses smaller than 17x22” (Minimum Dues $50 per year) $20 per press per year..... $ 











i 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

onc ch acn cri wedwec ete ys os.0 $28 per press per year..... $ 1 

Presses larger than 22”x28” up to and including 35’x45”.... $37 per press per year..... $ 1 

Pemnane Carper Seen SOE wi cee er ees becvces $47 per press per year..... $ H 

(7 | Ree $ ; 

i 

ASSOCIATE MEMBER 

I 

Equipment and Supply Dealers and Manufacturers................+- $125 per year..... $ : 

1 

Minimum Dues, $50.00 per year : 

Eee Sit Gah Se aWh- ohio soos Wg Sie ois 6 4-415 wip s.nwinh io Balada oh FEN NEES D & S'S 0S 6b.4 9 shine si 014) bo 0dws sinsea.eieee eB eee vet vie oe tees 

NN BS aaa a I asi isla sa Wihlp ww ST i's NislaIS s AS Gin wid V's Bice aba ooo ere se Zanes .5 00s ee SE OE Rae T AS ; 

NI, irae Sih eGl 6 0 teed sis 'as"s WS 3.0 sd G1 0 Www'sls oh bs O08 bb eu ew ame oe Ee'D A ETI eee ere Pere ; 

ali casei deel nine i ceaishionanhiaeinmmnnNcnamemantibien : 
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with the No. 22 filter. Necessary ex- 
posure through this pair is only about 





attracting qualified young people into 
your plants. It’s all available at no 
cost to our members—all you have to 
do is join the Council, obtain our 
materials—and use them. Sure, you 
will have to work at it, and this is 
the final reality we must face if we 
plan to be around in the 1970's. 
Nobody is going to solve your 
problems for you! We can ad- 





Range of Original Gray 
Scale Steps Masked Off 





-0 to 1.6 





Range of Masks Measured from 
Masked Off Steps on Gray Scale 








vise, we can help—but we can’t 
force you to do anything you 
don’t want to do. We can at- 
tempt to persuade you to support 
the efforts of the Education 
Council; we can attempt to per- 
suade you to support such edu- 
cational facilities as Carnegie 
Institute of Technology and 
Rochester Institute of Technol- 




























Special 44A and 22 
Mask for Black Printer 


-l to 1.70 








for layouts that 


‘‘HOLDS- 





one-tenth that needed by the 44A and 
22 pair but the correction is not quite 
as good.« 





a ©7O) FB) D8u8 3 OF- Vo Meld dite m reliile 
new formulated medium, replacing 
Goldenrod papers for those difficult 
‘“hard-to-register'’ jobs. 


GROW OR MERGE 
(Continued from page 46) 





and problems during the last two 
many fewer employers in the next the orange masking plastic 
two decades. 

We have for too long given only 
lip service to the proposition that 
“people are the most valuable asset” 


Mask for: rs 
Cyan Printer 3 to .90 r , 
‘ i 
Mag. Printer .l to .70 ‘ rT 
3 LDENPLAST* 
Yel. Printer -l to .70 : Vee 














A new ORANGE masking plastic 


TO-SIZE”’ 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE!—Save Time—Save 
decades will most assuredly result in Money—today! Get GOLDENPLAST 


competitive low prices— 






















See the difference in” 
features — 


© Solves Misregister preblems: 
{in all climatic conditions) | 


® Available for all 
press sizes 


* Easily cut wae 

* Used for dropouts 

* Thin base 

® Available in rolls too » 


a 


x 








in our business. Many an employer | ! PRICE LIST 
who paid no attention to this propo- | Sheet Size 
sition is no longer in business! De- ' — — — 
spite warnings to this effect by lead- | ! per mor rosmtag Package Price Sheet Size Quantity Price ! 
ers in our industry today, there will Wx 14" 100 $ 8.50 42" x 5A" 50 $45.00 
still be many employers who will 14°. x 19" 100 12.00 46" x «56" 50 55.50 
learn the truth of this proposition 16” x 20” 100 14.00 AO" oe OP 50 62.00 
next year, and next year, and next — sa 100 20.50 | 54” x 60" Ali, 65.00 
year. 20” x27” 100 22.00 soe 

. . e:.,,; iy ae 100 30.00 - — _ 

The Education Council of the 24" ~~ x 30" 100 31.50 Wr 54100 ft. $925.00 © 
Graphic Arts Industry has dedicated |  7y." x 31” 100 38.50 “54x 200 ft. 48.00. 
itself to provide our industry with a | a. «3 ae 100 41.00 ~ 4" x 500 ft. 112.00 4 
continuing supply of qualified young | 30” x 40” 100 48.00 Pe ae 
people. We can warn you — we can 382" x 54” 50 41.50 5 A Plow! scbincr iecais 

- , Re 0” 50 41.00 ‘ 
exhort you — but in the final analysis “ ad $ “ 





only the employer and the craftsman 
himself can take the necessary action 
to assure his continuance as part of 
the graphic arts industry. We have 
available for your use a detailed re- 
cruitment program; we have a prece- 
dent setting scholarship program for 
our industry; and a number of other 
programs designed for your use in 
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” 961 GRAND CONCOURSE 
7 NEW YORK 51, NY. 
Telephone: MOtt Haven 5-2050 


















MR. LITHOGRAPHER: 


THESE PLATEMAKING SPECIALISTS 
SERVE YOU BEST 


The skills of long-time Union craftsmen employed in 
these Association shops offer you unmatched quality 


The versatility of these experienced plants offers you 
the assurances you need on “tough” or “problem” jobs 


You affect economies, since idle time is at a minimum 


Because Association plate shops operate presses for 
proving only, they are not competitive with you, the 
lithographer. 





ASSOCIATION INC. 


“Good offset Lithography starts with GOOD plates” 
220 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 

















MEMBERS 


ISLAND LITHO CO 


65 Chasner St., Hempstead 
66 


3 46 


LITHO-TONE CORP 


333 Hudson Street, New York 


WA 9-7601 

METROPOLITAN OFFSET PLATE 
SERVICE, INC 

263 Ninth Avenue, N 

WA 4-2006 

DANIEL MURPHY & CO., INC 
480 Canal Street, New York 
WO 6-4944 

OFFSET ENGRAVERS 
ASSOCIATES, INC 

42 East 20th Street, New York 
SHADL LITHO-PLATE CO 
20 S 


2 e Street, New York 


STOCKINGER & LANGBEIN 
P LITHO CORP 
y Street, New York 


AFT COMPANY 
e, 








These Books, All Logical Additions To Your Lithographic 
Library, Are Available From MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 





The Single Color Offset Press 
by I. H. Sayre 
460 pgs. $6.50 
Contains 255 illustrations, printed on offset enamel 
stock. Describes different presses, their operation and 
adjustment. Also includes sections on_ blankets, 
papers, inks, rollers, plates and other materials. 


Point of Purchase Cardboard Displays 
by Victor Strauss 
218 pgs. $15.00 
Contains visuals of all kinds of displays with a com- 
plete construction plan for each one. Also includes 
226 blueprints and information on packing and ship- 
ping. Also covers motors, flashers and other devices. 


Color Chart For Dot Etching 

4 pgs. $10.00 
This 22% x 26% wall chart contains 215° color 
squares on each sheet. First sheet is magenta, cyan 
blue, process yellow and black. Second, warm red, 
cyan blue, process yellow and black. Last two com- 
bine magenta, warm red and blue with process yellow 
and black. 





Also available are most of the books reviewed in our columns. 
Write or call for further information. 


Order directly from MODERN LITHOGRAPHY, Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


(Payment must accompany order) 


Pressmen’s Ink Handbook 
by H. J. Wolfe 
272 pgs. $4.50 
Contains 15 chapters on the properties, purchasing 
and use of letterpress, lithographic and intaglio inks. 
Includes useful information on testing inks and 
solving ink problems. 


Operation of The Offset Press 

by Theodore F. Makarius 
254 pgs. $10.00 
This handsome, pebble-grained cover book is a prac- 
tical reference with chapters on paper conditioning, 
inks, varnishing, drying, storage of plates and other 
subjects of interest to the offset pressmen. Includes 
case histories. 


Photography and Platemaking for 
Photo-Lithography 
by I. H. Sayre 
464 pgs. _ $7.50 
A new edition of this well-known reference work con- 
taining many new chapters on up-to-date methods and 
materials. Includes sections on platemaking, photog- 
raphy, and use of color. 
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ogy, but only if you are willing 
to face the realities of the propo- 
sition that, “people are your most 
important asset” will you take 
the necessary action to obtain the 
people you need and provide the 
training and education they need. 
Once you recognize these realities, 
you must then make the decision to 
become committed and totally in- 
volved in the educational efforts of 
our industry — at both the national 
level and in your local communities. 
Noth apathy then; not lip service, 
not fear —rather commitment, in- 
volvement, change, research, educa- 
tion—these will be the realistic key 
words of the progressive printers 
and lithographers of the 1960’s. They 
will embrace these words and use 
them as tools to create the graphic 
arts industry organizations they will 
want to own, manage and work in 
during the 1970’s. If you decide you 
want to be in on the fun and excite- 
ment of our industry of the 1970's, 
start planning and working now. Now 
is perhaps the most urgent reality of 
all—if you are really concerned 
about those 1970’s.* 





ESTIMATING 
(Continued from page 42) 





other factors that have a bearing on 
pricing. 
Now let’s look once again at this 
book written more than 50 years ago. 
“If there is any one thing in the 
business management of a print- 
ing office that particularly com- 
mands the utter disapproval of suc- 
cessful printers as being worse than 
other evils that beset the trade, it is 
the cutting of prices .. . The ma- 
jority of employing printers are 
more enthusiastic workers than 
they are competent business men. 
They worry more about an idle 
press than they do about the lack 
of profit in a job, and for this rea- 
son will take a profitless order for 
the sole purpose of keeping a press 
busy. 
“Brother printer, if you have 
been guilty of price cutting, just 
stop a little while and reflect that 
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it is not necessary for you to get 
every job in sight, but rather that 
you should aim to secure a fair 
profit on everything you handle.” 
It is not my intention to deny any 
of the prerogatives of management, 
but only to point out the value of 
job engineering to imaginative and 
knowledgeable pricing. If price cut- 
ting was a problem in 1909, it is still 
of grave concern today. If it is not 
a problem in the year 2009, it will not 
be because sound business principles 
have changed during the remainder 
of this century, but rather because 
associations such as NAPL, have 
brought those sound business prin- 
ciples more forcibly to the attention 
of more and more competing printers 
and lithographers.* 





PHOTO CLINIC 
(Continued from page 129) 





colored contact screens are not ap- 
plicable to direct halftone color sepa- 
ration or to any application involving 
the use of filters other than those for 


controlling contrast. For color sepa- 





ration or color contrast, a neutral 
(gray) contact screen must be em- 
ployed. The gray screens can, of 
course, be used for simple black and 
white negatives as well. For best re- 
sults, contact screens must be held 
in intimate, optical contact with the 
sensitive material during exposure. 
This usually involves the use of a 
vacuum film holder. The absence of 
such a device generally precludes em- 
ployment of contact screens. 


This summary should help you to 
orient your thinking in regard to 
screens. The engraved and gray con- 
tact screens are universal screens in 
that they can be used for all types 
of halftone work, providing, of course, 
that the physical provisions for their 
use are available. 


The inexperienced can learn to use 
contact screens in much less time 
than engraved screens and with more 
consistent results. Nevertheless, en- 
graved screens are much more flexi- 
ble in coping with a variety of situ- 
ations.« 
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ALUMINUM PRESS PLATES? 


@ We have a process for regraining Surface Aluminum 
plates made by the conventional whirler process. 


@ A trial will convince you that you can get many more 
uses from your Aluminum Plates. 


@ Would appreciate your inquiry for more information. 





ALL SIZES IN STOCK-*6 


3333 LaSalle e 


(0. Inc: 


MEDIATE DELIVERY 


ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 














Offset Carton Printing Discussed 
E. A. Luscombe, manager of the 
carton division of the Miehle Co., 
highlighted some of the advantages 
of the offset process in carton print- 
ing at a recent meeting in New York. 
He pointed out that although Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter makes presses for lithog- 
raphy, letterpress, gravure and flexog- 
raphy, he feels that lithography offers 
a number of advantages over the 
other processes in carton printing. 
Among the advantages that the off- 
set process offers the flatbed press car- 
ton printer, Mr. Luscombe mentioned 
the use of a rubber blanket which lays 
the ink down into the recesses of 
rough surface stock and eliminates 
the possibility of debossing. He re- 
minded that because of the nature of 
the process, the stock itself does not 
come in contact with the printing 
plate, thus eliminating plate smashes. 
Economical platemaking for short 
run work and step-and-repeat tech- 
niques in high quality long run plates 
enhance the economical versatility of 
the offset process. Mr. Luscombe 
pointed out that makeready time on 
an offset press is only a fraction of 
that required on a flatbed letterpress 
unit. In addition, he said modern off- 
set provides a true print length for 
accurate fit with the die, allows high- 
er press speeds which result in lower 
per unit cost and, because of reduced 
make-ready time, offers more produc- 
tive hours for profitable production. 
Mr. Luscombe emphasized the add- 
a-unit construction available on to- 
day’s larger offset presses which as- 
sure the purchaser that they will meet 








tomorrow’s demands for increased 
color printing. 

He used slides to make economic 
comparisons of a present 6/0 two- 
color press and a new Miehle 54 x 77” 
two-color offset press. He showed how 
one plant printed a six-up sheet on 
the old 6/0 at $1.83 per thousand 
cartons. When these figures were pro- 
jected to the offset press with its high- 
er speed and ability to print nine-up, 
the result in cost per thousand car- 
tons was 96 cents, a savings of 47 
percent as compared with the firm’s 
present press equipment. 

Mr. Luscombe went on to point out 
that beyond just those running costs, 
there are additional savings in pre- 
paration. As an example, preparing 





to get underway on a 6/0 costs ap- 
proximately $769 while on a 54 x 77” 
offset press the total get under way 
cost is only $348, a saving of 45 per- 
cent. In addition, there are six hours 
saved which allows for an additional 
189,000 cartons to be printed on the 
54 x 77”, while the other press is still 
being made ready. 


Bradley Addresses JEC 

William Bradley, president of the 
Litho Color Corp., Atlanta, spoke on 
Research at the February meeting of 
the Junior Executives Club of the 
Graphic Arts in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Bradley, who is a director of Photo- 
engravers’ Research, Inc., discussed 
some of the developments which can 
be expected in the next five years. 

He discussed the new high speed 
presses using wrap-around plates; 
also a smooth plate that will print 
from either the cylinder or blanket 
without water. 

Mr. Bradley also covered develop- 
ments in automatic etching of plates 
from a three-minute bath and the 
English-developed, high speed rotary 
press that uses a polymer-type plate. 


McDougal Heads New Company 
Murray McDougal has been named 
president of the newly formed Presto 
Adhesive Paper Co., Inc., Glendale, 
Cal., manufacturers of pressure-sensi- 
tive adhesive paper stocks for the 
graphic arts field. Mr. James Rieger, 
president of the Presto Adhesive 
Paper Co. of Ohio, is vice-president 
and director of the new company. 
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PRODUCTION CLINIC 
(Continued from Page 53) 





The undertones may suffer even 
though the solids look very black 
against the paper. In some cases 
pressmen have changed their black 
to a brownish shade by adding a 
warm red. 

4. Starting up with ink that is too 
soft or soupy may have a variety of 
effects, depending on the kind of 
paper used. On very soft offset paper, 
the soft ink may spread slightly 
when applied. 


4. Rollers 

1. Rollers that are friction driven, 
such as form and dampening, have 
a very definite effect on the sharp- 
ness of the print. If form rollers are 
set too lightly to the driving rollers 
(riders) they will have a tendency to 
slip or skid and cause a light drag 
or blue in the halftone. The damp- 
eners, on the other hand, if driven 
by the plate, will pick up ink and 
become dirty and a thickened print 
will result. 

2. If rollers are not thoroughly 
cleaned periodically, they too are 
quite likely to cause uneven printing. 
They become glazed and do not dis- 
tribute the ink properly. When a 
washup machine is used, it is recom- 
mended that the press be washed by 
hand at least once a month so that, 
upon close examination, any such 
defect may be observed before it be- 
comes a hazard. 


5. Fountain Solution 

1. A fountain solution that is too 
weak when starting up will cause the 
dots to close and give an uneven 
halftone. 

2. Lack of sufficient gum arabic in 
fountain water, is another cause of 
trouble. 

3. Dirty or slimy water with too 
low pH reading is a third thing to 
beware. It is best to start with fresh 
fountain solution every morning. 

e ; 

Q: On the third day of running 
a job, after 65,000 impressions, the 
deep-etch plate started to gray, and 
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got worse as the run progressed. We 
are using Y4 oz. of etch and 1 oz. 
of gum per gallon of water in the 
fountain. 

A: The problem you have is 
known as tinting and may be due 
to many things discussed in this 
article: 

1. A soft or soupy ink; 2. a roller 
not set properly; 3. a loose dampener 
or 4, weak fountain solution that is 
left in the fountain. 

My suggestion is that you try 
printing with a stiffer or heavier 
bodied ink, which sometimes elimi- 
nates tinting. Before making any 
changes I suggest you rub up the 
plate with a good black, gum it and 
fan it dry. Etch out all the non- 
printing areas on the plate, re-gum 
and you will have a clean plate on 
which to make changes, if they are 
necessary. 





COLOR CHARTS 
(Continued from Page 47) 





because colors are seldom matched 
or color tones controlled. 


“We should note that color cannot 
be remembered; that the same visual 
stimulus of color will affect no two 
people identically, nor the same per- 
son in exactly the same way on any 
two different occasions. 


“Another thing—it is virtually im- 
possible to visualize, much less de- 
scribe or remember, any given per- 
centage of tonal color. For instance, 
who could predict the exact shade of 
baby bottom pink reproducible with 
a 10 percent tint of fire engine red. 
(and what color is fire engine red?). 


“Still another barrier to color com- 
munications in the graphic arts has 
been the common practice of trying 
to describe tones and dot sizes in per- 
centage figures. Any given two “ex- 
perts” are independently unlikely to 
agree upon a percentuge of dot size, 
or tone; and it’s unthinkable that the 
two experts who might agree would 
be the lithographer and his customer! 


“It takes several hundred dollars 
worth of electronic equipment to 
measure tone values accurately for 
conversion into percentages — some- 
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one or both sides. 








VINYL—ACETATE—POLYETH YLENE—BUTYRATE—P.V.C. 


SPLCORP is recommended as the only dimensionally stable substitute for glass, when 
Stripping Positives or Negatives for Multi Color Work, if close registration is desired. A few 
advantages enjoyed by the Lithographic Craftsman when using SPLCORP sheets are: Easy 
Handling, Increased Production, Job Assurance No Breakage and No Storage Problems. 

SPLCORP is manufactured in thickness ranging from .005” to .1”, and is available in 
Transparent, Translucent, or Opaque, with either a Mirror Polished or Matte Finish on 







SCRANTON PLASTIC LAMINATING CORP. 
Laminating 











+ Press Polishing 








3218 PITTSTON AVENUE 





PHONE DI 2-0407 


SCRANTON 6, PENNSYLVANIA 














Available from 
today a faste 
pack your offset | 


Offset Packing Paper, made in f 
pers... accurate from edge to edge 
Uiateld-Mola-Sa-Tiit Mii] o) ollie Molakaa-1-1 olale 
plate or blanket. Saves time and money 
on every job. 
Write to Riegel Paper Corporation 
260 Madison Ave., New York 16 
New York. 
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CHEMICALS 





CHECK IT / YOURSELF 











PATENT RED 


MASKING INK 





Leading litho plants have 
been standardizing on 
Schultz Chemicals for 
over a decade. 





JV Perfect register over- 
lays and masks on ace- 
tate, vinyl, glass and 
glass tracing cloth. 


~/ Transparent—‘'see 





ARTISTS QUALITY 
PATENT RED 
TRANSPARENT MASKING INK 
ADHERES TO ACETATE © VINYL- 


Permits artist to see accuracy of color 


through" for accurate 
register. 








«/ Photographs black for 
line cuts. 


SCHULTZ 
DEEP ETCH 
CHEMICALS 


1240 W. Morse Ave. Chicago 26, Ill. | 


~/ For pen, brush, ruling 
pen, airbrush. 
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thing not available to the artist, print- 
ing buyer, printing salesman or to 
the average photographer, stripper or 
pressman. 

“Finally, consider how easily the 
average platemaker can gain or lose 
5 percent in dot size, never suspect- 
ing; how the pressman can lose 15 
percent or gain 30 percent through 
packing errors, water and ink varia- 
tions. Remember, too, that there are 
image transfers: from negative to 
plate, plate to blanket, blanket to 
paper. And don’t forget the influences 
of paper finishes, etc. On a properly 
lithographed job, you can expect den- 
sity growth of from two to 25 percent, 
depending on dot size, the nature of 
adjacent copy areas, and whether the 
job is produced on single or multi- 

color equipment.” 

This volume was originally pro- 
duced in a limited edition for the cus- 
tomers of Byrum who use process 
color. The present version is priced 
at $6. For further information, con- 
tact the ByChrome Company, Inc., 
Columbus 14, Ohio.* 


STONE AGE 
(Continued from Page 30) 








is accomplished by using transfer 
paper. Most artists prefer to transfer 
a print from stone to the press plate, 
rather than work on the plate directly, 
because it is easier to make correc- 
tions on stone. Furthermore, the re- 
production is usually finer. This is 
the method used to make more litho- 
graphs for books, as described above. 

George Miller, the founder of the 
company, has a long history in lithog- 
raphy, beginning about 60 years ago 
with the American Lithographic Co., 
New York. In 1915 he was prevailed 
upon by artists George Bellows and 
Albert Sterner to open his own shop. 
His family background suited his 
choice of lithography as a vocation, 
since there was 90 years of tradition 
in the business among members of his 
family, including 11 uncles and 
cousins. 

Burr Miller entered his father’s 
business about 15 years ago, after his 
discharge from the Navy, following 
World War II. 

An indication of the respect held 


for Mr. Miller and his work may be 
gotten from this quote appearing in 
the American Artist magazine a few 
years ago: 

“His love for the craft, his appre- 
ciation of the graphic arts, and his 
paternal interest in artists, who have 
worn a path to his door, have con- 
tinuously energized lithography’s 
rapid development. His establishment 
is the mecca of artists who have be- 
come devotees of drawing on stone— 
the great, the near great, and begin- 
ners taking their first faltering steps. 
To all he gives guidance, encourage- 
ment and the benefit of his skills ac- 
quired through a lifetime of prac- 


tice. *« 





GRAPHIC ARTS 
(Continued from Page 34) 





point by point, adjacent areas are not 
affected as they are in conventional 
area exposure techniques. The result 
is a natural rendition of the copy, 
especially in those areas where there 
is a lot of fussy detail. 

The flexibility of the machine in 
applying masks and various degrees 
of undercolor removal on a selective 
basis provides broad opportunity to 
“custom” make separations to get the 
best reproduction of the copy from 
the particular process of color print- 
ing to be used or the special methods 
of the plant producing the job. 

To these important factors the pro- 
cess adds consistency of result. I have 
no hesitation to say that we can make 
100 or 1000 duplicates of a piece of 
copy that to all practical purposes are 
identical. 

I believe that the future for our 
industry was never brighter and our 
individual opportunity never greater. 
But we must never lose sight of the 
fact that we live in a rapidly expand- 
ing, faster moving, more competitive 
world and one where great change is 
occurring in every phase of our living. 
To stay abreast, to remain competi- 
tive and to prosper as we have the 
right to prosper, we must remain 
alert and receptive to the constant 
need to apply imagination and inno- 
vation to what we do and’ always 
make every effort to put our best foot 
forward.* 
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LITHOGRAPHERS 
MANUAL 


An Encyclo- 
pedic two 
volume 1200 
page treatise 
dealing with 
every phase 
of lithog- 
raphy. 
Written by 
70 top 
authorities 
Edited by 
Victor 
Strauss 
Profusely 
illustrated. 
Large sec- 
tions in four 
color process. 
three color 
and Bourges 
process. 





A “must” for Advertisers, Printers, 
Lithographers, Letter Shops, Schools 
and Colleges — of real help to the 
artist, craftsmen and students of re- 
production processes. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 
INCLUDES 
An authentic history of lithography 
Creative art and copy preparation 
Camera procedures and materials 
Color separation lithography 
Masking for color correction 
Stripping, opaquing, photo- 
composing 
Platemaking procedures and 
materials 
Press operating instructions for six- 
teen different offset presses 
paper, ink, film and supplies used 
cutting, binding, finishing 
operations 
The flow of lithographic 
production 
Metal lithography colotype 
Education for lithography 


Resources sections showing equip- 

ment and supplies follow each chap- 

ter thus providing valuable source 

information. 

Two volume set $25.00 plus shipping 

charges. $1.50 east of the Mississippi 
and $2.00 west. 


























DON'T but, DON'T DELAY 


PHONE (COLLECT) TODAY — 
BIG NEWS — OF 
“PROFIT” — 

FOR YOU - -- - 

A DREAM COME TRUE - - - 
IT’S NEW — NEW — NEW 
IT’S TERRIFIC — IT’S A GIFT — 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, INC. 
Phone: LOcust 8-4470-71-72 


1540 WOOD STREET, PHILA. 2, PA. 














FILL RUBBER CO.0 INC. 
aay ablber for “ : 


2728 ELSTON AVENUE 





CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
BEST IN RUBBER — BEST IN SERVICE 
731 Commonwealth Ave. e Massillon, Ohio 
3510 Gannett St. e Houston 25, Texas 
1462 Via Coralla e San Lorenzo, Calif. 
2720 North Church St. ¢ East Point, Georgia 


GOODFYEAR 
HI-FI 
OFFSET PRESS BLANKETS 
* IN CHICAGO STOCK * 


Supplies for Rubber Printers 
Prices on Request 
“SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS” 





SITE maste 


Pays for itself in less than 
one week...the labor saved 


in spotting and opaquing. 


mi Sweep with SBTC master 


Cleans negatives and/or plates 


SAVES time - Labor - MONEY 


Hundreds of Lithographers have become 
enthusiastic users of the revolutionary 
STATICMASTER brushes. The ionizing 
agent, a strip of polonium, immediately 
neutralizes all surface static electricity. 
The soft brush bristles remove all dust, 
lint and foreign matter. And most impor- 


THE POLONIUM STRIP 
tant—the surface stays clean. Satisfaction 


DOES THE TRICK! 









Guaranteed. 

Seder BeRCASTERS NEW LOW PRICE tt 
Pcrbaesteosci NUCLEAR PRODUCTS CO. {visi 
supply—send order direct. » EL MONTE 4. CALIF 
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CHEMICALS 


Leading litho plants have 
been standardizing on 
Schultz Chemicals for 
over a decade. 

















SCHULTZ 
DEEP ETCH 
CHEMICALS 


1240 W. Morse Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 
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( 'LA SSIFIED 


Address all classified replies to Box 
Number, c/o Modern Lithography P. O. 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 

Rates for classified advertisements are 
twenty cents per word; minimum charge 
$3.00.Rate for individuals seeking employ- 
ment is five cents per word, minimum 
charge $1.00. 

Advertisements of new machinery, pro- 
ducts and services accepted at a rate of 
$10.00 per column inch, minimum space 
one inch. 

Copy closing date, tenth of the preced- 
ing month. 

Checks must accompany all orders. 





HELP WANTED: 





FOR BOOK PRODUCTION—Wanted, an 
older man well versed in book production. 
Experienced in book layout, stripping and 
complete knowledge .of book imposition. 
We want this man for supervision and 
for training. Write Halliday Lithograph 
Corp., West Hanover, Mass. 





VICE PRESIDENT MANUFACTURING 
wanted for unusual lithograph-printing 
operation in New England. Attractive 
compensation arrangement for hard worker 
with record of success. Experience must 
include bindery, camera, platemaking and 
large-press full-color background. Small or 
large company experience. If competent to 
fill this position and have ambition and 
ability for future promotion to a vice 
presidency, write promptly, giving full 
personal income and experience details in 
first letter—in duplicate. Full confidences 
will be observed. Box 651, c/o MopErn 
LITHOGRAPHY. 





PRINTING ESTIMATOR—Experienced in 
estimating complete jobs for color lithog- 
raphy in multi-product plant. Capable of 
independently estimating time for color 
correction and other preparatory depart- 
ments. Submit complete resume to: Per- 
sonnel Dept., H. S. Crocker Co., Inc., 720 
Mission Street, San Francisco, California. 


LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? 


Superintendent — Litho MIDWEST—$12,000 


—— _ 
erpress OH 1O—$8,000-$10,000 
Foreman — Litho Prep. Dept. 
exp. in quality wee 
MIDWEST—$12,000-$15,000 


w 
Foreman — Litho Plate 
EAST—$12,000-$13,000 
MIDWEST—$7,500-$8,000 
MIDWEST—to $7,800 


Man — Typographer EAST—$7,000-$8,000 
lesman—Printing FLORIDA—$6,000-$8,000 
ANTED: Cameramen, platemakers, strippers, 
fs agen _ aeeaee, poate, monotype, 
folder bindery: offset pressmen. 
GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOY M ENT SERVICE 
Helen M. »™ er 


reman — Stripping 
ept. 

timators — Offset- 

Le’ ress 

les Service 





* “Cineinnati 2, Ohio 
List Your Confidential Application With Us. 
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ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT — one 
of the country’s major producers of four- 
color process lithography seeks man with 
heavy supervisory experience in all phases 
of litho engraving and press platemaking, 
including camera, dot-etching and stripping. 
Reply in confidence giving all details to 
Box 647, c/o Mopern LitHocRAPHY. 


WE ARE LOOKING FOR A MAN ‘who 
is an experienced lithographer, preferably 
with some experience in selling equipment, 
supplies, films, etc. and capable of taking 
over the responsibility of all sales to 
lithographers with our present sales force 
of several men. Good future in growing 
Midwest supply house. Send photo, resume, 
salary, etc. to Box 648, c/o MopeRN 
LITHOGRAPHY. 


EXPERIENCED COMBINATION MAN 
to do quality camera work and stripping. 
Address Box 2108, North Canton, Ohio. 














WANTED: A working partner. Must have 
complete knowledge of color separating 
and screening of 3 and 4-color process. 
Also some stripping knowledge necessary. 
Prefer man in late forties or early fifties, 
with good habits, and must stand investiga- 
tion. New shop, located in the golden tri- 
angle of Florida. Investment approximately 
$8,000. Send full particulars to Box 654, 
c/o Mopern LitHocrRAPHY. 





SITUATIONS WANTED: 





WANTED: a progressive lithographer who 
is looking for a technical specialist to as- 
sume responsibility for plant improvement 






— Non-Ye ne lizing 
B O/2O*overrrint vaRNisH 
“f ¢ for tough, brilliant finishes. 


“You can SEE the difference.” 
1 Ib. can $2.20 Send for Price List 


ON. RAL COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


Stops static INSTANTLY— 
$3.00 ea. for Giant size 


—increases — om 


ACROLITE PRODUCTS, Inc. Rahway, N. J. 





Gert Full Production 


QUALITY PRINTING 
Without Stops for 
Unnecessary Washups 


Dow, § SHEET CLEANERS} 


Wete for Free Bulletin 
8 ver COMPANY 


eveion 

















in methods, standards and control, with em- 
phasis on color. Box 634 c/o Mopern 
LITHOGRAPHY. 





GRAPHIC ARTS TECHNICIAN interest- 
ed in position with manufacturer or sup- 
plier as technical representative, or in prod- 
uct development and field testing. Back- 
ground includes lengthy practical experi- 
ence in printing production, research, plant 
modernization and product development. 
Address Box 635, c/o Mopern Litno- 
GRAPHY, 





COLOR SUPERVISOR of litho art and 
camera departments, will consider relo- 
cating in western section of U. S. Twenty 
years with present employer, producing 
nationally known color reproductions. Full 
personal information on request. Box 633, 
c/o Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 





CAMERAMAN: Line, black and white 
halftones, duo-tones, contacts and some 
experience on continuous tone and indirect 
color separation. Good background, mar- 
ried, children. Address Box 646, c/o 
Mopern LitTHOcRAPHY. ‘ 





SALES OR MANAGEMENT position 
wanted by a technical representative, hav- 
ing a strong graphic arts background in 
shop, supervisory and sales experience. 
Willing to relocate. Box 653 c/o Mopern 
LITHOGRAPHY. 





TRADE MARK 
AND SPRAY REG. IN U. S. PAT. OFF. 


STOPS STATIC “= 
ELECTRICITY ~ 
$30 PER DOZEN 
STATIKIL 





The Original 
The Only 
1220 W. 6th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


CONTACT SCREENS 


The Universal*, a new improved gray 
contact screen, shoots faster, gives more 
contrast if desired, and better tone 


values 
Rulings: 32, 45, Mat 89, 65, 75 85, 100, 
110, 120, 1 173, 260. 


Sizes: 8x 10 - "a3 x , 29in. 

Pre-angled screens to 23 x 29 in. at 
same prices. 

Write for new literature. *T™ 


CAPROCK DEVELOPMENTS 
165 Broadway, N.Y.6.  REctor 2-4028 











HERBERT P. PASCHEL 
Graphic Arts Consultant 


Methods Analysis In-plant Training 


Color Correction 
Systems 


Trouble-Shooting 


53-51 65th Place, Maspeth 78, N.Y. 
TWining 8-6635 














ut [uyomeret FOR PRECISION EXPOSURES 


The LUXOMETER'S exclusive and patented features make it the only light integrating 
instrument to win the acclaim of Graphic Arts authorities all over the world. 
Its proven superiority is attested by the great number of users who have reordered . . . many 
plants with a LUXOMETER on each camera, photo-composing machine and printing frame. 





Priced as low as $325.00 for Printing Frame and Photo-Com- 
posing Type. Automatic reset. Connection Unit with auxiliary 
switch for lights and relay to actuate lamp contactor coil. Can 
be used with Selector Switch for two Photo-tube Units. 


Camera Type Connection Unit also has auxiliary shutter switch. 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS. 


ee | A =o HBCTRONIG MECHANICAL PRODUCTS C1. 


More LUXOMETERS sold than there are plate making plants throughout the 929-931 Atlantic Avenue Atlantic City, J, USA 
world. Some have 50 LUXOMETERS. 


FAST, EFFICIENT on b y 
AC 
DRYERS PAgeew 


REMOVABLE SHELVES—Two shelves—21” x 26”. Ex- 
BIG WHEELS! MOVES EASILY! Big 5” diameter 
rubber-tired wheels permit easy movement over 


tended and tilted for practical handling of all loads. 
rough spots—even when fully loaded. 


* * STURDY ROD AND PIPE CONSTRUCTION— 
Speed Production *Economy Securely welded for heavy duty use. Built for years 
of service. 


TWO LOCKING WHEELS—'Porking Brakes’ on two 


wheels permit loading and storage on ramps. 
= Shipped KD. Easily Assembled. 
. 2 IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. For price and details write: 


29 East Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 






























Dryer Specialist for over 25 years 









F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY Benton Harbor, Michigan 





NOW ACCEPTING APPLICANTS FOR 


E S T : Vi AT f Fu G PLANNING FOR BETTER 


ONLY FOR PERSONS IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY IMPOSITION 


Written by printers for printers, 
ee ee aeoee soy: Same: insects: 

Become an OFFSET CAMERAMAN n s, hints. and’ 
STRIPPER e PLATEMAKER e PRESSMAN 


ating procedures, hints and tricks 
Harris @ Webendorfer @ Multilith @ Davidson 











taken from years of experience in 
commercial printing. 


Designed as a 1 for all con- 








Black & Color CHOOSE cerned with planning printing at 
any stage, the book also breaks 
ALso SATURDAY CLASSES enitinde tam. down the complex science of im- 


position into clear, concise terms 
readily understandable to the print- 
ing “layman.” 


MANHATTAN —egutnne 
88 W. Broadway 
(Cor. ee NY.C 

















— WOrth 2-4330 144 profusely illustrated pages—incl. 96 
4 R ‘ - T i ie G All meee Stop c pages of imposition layouts. Price: $10.00. 
at our Doors. The Industry's First Com- 
Near City Hall prehensive HANDBOOK on Modern Lithography 
’ Letterpress Division 333 6th Ave., N.Y.C. Planning and Imposition Book Dept., Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 
i . = i 
Modern Lithography 





Send Modern Lithography, starting with the 
current issue, as indicated. 
Box 31, Caldwell, N.J. 


1Yr.$4() 2 Yr.$7 [ Payment Enclosed [J 
Send a Bill F] 


Foreign Rates (see page 5) 


Batting Avg: .999 


You can bat .999—or better, no matter 
what question comes up on new methods, 
equipment, techniques, news, etc. .. . if you 


read MODERN LITHOGRAPHY regularly. EEA = RR aarp ee er bie eapradieiele 
Monthly features, columns, and news will 
keep you informed and aware of what’s DE Sw pkeds> oes ~Seeueeaes een, ee Pe 
new in the lithographic industry. 
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FOR SALE: 





MIEHLE SINGLE COLOR 41” Offset, 6 
years old—A-1 condition, like new. Run 
on only partial one-shift basis. Sheet size 
19 x 25” to 30% x 421%”. See in opera- 
tion on ground floor. Price only $22,500 
our floor. The Jarvis Press, Inc., 2134 
Irving Blvd., Dallas, Texas. 


TWO No. 69 Miehle 2-color offset presses, 
size 46% x 6714”. These presses can be 
seen in operation. One type DU Harris—2- 
color offset press—size 41 x 54”. One No. 
65 Miehle 1-color offset press, size 45 x 65”, 
with Christensen Bronzer attachment. Box 
652 c/o Mopern LitHocRAPHY. 








ONE MORT used dampener cleaner in per- 
fect condition. Rossotti Lithograph Corp., 
North Bergen, N. J. 


FOR SALE: To make room for larger 
equipment. Harris offset press, 35 x 45”, 
2-color Model LST Serial 111 with Cam 
feed, ink agitators and ATF spray gun. 
Now running finest 4-color work. $30,000 
our floor. R. M. Rigby Co., 816 Locust. 
Kansas City, Mo. Call BA-18860. 








MISCELLANEOUS: 





WANTED: Used 85” Auto Spacer cutter 
in good condition. Write or call Rigby 
Printing Company, 816 Locust, Kansas 
City, Missouri. BA 1-8830. 


WANTED: Hoe or Rutherford rotary 
metal decorating press, single or tandem, 
in good condition. Capable of printing 
26 x 36” sheets. Reply to Box 650, c/o 
Mopern LirHccrAPHy. 











A Classified 
Ad in Modern 
Lithography brings 


quick results 





LOCAL BUYERS GUIDE 


Advertising rates in the Local Buyer’s Guide are: $7.50 per column inch. Please masi 
copy and check or money order to Modern Lithography, P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, NJ. 























HOLLAND INK 





Disposable dampening cover cuts molle- 
ton costs 50%! 


@ MINIMIZES CHANGE- e@ REDUCES INK 
OVER COSTS EMULSION 

@ PREVENTS MOLLE- © DELIVERS MOISTURE 
TON LINT EVENLY 

© COSTS LESS THAN WASHING 


“DIS-COVERS” are available in ‘‘pre-cut” 
sizes from duplicator through the larg- 
est 76” Litho Press. 


VAN SON HOLLAND INK 


erporation of America 





A NEW YORK « 
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ENGINEERING SERVICE 
PLANTS MOVED 


SERVICE AROUND 
THE CLOCK 


Complete Motor Service 
Air Conditioning 








53-21 Metropolitan Ave! 
Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 


Tel.: EVerqreen 6-0640 


Assoc. Member N., Y. Employing 
Printers Assoc. Inc 








OFFSET PRINTING TO THE TRADE 


Single Color Presses up to sheet size 42” x 58”. 
Perfector Press up to sheet size 41” x 54”. 
Complete Plant Facilities 
Call JOE LOCASCIO GRamercy 7-6100 
N. Y. LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION 
52 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 


WILLOUGHBY’S 
110 W.32nd ST. 
N.Y. 1-L0 4-1610 





A classified ad in MODERN 
LITHOGRAPHY gets results 


NORTHWEST pedigreed papers 


ALWAYS MAKES GOOD PRINTING BETTER WITH 
e MOUNTIE OFFSET 
e VELOPAQUE TEXT AND COVER 
e New WONDERWHITE TEXT 


STOCKED AND SOLD IN NEW YORK BY 


MILLBRAND paper company 


667 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. * WA 4-4414 


Reprint of Web-Offset Series — $1.50 


Reprints of the six-part survey of Web-Offset now are available. 


The 32-page booklet includes: Introduction, two general types of 
presses, four impression cylinder designs, buying accessories, 
planning, estimating, selling, figuring paper costs, and a complete 
picture section of all presses with specifications. 


*‘Web-Offset’ c/o Modern Lithography 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 
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ANOTHER 
FAMOUS 


THE NEW KLM DC-8 JET CARGO SERVICE. The original “40&8” was 2 
French boxcar during World War |. The boys in the A.E.F. knew it as their Pullman to the 
front. After that ride, it was all on foot, through the mud to the trenches. The ‘“40&8” took 
its name from the load capacity stencilled on its side . .. 40 Hommes & 8 Chevaux... 40 
Men & 8 Horses. It was and is the most famous boxcar in history. But now, KLM whose own 
history dates from World War I, introduces another “40&8,” destined to be just as famous 
in its own right. On its 40th Anniversary, KLM introduces its new DC-8 Jet Cargo Service, 
soon ready to carry your products to the selling fronts the world over. It will deliver your 
shipments in a few hours or overnight to any market on the globe. It will reduce your 
inventory and handling costs, open up vast marketing areas to increase your profits. For 
more information on the new KLM “40&8,” contact your freight forwarder, cargo agent or 
KLM, 609 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. — PLaza 9-2400. 








f THE WORLD OVER 
, KL 
















_ ROYAL DUTCH 
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TALE 


BNDs& 








L took a pleasant visit into the 

19th Century last month, to see 
how lithography — real lithography, 
was done in the “stone-age.” And we 
didn’t have to go through the looking 
glass to accomplish the trip, either. 
We simply paid a return visit to the 
shop of George Miller & Son, lithog- 
raphers, on West 22nd St. in New 
York. 

Regular readers may remember 
several articles on the plant back in 
1954. Not much has changed since, 
except that the company has moved 
eight blocks uptown and bought a 
modern Miehle offset press. Otherwise, 
the intricate process of putting an 
artistic creation on an imposing slab 
of Bavarian limestone, etching, ink- 
ing and dampening it and transfer- 
ring the image onto a sheet of paper 
in an ancient hand press at top speed 
of one impression a minute still is 
exactly the same . . . and just as 
fascinating. (See details in the pic- 
ture story in this issue.) 

. 

While we were at the Miller shop, 
Burr Miller, son of founder George 
Miller, who is still partially active in 
the company, showed us how a litho 
stone is prepared with tusche and 
litho crayon (using a mirror to make 
sure the image on the stone matches 
the preliminary sketch) then ran off 
several prints on the hand press. The 
results were quite startling. As Burr 
puts it “the tones obtainable from a 
good drawing on stone are roughly 
equivalent to a 1,000-line halftone.” 

e 

In case you're wondering, there 
still are quite a few artists around 
the country who work on stones, 
either at home or in the Miller shop; 
in many cases with the patient assist- 
ance of George and Burr Miller. 

e 


Most of the company’s commercial work 
is done for the Limited Editions and 
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Heritage Book Clubs and for books 
(mostly juveniles) for other publishers, 
such as Houghton Mifflin, Doubleday and 


Farrar, Strauss. 
€ 

ML can think of no more interest- 
ing and instructive field trip for a 
small group of lithographers than a 
visit to the Miller plant, probably the 
last commercial shop in the U. S. still 
doing work from stones. Burr Miller’s 
phone number is ALgonquin 5-7284. 

* 

Everybody around the Kehoe & 
Lau litho plant in Chicago was burst- 
ing with pride last month and nobody 
more so than Mamma Lau and her 
partner, Aunt Jessie Kehoe, All be- 





cause the Lau twins got their picture 
in the paper — again. Seems the 
Russians have been accused of pirat- 
ing the design and mechanical features 
of a camera made by Bell & Howell 
in Chicago. 

The photo, in the Chicago Tribune, 
showed Jean and Barbara Lau squint- 
ing through a Russian camera and 
the B.&H. model. You couldn’t tell 
the cameras—or the twins—apart. 

Jean and Barbara have been the 
pride and joy, not only of Kehoe & 
Lau, but of many members of the 
lithographing industry, ever since 
Mrs. Law took them to an NAPL 
convention when they were tiny tod- 
dlers. Their last appearance before 
this group was two years ago in 
Boston, by which time they had de- 
veloped into quite pretty lasses with 
fine singing voices. Both are busy 
with modeling careers (for awhile 
they posed as “Toni Twins”) but 
they plan to rest up with a trip to 
Europe next month.& 
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“You should have seen her at the presses before we put in the shock absorbers!” 
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Result . . . you can quickly and 
easily measure off the Tympan 
or Offset Packing you need with- 
out waste ... you can read the 
grain direction, caliper and size 
. +. you can maintain stock control 
at a glance. 


steers 


Of course, there's no 
doubt about famous 
Cromwell quality. It's 
tough, it resists oil, 
humidity and temper- 
ature changes, mois- 
ture and cleaning 
solvents—and each 
sheet is absolutely 
uniform, Available in 
sheets or rolls to your 
specifications. 


” The best run for your money— 


unconditionally guaranteed 


CROMWELL 
PAPER COMPANY 


180 N. WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Dept. H 


<a 
Sets 


Every sheet and roll has a printed guide-line 
and caliper number. Each arrow is exactly 
10 inches from the point of any arrow to any 
other. Every sheet or roll clearly shows the 
caliper number and grain direction of that sheet. 


Cromwell Printed 
Tympan and Offset 
Packing was de- 
signed for the printer 
who wants the very 
best press prepa- 
ration. 





Cromwell Offset Packing, 
treated to prevent slip, stops 
unnecessary new make- 
ready—reduces downtime. 





I'd like to test Cromwell Printed () Tympan ( ) Offset Packing. 


(check one). Send free sample. 

















Name 
Company. 
Address 
State. 
press size and make 
sheet size desired caliper 

















no more 
messy 
mixing 





save with Powerlith Developer Concentrate 


Now, Chemco introduces a pre-mixed, liquid, two-part 
formaldehyde developer concentrate ready for immediate use by 
simply adding it to water. Packaged in unbreakable 5-gallon 
Cubitainers. All you do is place container on shelf and 

draw off A and B concentrate as needed. No more dissolving 
powders with possible errors in formulation. No double 
handling. As developer is used, container collapses 

eliminating aerial oxidation and insuring unlimited shelf life. 


Add undiluted Powerlith Concentrate to replenish tired 
developer, thus making one bath last an entire shift. One set 
of A and B 5-gallon containers makes 20 gallons of developer. 


Order a supply today, plus Chemco Power-Fix to complete 
your darkroom changeover. 


Chemco Photoproducts Co., Inc. 


Main Office and Plant — Glen Cove, New York 





Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, New Orleans, New York 
Exclusive West Coast Agents: California Ink Company, Inc. 
Exclusive Agents in Canada: W. E. Booth Company, Ltd. 








